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Lawrence verdict: police were racist 


THE CHAIRMAN of the public 
inquiry into the death of 
Stephen Lawrence is under- 
stood to have reached the 
conclusion that the police in- 
vestigation of his death was 
riddled with racism. 

Sources close to the inquiry 
say that four months of evi- 
dence about the attempts to 
bring Stephen's killers to justice 
have exposed a culture of in- 
stitutional racism within the 
Metropolitan Pbfice as well as 
bigoted behaviour by individual 
officers. 


By Kathy marks 

The first part of the inquiry, 
a scrutiny of the aftermath of 
Britain’s most notorious race 
murder will end on Monday in 
Elephant and Castle, south 
London. The second part, to 
begin this autumn, will exam- 
ine the lessons to be learnt for 
the investigation and prosecu- 
tion of racily-motivated crime. 

Sir William Macpherson’s 
report - expected to be the most 
important document on race re- 
lations since the Scarman Re- 


port 17 years ago - will not be 
ready until the end of the year. 

But sources say it is certain 
to be scathing in its criticism of 
detectives who worked on the 
Lawrence case. It will also 
express dismay at the level of 
police incompetence. 

The conclusion that racism 
tainted and undermined 
the murder investigation 
will send shockwaves through 
the force. Sir Paul Condon, 
the Commissioner pledged to 
eradicate racism from the 
Met in a keynote speech soon 
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after he was appointed in 1993. 

The inquiry team will prob- 
ably stop short of singling 
Sir Paul out for criticism. 
Sir William is understood 
to take the view that he is 
better left in place to deal 


with the fall-out from the report 
The team is likely to con- 
clude that the buck stops with 
former deputy assistant com- 
missioner David Oslnnd. who 
was in charge of policing in 
south-east London at the time 


that Stephen was stabbed by a 
white gang. Mr Osland com- 
missioned a now discredited in- 
ternal review of the 
investigation. He also suggest- 
ed last year that police officers 
should sue the Lawrences for 
accusing them of racism. 

Sir William and his advisers 
believe that, at a subconscious 
level at the very least detec- 
tives foiled to investigate the 
murder with vigour because 
Stephen was black. 

They may decade that certain 
officers were guilty of racism 


in the way that they dealt with 
the Lawrence family and with 
Duwayne Brooks, the principal 
witness. 

Members of the inquiry 
team believe that the incom- 
petence and racism laid bare in 
one division of the Metropolitan 
Police must be mirrored in po- 
lice forces around the country. 

They consider that they have 
a rare opportunity to make 
a significant contribution to 
racial harmony. “If we are not 
radical in our recommenda- 
tions, people will want their 


money back," said one source. 

Sir William and his advisers 
are said to be horrified by the 
complacency of high-ranking of- 
ficers. “The organisation did not 
appear perturbed, except in 
terms of its public image, 
about the way that the case was 
handled," said the source. 

All but one of the senior 
officers involved in the case are 
retired, immune from discipli- 
nary action, their pensions 
secure. However; Sir Paul may 
not survive the inevitable calls 
for his head to roIL 




Brown tells Murdoch 
the euro is coming 


Government to force 
drivers off the roads 


GORDON BROWN defiantly re- 
asserted the Government's pol- 
icy on the single currency 
yesterday to a meeting of Ru- 
pert Murdoch and his News 
Corporation executives. 

Just weeks after the Sun 
newspaper labelled Tony Blair 
“the most dangerous man in 
Britain” because of the Gov- 
ernment’s stance on monetary 
union, the Chancellor said that 
it was vital for the country to 
keep its options open on 
whether or not to join. 

“lb rule out monetary union 
in principle, and to be prepared 
to do so even if the economic 
benefits were overwhelming; 
is not the right way to advance 
the British national interest, 


By Andrew Marshall 
in Sun Valley 

said. “This is our policy and it 
wifl not change." 

He was speaking to the 
three -yearly retreat held by 
the Murdoch businesses at Sun 
Valley, an American ski resort 
in the for north-west, a venue 
that Mr Blair used three years 
ago to woo Mr Murdoch and 
convert him to Labour before 
the 1997 election. But where Mr 
Blair was at pains to underline 
the points which he held in com- 
mon with Mr Murdoch, Mr 
. Brown chose the occasion to re- 
assert one of the key points of 
difference between Downing 
Street and both Mr Murdoch 


and his newspapers. All of Mr 
Murdoch’s British titles op- 
pose membership of monetary 
union, which will start next 
January. Mr Brown empha- 
sised that Britain would not be 
pushed back into the margins of 
Europe. “Rather than stand- 
ing on the sidelines as hap- 
pened under the last 
government ... the new Labour 
Government wiH be engaged 
and constructive in setting out 
our ideas for the future." 

Mr Brown flew to Sun Valley, 
at government expense. He 
bad declined Mr Murdoch's of- 1 
feted to pay for the flights, a ! 
government spokesman said. | 
The Sun Valley King, I 
page 7 


THE GOVERNMENT wants 
to cut the number of journeys 
made by motorists by a tenth 
through a raft of “congestion 
charges" and taxes. 

The drive to force people to 
use public transport more to un- 
dog dty streets will be con- 
firmed in the Transport White 
Paper; published on Monday. 
Measures such as taxes on 
workplace parking will be an- 
nounced alongside promises to 
improve bus, rail and tram links. 

The Deputy Prime Minister, 
John Prescott will say that 
the aim of the more is to “trans- 
fer" one in ten journeys made 
by car onto public transport. 

The White Paper will also 
see the creation of a Commis- 


Britain hails its own teenage 


FORGET TIGER Woods, Britain 
has its ovro golfing pfaenaanenon. 
Justin Rose, a 1 7-year-old from 

Hampshire who coild not colled; 

the £300,000 first prize were he 

to win the Open Championship 
tomorrow, upstaged the world 
No 1 with one of the best rounds 
ever by an amateur in the 
world’s oldest tournament 
Rose, who scored a four- 
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BY ANDREW FARRELL 
at Royal Birkdale 

undd*-par66tG equal the record 
score for an amateur previous- 
ly matched by Vfoods himself two 

years ago, coped with the high 

winds at Royal Birkdale better 


His two-under-par total after 
36 holes left the South African- 


born player one shot behind the 
little-known leader Brian Watts, 
of America, but seven strokes 
ahead of Britain's finest ever 
golfer, and three-time Open 
champion, Nick Fbldo. Wbods, 
the 22-year-old who has set 
records both on the course and 
off with his SlOOm in endorse- 
ments, lost his lead by dropping 
four shots in the first nine 


holes. Rose, playing in his first 
Open, was watched by mem- 
bers from his club. North 
Hants, and his parents. Ken and 
Annie, who wore roses in their 
hats, a tradition started when 
their 14-year-old son became 
the youngest player in Final 
Qualifying three years ago. 

“It was surreal watching 
your kid up there with the likes 
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BY Randeep Ramesh 
Transport Correspondent 

sion for Integrated Transport 
which will ensure that the com- 
bination of public transport 
links and taxes is successful in 
reducing car use. Any mea- 
sures that do not work will be 
discarded. 

Mr Prescott, who has a re- 
sponsibility for transport, won 
a major victory over the Trea- 
sury in being allowed to keep 
the cash raised and believes 
that the new car taxes will gar- 
ner £3bn for public transport 
schemes by 2005. 

Allowing councils to charge 
motorists, for driving into and 
through busy town centres for 


example, will require legisla- 
tion, and the new charges will 
be introduced in key pilot areas 
by 2000. By the middle of the 
next century; however, local 
authorities will be raising £lbn 
a year from the taxes. 

Kith the technology for elec- 
tronic road tolling still years 
away, the most effective mea- 
sure of limiting traffic growth 
inrush hour is to tax the coun- 
try's six million off-street, non- 
residential parking spaces. 

Treasury sources say that 
companies will face a charge of 

£150 a yean but there will be ex- 
ceptions for rural firms, coun- 
cil car parks, hospitals and also 
for supermarkets, who might 
otherwise go out of business. 


sensation 


of Tiger and Nick Price,” said 
Ken Rose. The family left Jo- 
hannesburg when Rose was 
five years old. 

He has been playing golf 
full-time, for over a year after 
leaving school at 16 with eight 
GC’SEs. 

The Open has been won by 
an amateur only six times in its 
127 -year history. This will al- 


most certainly be Rose's only 
chance to add to the list. “I have 
been temptedinto turning pro- 
fessional but I haven't made a 
final decision,” he said. “I was 
going to use this week as a 
guider. If I win, then, yes, I could 
be tempted.” 

Amateur’s golden day, 
Sport page 28 


The cost of blood to the 

NHS is to double follow- 
ing moves to treat all do- 
nated blood a g ains t CJD. 
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Pensioners will 
receive a guaranteed 
minim um weekly in- 
come of £75. 

PAGE 8 


The US Supreme Court 
ruled that Bill Clinton's 
bodyguards must testi- 


A former director disci- 
plined by the City regu- 
lator caUed for a review 


fy in the Lewinsky case, of Imro's procedures. 
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SPORT 

Michael Schumacher 
has extended his 
contact with Ferrari 
until 2002. 
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From Amman to Aqaba 
■ ■ ■ 

In aid of the National Deaf Children’s Society. 

The National Deaf Children’s Society 
is looking for adventurous people 
to join us for the trip of a lifetime, 
cycling 550km through the historic 
land of Iordan. Taking in the fabulous 
sights of the ancienty dty of Petra, 
the Dead Sea and the Red Sea, you 
can experience this most fascinating 
of places on a bike! 

By taking part in this fantastic 
fundraising event you are not only 
guaranteed an adventure of a lifetime 
but will also raise vital funds for the 
National Deaf Children’ s Society. 
Interested? Call for your free 
information pack today! 

Call: 0990 222 511 (24hr) 

or fax; 0171 251 5020 
e-mail: ndC5@ndcs.org.uk 

or write to; KDCS IS Duflerin Sr. London. ECIY8PD 



AS riders must be over 18, pay an infflal 
deposited £250 and pledge to raise the n»Najmd 
minimum amount of sponsorship. CMdrG 

Cydr Jordan fa joAdmcar: Spore pftshoun cd NDC1 Lid 
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Squaddies ran drug ring 

A drugs trial which has badly damaged the reputation of 
one of Britain’s most famous regiments was drawn to a 
dose yesterday. Operation Cruiser; involved the smug- 
gling into Britain of up to £I 2 m of heroin, ecstasy, am - 
phetamines and cocaine by soldiers and former 
servicemen with the 39th Regiment Royal Artillery. 

Page 4 

Blair flies in to rafly Scotland 

TtipyBIairflew north yesterday to tiy to staunch the haem- 
orrhaging of Labour support to the Nationalists and in 
effect begin the fight for control of the Scottish Parliament 
Scotland was fating a choice of two futures, the Prime 
Minister said- a newpartnership with the rest of Britain, 
based on prosperity, a better health service, more jobs 
and good schools; or separatism with a party that want- 
ed to “wrench Scotland out of the United Kingdom”. 
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foreign News 


PAGES 12 - 14 


Assad comes to Paris 

'When tiie guests rose to the music of Chopin, a Syrian 
woman in. her white scarf at the front of the great Salle des 
Fetes began a high scream of greeting to President Hafez 
el-Assad. Her uhtiations took the security men off guard. 
So, too, did the Arab chorus that followed, echoing down 
tbe escaUer d’hormew where the Garde Repubhcaine stood 
to attention, swords drawn. 

Page 13 


Sports News 


PAGES 18 - 28 


Cipoflini triumphs again 

The Italian cycle-sprint specialist, Mario Cipollini, 
yesterday won his second successive stage of the Tour 
de France, making a late surge to win the 2045-km sixth 
leg. 


WEEKEND REVIEW 


28-PAGE BROADSHEET SECTION 


Paul VaHefy 

George Carey is. when dealing with individuals, a man 
of pastoral breadth and more liberal than supposed. 

Pages 


Howard Jacobson 

It never was going to happen to us. We do not have their 
luck. The luck of tbe French. 

Page 5 


David Thompson 

There' is plenty of talent in America, but is there one 
director there unmistakably possessed by greatness? 
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CJD risk doubles cost of blood 
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THE COST Of blood to National 
Health Service hospitals is set 
to double following the Gov- 
ernments detiaonyesterdsy to 
order the treatment of all do- 
nated blood to reduce the the- 
oretical risk of transmission of 
Creutzfeldt- Jakob disease. 

Hospitals use about 15 mil- 
lion units cf Wood each year and 
pay the National Blood Author- 
ity about £35 a unit to cover the 
cost of collecting and process- 
ing it The Government an- 
nounced that all Mood wfll have 
to go through teucodepletion - 
a filtering process to remove the 
white blood cells which are be- 


by Jeremy laukance 
H ealth Editor 


lieved to harbour the infective 
agent It follows advice from the 
Spongiform Encephalopathy 
Advisory Committee (Seac), set 
up to monitor the risks relating 
to BSE and CJD. 

Estimates of the cost of the 
process range frpm £50-£7Gm a 
year by the Department of 
Health to £80m by the Nation- 
al Blood Authority. A spokes- 
woman for the authority said on 
the basis of the higher figure it 
would add about £30 to the 
cost of each unit making a total 


of £65. “That is about twice the 
present cost," she said. 

The extra cost wiD be borne 
by the Government for the first . 
ypar but will be paid by NHS 
trusts out of their budget allo- 
cations in succeeding years. 

- .j . 


health department have ques^ 

honed whether spenffing sums 

of this size to reduce a very 

small risk is warranted rather 
than accepting the risk and 


UgayuaM- — — 7. ] 

no profit was made out ofblood 

and it was “all NHS money 7 ' 
The blood authority is al- 
ready spending millions of 
pounds to protect patients from 
blood contaminated with HIV 
and hepatitis, but new viruses 
are continually being discov- 
ered that pose a theoretical risk 

of infection. Senior figures in the 


adversely affected. 

PfcankDobson,toe Secretary 

of. State for Health, said yes- 
ierday: “Althougfc the risks are 
still theoretical, it is better tobe 
safe than sorry.” Dr ‘Jeremy 
Metters. the deputy chief med- 
ical offiern; stressed that the 
move was a “purely precau- 
tionary measure”. 

The new process of leu- 

codepletion, which is also used 


in France and Austria, is to be . 
introduced gradually over sev- 
eral months to ensure blood 
supplies are not disrupted. 

Dr Metters added; “An ade- 
quate supply of blood remains 
for. the work of the 
NHS. It is, therefore, more im- 
portant than ever that blood 
donors continue to come, for- 
ward to give blood regularises 
we need more of ft to treat mare 
patients in the NHS.” 

A health department 
spokesman dismissed .wata- 
mgs from one scientist that as? j 


Inga Mood transfusion mightbt^ i 


in danger of infection with CJD. 
“That is assuming that five dif- 
ferent variables fine upmacer- 
fain way- It is pure speculation 
-grabbing figures out of theaic" 
The Government acted in 
February to reduce the risk 
fresh' Wood products by . ban- 
ning the use ofUKpteana in 
plasma 

ifr now, in®<Ktedfrbtn abroad. 
T^'r^c^timBmission of CJD 
theo- 
because 
olf .donations are 
prixfcbe^e plasma 
fndit talossoidyone mfected do- 
nation to asdaminatethebatch. 



Heather Janscb with two driftwood sculptures Grom her exhibition at Sal tram House, Plymouth 
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Predatory gays ‘will be stopped 


HOME OFFICE ministers yes- 
terday reassured Lords oppo- 
nents to the reduction of the age 
of gay sexual consent that the 
Government is considering in- 
troducing a new offence to stop 
predatory gays from abusing 
positions of trust 

The announcement will be 
seen as an attempt to prevent 
the Lords from overturning 
tbe Commons free vote to 
equalise tbe age of consent for 
gays and heterosexuals at 16. 

Home Office minister Ahm 
Michael said last night that the 
Whitehall working party on safe- 
guards for children would be 


BY COLIN BROWN 

Chief Political Correspondent 


looking carefiiOy at the concerns 
about vulnerable 16- and 17- 
year-olds expressed in the Com- 
mons on 22 June when MPs 
voted overwhelmingly to reduce 
the gay age of consent to 16. 

A cross-party group of peers, 
led by the former Tory leader 
of the Lords, Baroness Young, 
is threatening to overturn that 
vote next week when the Crime 
and Disorder Bill is discussed 
in the Upper House. 

It will take place at the same 
time as bishops will be attend- 


ing tbe Lambeth Conference, 
which, is expected to be domi-. 
nated by the Church’s own gay 
rights controversy over in- 
ternational demands by clergy 
for gay marriages to be cele- 
brated in church. 

In a Commons written an- 
swer yesterday, Mr Michael 
reassured opponents that the 
Government was considering 
adopting a safeguard, proposed 
during the Commons debate by 
Labour MP Joe Ashton, to pro- 
tect teenage boys from preda- 
tory older homosexual men 
who were caring for them. It 
would mean that in cases 


where there was a duty of trust, 
gay sex would still be an offence: 
up to tbe age of 18. 

The minister said the work- 
ing party, which will meet at the 

end of the month, will study toe 
definition of aposition of trust, 
toe occupations to be covered, 
the definition of those who need 
to be protected, the kind of be- 
haviour to be prohibited, and 
possible mechanisms for pro- 
hibiting such behaviour. 

Proposals wifi take into ac- 
count the need to protect both 
beys and giris and to avoid crim- 
inalising the younger partner 

The group will pay particular 


attention to recommendations 
.dealing with sheeting staff. •' 

Mr Michael said: “Protection 
of vulnerable 16- and 17-year- 
olds from abuse of trust by 
predatory adults is an area 
where the Government is de- 
termined to take action. 

“We have already undertak- 
en a number of other initiatives 
to protect children and vulner- 
able adults from the dangers of 
sex offenders. However; this is 
an area which needs further 
consideration. 

Tt is vital that any recom- 
mendations protect both boys 
and girls.” 
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OUTLOOK 

NcnttesTi Scotland will be mainly dcody with outbreaks of ran. some heavy. 
Eastern Scotland vuffl law a few sunny spefc and aftemoxi showers. Western 
Scotland will be doudy wit! i frequent showers, some of them heavy Northern 
irebnd. together with nofthan and western England will haw j mix of sunshine 
and sJwers. altfraugfi most of tfe shown; wffl tie out towards evtaing. 
Southern and eastern England wfll soy largely cfrywltf 1 some warm sunny periods. 


NEXT FEW DAYS 

Heavy rain across Northern Ireland, the West Country and Vtoles x first toronow 
wfl spread northwards and astwards for the afternoon. South-east Errand may 
Stay Wyafl day with some warm sunshine dsvriopeig. On MoncUy northern 
Scotland vwB have rain and mast of UK will have Owners. It will ranam forty warm 
and generally dry in me south, Tuesday and Wednesday wffl see somesumy 
intervals, interspersed with pero&of rain. 
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ATLANTIC CHART. NOON TODAY 



Low F will fin as Low K moves east and deepens. High Twill continues to 
decline. 
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GOODBYE - HCCADILLY, ■fere- 
well - Leicester Square .t 
M onopoly is lookihg beyond 
London. 

Tbe property game that has 
joepfc competing - and 

arguing - for nature than 60 
-years is to have new versions - 
based on four other British 
r-ftirtg, Hasbro, the owners^ an- 
nounced yesterday. 

Players could soon havstoe 
chance to buy up space in 
Bdinbur^’s Princes Street or 
Manchester’s Deansgate 
rather toan Old Kent Road and 
Mayfair , lpyuhnar ks of flic game 
which went on sale In 1935. 
There will also be versions for 
Newcastle and Bi rmin g ham . 

' If safes are successful the 
company hopes to publish 
games based on hundreds of 
towns and villages across 
Britain. 

Hasbro and^ Winning Moves, 
a British toy firm, are allowing 
companies to sponsor the re- 
gional properly on the boards. 

Brian . CartmeU, a 
spokesman for toe company 
said; ”1116 new boards will be 
"particularly popular' Sr the 
peopIewhoactualfyBve in the 
four cities. Mono^y oUtseDs' 
just about every board-game in 
the World and is certtfirfykme 
of the most remarkable mar- 
keting stories of all time." 

All four new games will be 
launched later this year and toe 
company hopes they roll be top- 
sellers at Christmas. 

Since toe game was intro- 
duced it has sold more than 100 
million copies in 80 countries 
and has been produced in 23 
languages. 

lb Hhsbro's disappointment 
it has been refused permission 
to use the names of regional 
jails, such as Manchester's 
Strangeways. 
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Above: Police arresting Eric Ryckaert, Fbstina team doc- 
tor, this week. Below: Mario Cipolini winning the fifth 
stage of the Tour at Chateanroux. Despite constant pleas 
from riders, commercial pressures ensure that the more 
strenuous races are devised, the more sponsorship 
money can be brought in Pascal Pavani/EPA 


Once they pedalled to glory. Now, 
are they just peddling drugs? 


ONE DOES not know whether to 
be surprised; or surprised that 
anyone is surprised. 

Like the French police chief 
in the movie Casablanca, the 
organisers of the Tour de 
' France say that they are 
-* “ shocked, shocked, to discover 
that senior officials of a cycling 
team have been arrested on 
suspicion of handling perfor- 
mance-boosting drugs. 

The trainer of the Festina 
team, Wil|y \foet, was arrested 
last week crossing the Bel- 
gian-French border in team 
car with a suitcase frill of sta- 
mina-boosting, anabolic steroid 
drugs in the boot 

Two more men have been ar- 
rested this week: the sporting 
director of the Festina team, 
Bruno Roussel, a man who has 
consistently attacked the use of 
drugs in the sport; and the 
team doctor Eric Ryckaert 
^ who is also wanted for ques- 
tioning as part of drugs-in- 
sport investigations in Belgium 
and Holland. The police and ex- 
amining judge say that they are 
refusing to cooperate with their 
inquiries. 

What can they have intend- 
ed to do with die drugs? Give 
them to their team members, 
who include one of the great 
hopes of French cycling, 
Richard Virenque? 

Surely not The Ftestina team 

members have consistently 
tested dean of drugs since the 
three-week race began in 
\ Dublin last weekend. There is 
no question, say the Tour or- 


By John Lichfield 
in Paris 

ganisers, of throwing one of the 
best teams out of the race, 
even if its leaders are under ar- 
rest Perhaps the team official 
needed the steroids for their 
own use. 

As Liberation wrote yester- 
day France has been “brutally” 
plucked from the “paradise of 
the World Cup” and plunged 
into the “cesspool” of file Tour 
de France, the world's greatest 
and most pharmaceutically in- 
fluenced, cycle race. . 

Every one knows that the 
Tour de France - as now con- 
stituted, with longer and hard- 
er stages and more and bigger 
teams - would be humanly im- 
possible without drugs, cer- 



tainly impossible in the times 
the riders achieve. Despite con- 
stant pleas from the cyclists 
themselves to reduce the load, 
commercial pressures ensure 
that the load is not lightened. 
The more villages and towns 
that can be included in the race, 
the more strenuous races-witb- 
in- the race that can be devised, 
the more sponsorship money 
can be brought in. 

• This is an open secret but 
everyone pretends it is not so. 
Year after year, little drugs 
scandals penetrate the sport's 
code of silence and the race 
pedals on regardless. 

But is this one scandal too 
far? Drugs problems are usu- 
ally dealt with by the sport it- 
self This time, for the first 
time, the French legal system 
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has become involved Has the 
Tbur de France finally lost the 
pe dals ? 

The French Prime Minis ter. 
Lionel Jospin, felt the need to 
intervene this week, saying he 
was “saddened not totally sur- 
prised” by the affair. He de- 
manded that “light should be 
shone” on the realities of pro- 
fessional cycling and that the 
“appropriate conclusions" 
should be drawn. 

In a sense, the decision of the 
Tour hierarchy to allow Festi- 
na - sponsored by a Spanish 
watch company - to stay in the 
race is a fair one. Although it is 
officially denied (90 percent of 
cyclists are "clean”, say the 
Tour’s official doctors), the ma- 
jority of professional cyclists 
take drugs and also drugs to 
cover up the drugs. 

In the Communist party 
newspaper, L'Humanite yes- 
terday. a former cycling team 
doctor, speaking anonymously, 
said that almost all profes- 
sional cyclists were “doped" in 
one way or another. What the 
sport should do, he said was to 
recognise this fact but stop the 
upward spiral of drug-taking. 
Cycling should distinguish, he 
said between those, who “took 
drugs to keep going and those 
who took drugs to win". 

“There are many teams, 
who test their riders' blood 
daily to know exactly how they 
are doing. If they lack a little of 
this, they are administered it. 
If they could do with a little bit 
of that, they are given it" 


Insults fly as mortgage 
chiefs go into battle 


By Andrew Verity 

A BITTER war of words has bro- 
ken out between the chief ex- 
ecutives of two of Britain’s 
biggest mortgage lenders. Hal- 
ifax and Nationwide, on the 
eve of a crucial vote next week 
on whether Nationwide should 
convert to a bank. 

In angry exchanges, Halifax 

is accusing Nationwide of re- 
peatedly issuing misleading 
and inaccurate public state- 
ments designed to show it can 

offer customers a better deal as 

a building society. 

Mike BlacHburn, chief exec- 
utive of the Halifax, has written 

to Brian Davis, his counterpart 
at Nationwide, cl a im i ng public 
statements by the Nationwide 
since April have been riddled 
with inaccuracies. 

Nationwide has been fighting 

a fierce campaign for more 
t ha n a year to stave off at- 
tempts to force it to follow oth- 
ers on the path t0 
de-mutuali sation. 

Ha&to£,whki converted last 

yeai; is smarting from heavy 
public criticism as its share of 



Davis (left) and Blackburn: bitter war of words 


new mortgage business has 
dwindled to a third of its normal 
size, while stockbrokers have 
accused it of “strategic paral- 
ysis". 

Mr Blackburn claims Na- 
tionwide has misled the public 
repeatedly by issuing mislead- 
ing statements designed to 
show Nationwide’s products m 
a better light than similar of- 
fenngs from the H a lifax . 

At the heart of the row is an 
ongoing battle by Halifax to 

prove it was right to convert to 


a hank last year - and by Na- 
tionwide to prove it can offer a 
better deal because it is owned 
by its members rather than 
shareholders. 

Mr Blackburn's allegations 
were made public only six days 
ahead of the result of a poll of 
the society’s 4.5 million mem- 
bers to decide on converting to 

a h ank 

Nationwide yesterday hit 
back at the Halifax and disput- 
ed claims of inaccuracy. It said 
±e press releases in question 


were entirely accurate except 
for a small error caused by its 
press release distributors. 

A spokesman accused the 
Halifax of seeking to swing the 
vote in favour of converting to 
a h ank, eliminating the threat 
from toe remaining building so- 
cieties. The spokesman said: 'it 
seems a bit odd that just a week 
before the Nationwide's elec- 
tion the Halifax choose to raise 
this issue - particularly as they 
have had a difficult time in the 
recent past because of our 
competitive actions. They could 
be perceived as an organisation 
that may be quite been for us 
to convert." 

TWO million members have 
already voted in Nationwide's 
polL The vote is believed to be 
running neck and neck. 

Nationwide yesterday ex- 
tended the deadline for voting 
at branches from lunchtime 
today to 5pm on Monday. Postal 
votes must be at Nationwide's 
offices by Ham on Tuesday. 
Members can vote at the soci- 
ety’s AGM on Thursday at the 
Royal Lancaster Hotel in Lan- 
caster Ttrrace, west Loudon. 


The latest wheezes are to 
create cocktails of growth hor- 
mones and the drug erythro- 
poietin (EPO), which boosts 
the production of red blood 
cells. Taken together the drugs 
are very effective but unde- 
tectable. If this fails, cyclists 
have blood extracted in the 
team caravan just before the 
drugs test to reduce their red 
cell count Other substances 
widely used include cortisone, 
which reduces inflammation 
of toe muscles, gives a sense of 
euphoria and therefore in- 
creases endurance. 

One rider quoted in Libera- 


tion said: “EPO is a fantastic 
product If you take it and your 
opponents do not your perfor- 
mance is 15-20 per cent superioc 
I've used it with great success. 
The problem is that now every 
little rider is using it” 

Denis Riche, a nutritionist 
who worked with the Festina 
team until last yean said that he 
resigned because it sickened 
him that drugs were so widely 

abused. He said the spor ting di- 
rector; Bruno Roussel one of 
those now under arrest had 
sincerely set out to prove that 
there were safe alternatives to 
drugs. But the team had grad- 


ually succumbed to the "im- 
peratives of success, the oblig- 
ation to achieve results". 

New rules are being intro- 
duced by toe International 
Cycling Union next January 
which, it is claimed, will solve the 
problem. Instead of tests after 
each race, professional riders 
wiO be regularly tested and ex- 
amined throughout toe year In 
theory this wfll make drug-tak- 
ing impossible to disguise but the 
sport has always found detours 
around controls in the past 

The sadness is that the Tour 
de France remains, otherwise, 
a compelhngiy joyflil national 


event Tens of thousands of peo- 
ple line the roads to see it pass 
their village or town. Decile the 
huge sums involved, the race re- 
tains a family atmosphere. 
Mazy great riders stroll among 
the fans at the end of each stage. 

The greater sadness is that 
the fans themselves do not 
seem to care that their sport 
forces cheating on their he- 
roes. Far from being outraged 
by this week’s revelations, fans 
of Virenque, the Festina team 
leader; erected banners yes- 
terday reading: “Leave Festina 
alone. It's only jealousy" 

Sport, page 23 
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a bank that looks after people 


At First Direct we always put our customers' 
interests first. Which means we make sure you can 
bank whenever you want to - we're always open. We 
don't ever ask you to stand in a queue. And the 
person you deal with treats you as an individual 
- and arranges your banking needs accordingly. 


it’s not too good to be true 


That's what it’s like when you bank at First Direct, 
the UK's leading 24 hour telephone bank. 
The happiness and individual needs of our 830,000 
customers are paramount to us, so anything you 
think is important we naturally take very seriously. 


free banking in every sense 


So not only are you free to bank as you please, but banking is 
free too - no charges for everyday transactions, even if you’re 
overdrawn. And we automatically provide a fee tree £250 overdraft, 
as we understand the need for a little flexibility from time to time. 


offering you real independence 


We also offer PC Banking at no extra cost - allowing you to do 
your banking yourself. In addition to our Cheque Account we 
offer other competitive services too - including Visa, saving, 
borrowing, travel and insurance - so you can do all your 
banking in one place. And you also get the reassurance of 
knowing we're a member of the HSBC Group. 


making banking a pleasure 


Everyone gets the usual stuff to make life that little bit easier. 
The First Direct Card with Switch facility, the free bill payment 
service, the use of 13,500 cash machines and every assistance to 
make changing to more helpful banking simple. Why not call free 
on 0800 24 24 24, complete the coupon or visit our website at 
www.firstdirectco.uk. We look forward to hearing from you. 



...that’s why \ bank 
with First Direct” 


Sarah Bates, rirst ureoi. 
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4/HOME NEWS 


Squaddies 


ran £2.5m 


drugs ring 


A MAJOR drugs trial which has 
badly damaged the reputation 
of one of Britain’s most famous 
regiments was drawn to a close 
yesterday. 

Customs officials believe 
that the 18-month investigation, 
codenamed Operation. Cruiser, 
involved the smuggling into 
Britain of up to £12m of hero- 
in. ecstasy, amphetamines and 
cocaine by soldiers and for- 
mer servicemen with the 39th 
Regiment Royal Artillery. 

During the trial it emerged 
that more than Elm of drugs 
had been found in two taxi 
cabs in Liverpool. In all, £2.5m 
of drugs were seized. 

One of the men. Dale Mills, 
26, was found guilty of import- 
ing narcotics at Liverpool 
Crown Court yesterday. On 
Thursday two others - Bom- 
ba dier Kevin Jones, 31, and 
former gunner James Bull, 29 
- were convicted of taking part 
in the same two-year plot 

Six other men, four of them 
either serving or former mem- 
bers of the regiment, based at 
Abermarle, near Newcastle 
upon Tyne, have already plead- 
ed guilty to various drug 
charges. They are serving sol- 
diers Peter Jackson, 29. Paul 
Bromfley 30, and Billy Gee Stott; 
Paul Wright, 29, a former gun- 
ner; and Peter 0 Toole, 26, and 
27-year-old Darren Williams. 
AD. nine will be sentenced next 
week. A tenth man, Jason Fos- 
ter 25. a lance bombardier was 
cleared by the court 

The trial brings to an end one 
of the most extraordinary and 
embarrassing cases ever to in- 
volve the military in Britain. 
Customs officers hope it wiH also 
cut off one of the major drugs 
supply lines to the North-west 

The ring was exposed two 
years ago after Customs officers 
grew suspicious of a foot pas- 
senger who arrived at Dover in 
Kent on a ferry from Calais. 
They found that the man had re- 
ceipts for £4,500 cash deposited 
during the previous month and 
he claimed he was “buying 
property in Dusseldorf”. 

Officers were further 
alarmed when he walked over 
to a red Nissan waiting to leave 
the docks. He climbed in, the 
car was pulled over and, on a 
cloudy night in January 1996, 
the British Army fell under 
suspicion of drug-running. 

In the Nissan were two off- 
duty gunners from 39th Regi- 
ment Royal Artillery back from 
Calais on the same sailing as 
their passenger. They carried 


By Jonathan Foster 


passports and authentic mili- 
tary identification. 

There was no contraband in 
the can and Customs officers 
were used to soldiers travelling 
frequently to and from conti- 
nental postings. But why had 
Paul Bromfleyand Peter Jack- 
son picked-up Peter O'Toole in 
the car park? Why would sol- 
diers from barracks in the 
North-east travel out from Hull 




Convicted: Dale Mills 
(top) and James Boll 


and return two days later 
through Calais? And why had 
two storage spaces been cre- 
ated in the car. concealed be- 
hind the rear seat? 

Customs let the three men 
go. but an investigation was 
launched which revealed that 
the soldiers spent time off-duty 
using their private cars and 
Army identification to run a 13- 
trip drugs caravan from Hol- 
land to LhrerpooL 

“The Army were shaken,” a 
Customs investigator said “It 
was the first time military per- 
sonnel had been involved at this 
levd There have been cases dis- 
covered of small quantities of 
drugs for personal use fay sol- 
diers, but nothing cm this scale.” 

The gang’s trial heard that 
soldiers enjoyed a “privileged 
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position as travellers”. But any 
privilege has now ended, ac- 
cording to Customs and the 
Ministry of Defence (MoDL 

“Customs officers haven’t 
known since abolition of British 
forces numberplates if cars en- 
tering the country belonged to 
squaddies,” the Customs in- 
vestigator said. “But an officer 
may still have been swayed -he 
gives a car a pull, the driver 
shows his passport and then 
flashes a warrant card. The of- 
ficer doesn't associate a soldier 
with drugs smug glin g ." 

Military Police seconded an 
investigator to work with the 20- 
member Customs team, and co- 
operation bas subsequently 
become routine, including reg- 
ular sharing of intelligence. 

“We didn't think smu ggling 
by soldiers happened before," 
a MoD sp okesman said. “Other 
men in 39th Regiment had no- 
ticed that something wasn't 
quite right with these men - 
extra money in their pockets, 
car loans being paid off, that 
sort of thing.” 

The soldiers were bang paid 
between £2-5,000 a trip, a cheap 
rate for loading a hatchback 
with a typical payload of eight 
kilograms of drugs plus 48,000 
tablets. But it was good money 
for men such as Bromfiey and 
Jones, gunners in their thirties 
taking home about £550 a 
month. Bromiley paid £27,525 
into his TSB accounts during 
the 18 months. 

When 39th Regiment took its 
multiple rocket launchers off on 
a tour of duty in Cyprus in June 
1996, regular runners were de- 
commissioned. But Jones re- 
mained in Britain and readily 
assumed the drug courier du- 
ties. He bought a Honda Civic, 
made three runs to the conti- 
nent, and banked £22,800. 

Suspicions at barracks of 
new-found wealth identified 
many of the soldiers to the in- 
vestigation team. But com- 
mand was probably vested in 
O’Toole, the foot passenger 
who first aroused suspicion. A 
26-year-old Liverpudlian who 
variously described himself as 
a Merchant Navy cook or a 
painter and decorator OTbole’s 
mobile phone and pager were 
busy. He also handled distrib- 
ution of the drugs in Liverpool 
and banked £81,000 during 
thel8 months. 

It is a tale that has severely 
damaged the reputation of the 
regiment Its motto - Whither 
Right and Glory Lead - has 
been left tainted. 
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Richard Rodriguez on one of the many high points of his continuing battle in Blackpool to hold on to his roller-coaster-riding record 


Can’t stop now - I’m on a roll 


HE IS bruised, battered but 
not beaten. Richard Rodriguez 
has broken the 600-hour world 
roller-coaster riding record but 
won't step off the big dipper at 
Blackpool pleasure beach. 

Just behind him in the 
record stakes is Norznand St 
Pierre riding a roller-coaster in 
Montreal. “That's the killes” 
said Mr Rodriguez. 39. a lec- 
turer in English and history 
from Miami 

The wind whips away his 
words as the roller-coaster car 
dips. “I can't say when I will get 


BY ESTHER LEACH 


off until I know what N ormand 
is doing.” 

Mr Rodriguez's supporters 
are keeping tabs on his rival via 
the Internet but there is no sign 
of him giving up. 

The roller-coaster marathon 
started in Blackpool on 18 June 
when Mr Rodriguez, who has 
held the world record since 
1994, began the non-stop ride 
with five-minute breaks every 
hour Mr St Pierre started his 
record attempt 48 hours later 


A month on, with the world 
record smashed last Wednes- 
day by Mr Rodriguez, he is still 
on the ride which pitches him 
70ft into the air and then drops 
him to ground level reaching 
speeds of 35mph. 

He gets about five hours’ 
sleep per night in the carriage 
which has been specialty adapt- 
ed for him. The central divider 
has been removed so he can 
stretch his legs and side pan- 
els have been constructed to 
stop his belongings falling out 
There is plenty of foam-rub- 


ber padding and a tarpaulin to 
protect him through the night 
He wears ear (dugs to ensure 
he does get some sleep. In the 
morning he spends about an 
hour- made up of stored five- 
minute breaks- out of the car- 
riage to take a hot shower and 
eat breakfast Snacks and oilier 
meals he eats on the ride. 

He beats off boredom fay lis- 
tening to his favourite music in- 
cluding Nat King Cole, The 
Beatles and other Sixties pop 
music. He reads newspapers 
between dips. 


“The weather hasn’t been 
too kind,” Mr Rodriguez added, 
looking tired and weather-beat- 
en. “Tve been lashed by wind 
and raini haven't been getting 
very much sleep.” 

He was afraid of roller-coast- 
ers as a child but conquered his 
fear at the age of 16 when he 
rode one on Coney Island He 
set his first roller-coaster 
record on that same nde in 
1977. Since then his achieve- 
ments have been recognised by 
roller-coaster enthusiasts 
around the world. 1 ’ 


Britain wants ban 
on dumping rigs 


IN BRIEF 


Death threats issued to Orange 
Order chaplains who spoke out 


THE UK is looking at a “close 
to zero" option for acceptable 
levels of radioactive substances 
in the sea when ministers hold 
a top level meeting in Portugal 
next week. 

The Environment Minister, 
Michael Meacher, also an- 
nounced Britain would be call- 
ing for a complete ban on 
dumping of redundant steel oil 
rigs. The UK is committed to re- 
turning all disused offshore in- 
stallations to land “where it is 
safe and practical to do so”. 

The moves come amid grow- 
ing controversy over radioac- 
tive discharges from the 
SeQafield nuclear plant in Cum- 
bria - and the recent row over 
dumping of the Brent Spar 
storage depot, which will now 
be cut up and used to build a 
marine terminal 

Mr Meacher, who with the 
Deputy Prime Minister, John 
Prescott, shares worries over 
the spread of radioactive sub- 
stances reaching the food 
chain, will push the case for 
tough curbs on all forms of pol- 
lution at sea at the conference 
in Sintra. 

Fears over the Sell afield nu- 
clear reprocessing plant sur- 
faced at a recent meeting 


BY AMANDA BROWN 


between the Prime Minister 
Tbny Blair and the Norwegian 
premier Kjell Bondevik 

Hie Norwegians have found 
an increase in radioactive ele- 
ments technetium-99 along 
their coastline and say it is con- 
tamination from a byproduct of 
the reprocessing of spent nu- 
clear power station foe! and it 
was traced back to Sellafield. 

Environmental lobby groups 
want the Government to ban all 
radioactive discharges from 
Sellafield. 

But Mr Meacher said: “At the 
September meeting of the 
Ospar [Oslo and Paris] com- 
mission last year, we restated 
our wish to make progress on 
reducing radioactive dis- 
charges to sea. 

“We will certainly fulfil that 
commitment I want to agree a 
strategy that is achievable. We 
are looking for a strategy to 
guide Ospar over the next 20 
years. But the wording will 
only be agreed at ministerial 
level. 

“A number of alternative 
proposals have been put for- 
ward including one which calls 
for concentrations in the ma- 


rine environment dose to zero 
for manmade radioactive sub- 
stances." 

Mr Meacher rejected the 
suggestion that the Govern- 
ment was giving the green fight 
to SeUafield's discharges. 

He said: “1 don’t accept that 
there is a distinction or con- 
tradiction between what we 
are trying to achieve at Ospar 
and the current discharge ap- 
plication being made in regard 
to Sellafield. 

Mr Meacher was asked how 
he would respond to pressure 
at Ospar from Nordic coun- 
tries for a total ban on Sellafield 
discharges. He said: “There 
are a number of positions which 
have been tabled and one is that 
there should be a reduction in 
radioactive discharges to back- 
ground levels naturally occur- 
ring in tite environment 

"Another is that there should 
be a reduction close to zero and 
ultimately cessation. Those are 
the basic differences of position 
and that is what we have got to 
negotiate on and try and seek 
agreement on. 

“It is true of course that the 
second would be incompatible 
with the continuation of the 
nuclear industry." 


DEATH THREATS have been issued to three Orange Order 
chaplains who appealed to protesters at Drumcree to go 
home after the murders of the three Quinn children. 

One of those threatened was Rev William Bingham, the 
first member of the organisation publicly to declare that 
an Orange march on the nationalist Garvaghy Road would 
be a “hoDow victory” in the shadow of three coffins. 

Warnings were also given to the Rev Warren Porter and 
the Rev Robert Coulter. 


Bosses’ salaries outstrip inflation 

BRITISH EXECUTIVES’ salaries for outstrip inflation and 
the trend is set to accelerate over the next three years, 
according to a survey by consultants Wiliam M. Mercer. 
Executive bonuses here exceed 50 per cent of salary and 
share option gains have increased, said the survey of the 
20 largest British and U.S. companies. 


Jury undecided on baby’s murder 


a jury last night failed to reach a decision following the 
trial of a childminder accused of murdering a five-month- 
old boy. The jury at Norwich Crown Court deliberated for 
more than four hours before being told to reconvene on 
Monday. Helen Stacey, 41, denies killing Joseph Mackin at 
her home in North Waisham, Norfolk, on 13 May last year. 


Christie’s holds first 007 auction 

A CAR which converts into a submarine used by James 
Bond in the 1977 film The Spy Who Loved Me is to be the 
highlight of the first auction dedicated to the fictional 
British secret agent More than 250 lots of costumes, 
props, posters and cars epitomising the 18 Bond movies 
will be sold at Christie’s, London, on 17 September. 


Modern love is still sweet 


Bristol heart doctor 


LOVE HEARTS sweets, which for generations have been 
used as tokens of puppy love with messages such as “1 
love you , have succumbed to new technology. The sweets 
now cany legends such as “Fax me” and “Be my icon”. 


launches appeal 




A DOCTOR involved in the 
Bristol heart surgery tragedy 
is to appeal against the Gen- 
eral Medical Council's deci- 
sion to strike him off the 
register. 

Dr John Roy lance, former 
chief executive of the Bristol 
Royal Infirmary, is taking his 
case to the Privy Council. He 
was found guilty of serious 
professional misconduct by 
the GMC last month for foil- 
ing to halt operations in 
which 29 babies died. James 
Wisheart the senior surgeon 
involved in the case has not 
appealed but Janardan 
Dhasmana, his junior col- 
league, has until Monday to 


BY JEREMY LAURANCE 
Health Editor 




make up his mind. Mr Wis- 
heart was struck off and Mr 
Dhasmana was banned from 
operating on children for 
three years. 

Dr Roylance argued that 
most chief executives were 
not doctors and fell outside 
the remit of the GMC. The 
feet that he was also a doctor 
was irrelevant He told the in- 
quiry that when it came to 
clinical matters, he did not 
consider it his role to inter- 
fere. Dr Roylance, however, 
was a doctor and the legal ad- 
vice given to the council was 




Drugs haul Inquiry on destroyer 

an inquiry is under way after a report that a haul of 

cannabis was found on a Royal Navy destroyer The 

been launched into HMS 
Newcastle after a drugs-related incident 


Hughes in race for poetry prize 


He 


John Roylance: struck off 




that they should consider 
only his duties as a doctor, not 
as chief executive. 

His appeal will be held in 
public before the Privy Coun- 
cil’s judicial committee of 
three law lords and is ex- 
pected to begin later this 
year. 
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Europe’s borders: The case of a Portuguese waiter deported for theft highlights the island’s anomalous status 

Jersey wins right to expel EU citizens 
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THE UNIQUE status of Jersey, 
the largest of the Channel Is- 
lands, has been underlined by 
a judgment handed down by the 
European Court of Justice. 

The court ruled that the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Jer- 
sey General Sir Michael Wflkes, 
was within his rights to deport 
a Portuguese night porter who 
had been convicted of theft 
while working at a hotel 

It said that while the Treaty 
of Rome declares that citizens 


by Andrew buncombe 
in Si Helier 

of all member states of the EU 
should be treated equally, Jer- 
sey retained the right to deport 
non-UK nationals. However, it 
also ruled that if the man had 
been British he could not have 
been deported. 

Lawyers acting for Rui Al- 
berto Pereira Roque, 24, argued 
that as an EU national he 
should not be treated differently 
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An island 
where the 
millionaires 
outnumber 
the jobless 


on a roll 
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v JERSEY’ STANDS at a cross- 
roads. Should it look to Europe 
for its future, has the island be- 
come too dependent on its 
earnings as a tax haven -a cen- 
tre for off-shore banking.? 

These are questions in- 
creasing asked as the Channel 
Island approaches the millen- 
nium. Where its prosperity was 
once based on agriculture and 
tourism, the near-£l00bn in- 
vested in trusts on Jersey is 
now the island's main earner. 

Les Lebrocq playing at the 
La Moye golf course, above St 
Ouen’s Bay, summed it up: 
‘■There has been a huge change 
. - . jg, in recent years. Some of the 
v; . changes have been fine, others 
lam not so sure about There 
are big banking businesses 
here making lots of money but 
are they are putting enough 
back?" 

More than 680,000 tourists 
last year visited the island, at- 
tracted by its combination of 
French and British culture. 
The island has its own pass- 
ports. legal system, language (a 
Norman patios called Jersey 
French), and car registration 
plates, and banknotes, but 
r tourists can use British money, 
it There are some quaint 
anachronisms - it has 13 sep- 
arate police forces -but the is- 
V land also harbours a certain 
conservatism. Homosexuality 
was only legalised in 1990 after 
strenuous pressure from West- 
minster and Brussels. 

This mix is reflected in the 
people. They are Jerseymen or 


Bv Andrew Buncombe 

women first, and British sec- 
ond. Many on the island are 
fiercely royalist but people ran- 
kle at the first suggestion of 
interference from London. 

“It is a strange situation," 
said one man who has spent all 
his life on the island “During 
the World Cup everyone was 
right behind England, particu- 
larly our local boy. Graeme Le 
Saux. 

The pubs were full the nights 
the games were on and every- 
one got really into it “But back 
in January when JackStraw or- 
dered an inquiry into the fi- 
nancial arrangements people 
were up in arms. They just felt 
he should mind his own busi- 
ness and let us mind ours." 

Since the late 1960s. Jersey 
has been minding its own busi- 
ness particularly well Lured by 
the tax arrangements where 
non-residents pay no income 
tax on savings, 78 offshore 
banks currently operate from 
the island with a total of 
£96.5bn held in trusts or ac- 
counts. 

The advantages are obvi- 
ous. financial services account 
for 90 per cent of the island’s 
gross domestic product, help- 
ing maintain a r egime where in- 
come tax is fixed at 20 per cent 
and there is no VAX capital 
gains tax or inheritance duty. 

Schools and health care are 
famously second to none. Un- 
employment stands at around 
400 in a population of 85,000. 


from a British citizen living in 
Jersey, who could not be de- 
ported. The judgment means 
that Roque can now only appeal 
to the Royal Court of Jersey 
to overturn the deportation 
order. 

Roque, who had been work- 
ing as a night porter on Jersey 
since 1992, was convicted on 
three counts of theft and im- 
prisoned for 14 weeks in the is- 
land’s jail. 

His lawyer Pierre Landick. 


said yesterday that Roque was 
currently working in England. 
“There are a number of points 
outstanding. We are now wait- 
ing for the Royal Court to give 
its ruling on our appeal even 
though the likelihood is now 
that the European Court of 
Justice has given its opinion the 
Royal Court will say the de- 
portation was legal" 

Mr Landick added: “Two 
questions remain. Should a de- 
portation order ever been made 


and secondly whether Mr 
Roque’s crime warranted de- 
portation. This has been hang- 
ing over him for three and a half 
years and he has been under a 
lot of pressure." 

The ruling was welcomed by 
the island authorities. John 
Noel deputy chief inspector in 
the island's Immigration De- 
partment, said: “What was at 
stake was the interpretation of 
the law. This has given us the 
same rights as the UK” 


Martyn Rirzer. the island's 
chief immigration officer, said 
he believed the 10,000-strong 
Portuguese community on the 
island was just as concerned as 
the Jersey authorities in 
“weeding out” those people 
who break the law. 

The case hi ghligh ted Jer- 
sey's unique status within the 
British Isles. Along with neigh- 
bouring Guernsey, it is a Baili- 
wick controlled by a bailiff; it is 
not part of the UK but a de- 


pendency of the Crown, and has 
been semi-autonomous since 
1204. Its own elected 53-mem- 
ber parliament, the States, is re- 
sponsible for everything apart 
from foreign relations and de- 
fence. All legislation has to be 
approved by the Prhy Council, 
while the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor represents the Crown. 

The case has highlighted 
one of the most hotly debated 
issues on the island - immi- 
gration. The current population 


officially stands at around 
85.000 but some believe it is 
higher and there is growing 
concern about the size of the 
population on a island mea- 
suring just nine miles by five. 

The generous tax regime 
on Jersey attracts hundreds of 
would-be residents, and de- 
spite high property prices and 
stringent rules - unless a 
would-be resident has a special 
licence he or sbe needs at least 
£20m capital to move here. 
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The Liberation Statue in Liberation Square, St Helier. erected to marie the liberation of Jersey from the Nazis on 16 July 1945 


But the prominence and 
privileges given to the finance 
industry -and the island's over- 
reliance on it for income - are 
increasingly being questioned. 
Some people say the special 
residency permits, or “J" li- 
cences issued to those working 
in financial services, are done 
so to the detriment of industries 
such as tourism and farming 
which may struggle to find suf- 
ficient staff 


“People like the fact that fi- 
nancial services bring in money 
but some are saying it has 
gone to far,” said one fund 
manager with a multi-national 
bank “Others say that the 
presence of all these banks 
and their staff is pushing up the 
cost of living for ordinary peo- 
ple.” 

John Christensen, former 
economicadviserto the States, 
the island's parliament, said 


one of the reasons he left his 
post two weeks ago was his 
frustration “that financial ser- 
vices were crowding out other 
industrial sectors". This de- 
bate extends to the future of the 
States itself, Some say it is too 
antiquated and unable to leg- 
islate fora modern, dynamic so- 
ciety. It is only in the last 10 
years that members have been 
paid. 

“There is a problem with a 


lack of political diversity and 
scrutiny, said Senator Stuart 
Syvret, at 32 the States' 
youngest member and consid- 
ered something of a radical 
“It has led to a certain stag- 
nation and means essentially 
that the narrow ruling clique 
that has held power for the last 
100 years continues to do so. 
The long-term view has to be 
forward-looking - we need to 
have a broader more liberal 


and more modern view of pol- 
itics.” 

That debate is now taking 
place. Last week Jersey 
opened its own “embassy” in 
Caen, to by and improve trade 
links with France. “People are 
thinking more about the fu- 
ture now. They feel there is 
more interference from London 
but they are also aware that we 
are living in a more interde- 
pendent world." said Roy Le 


Peter Macdiarmid 

Herissier, a college lecturer 
and constitutional expert. 

Chris Bright, editor of the 
Jersey Evening Post agrees, 
but thinks there should be more 
of a debate. “The millennium, 
the moves towards devolution 
in Britain and the role of Eu- 
rope are making people think.” 
be said. “But there are still 
some serious thoughts that 
have to be given to Jersey's 
sense of identity.” 
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Manchester schools to earn 
cash bonus for problem pupils 


SCHOOLS WILL be paid bonus- 
es to take on problem children 
under proposals drawn up by 
Manchester council leaders in 
the wake of a highly critical in- 
spection report 

The “dowry" system will pay 
schools up to £5,000 a year - 
double their normal budget - to 
take on children who have al- 
ready been permanently ex- 
cluded from another school. 

Council leaders will establish 
an expulsions “hit squad" and 
set tough targets for improving 
special-needs education to 
counter criticisms by inspectors. 

The dty is also pl anning a 
network of new centres for 
children who have been ex- 
pelled, employing the latest 
computer technology to attract 1 
them back into classes. 


BY BEN RUSSELL 
Edu cation Correspondent 

The proposals were con- 
tained in an action plan sent to 
minis ters yesterday outlining 
how the authority intends to 
deal with failing s identified in 
the first of a national pro- 
gramme of inspections. 

The education regulator; Of- 
sted, said that the Labour-run 
council had failed in its legal du- 
ties because it bad not provid- 
ed education for 140 expelled 
pupils, despite 12,000 surplus 
places in the city’s schools, 
which cost £2m ayear. 

Inspectors were sharply crit- 
ical of the authority’s policy for 
dealing with children with spe- 
cial needs. They also said that 
too many pupils were playing 


truant and that achievement 
was low. 

Under the plans, which are 
being considered by ministers, 
the council will set school -by- 
school targets for cutting the 
number of pupils expelled or 
suspended 

A small team of specialists 
will work with social services, 
the police and health workers 
to try to stop children being ex- 
pelled and provide alternatives 
for those who are thrown out 

Many of the proposals draw 
heavily on the recommenda- 
tions of the Government's So- 
cial Exclusion Unit, which 
reported on truancy and ex- 
pulsions eariier this year. 

Yesterday, Roy Jobsoa Man- 
chester's director of educa- 
tion, said the authority was 


pouring £l.lm from reserves 
into a “firefighting exercise” to 
bring the expelled children 
back into education. 

He said; “We are acutely 
aware of the problems and 
weaknesses here and we are 
working hard to do something 
abut iL We have put forward 
ideas for pilots and experi- 
ments to try to deal with the un- 
derlying problems. 

"The deprivation in Man- 
chester is off the scale. But 
most of the problems are not 
Manchester problems. They 
are problems of urban areas 
with a high level of deprivation.” 

He repeated criticism of the 
Ofsted report, arguing that 
most of the problems high- 
lighted in it had already start- 
ed to be tackled, and said he 


Teacher jailed after sex with boy, 15 


l- p. V 


AN ENGLISH teacher who had 
sex with a 1 5-year-old schoolboy 
while the pair were high on 
drugs was yesterday jailed for 
two years. 

Lucy Hayward, 30. who has 
two children, showed no emo- 
tion as she was sentenced at 
Shrewsbury Crown Court 

Judge Michael Mander told 
Havwaitl from Meole Brace, 
Shrewsbury: encouraged 

children to come to your house 
and plied them with drugs- You 
indulged in highly inappropri- 
ate sexual behaviour with a 


BY DAMIEN PEARSE 

young boy who was so trau- 
matised by it ail that he left 
home. 

“Anyone who behaved in this 
highly inappropriate manner 

can expect little menty from aqy 

Crown Court judge. Suppose 
you were a man and the victim 
was a girl. There would be no 
question whatsoever that cus- 
tody would be imposed. Why 


ference?" 

Andrew Lockhart, for the 


prosecution, said Hayward had 
regular sex encounters with the 
boy after befriending him last 
year. He said the pair would 
often smoke cannabis before 
having sex at the teacher’s 
home. 

He said that when police ar- 
rested Hayward at her home 
they found handcuffs, a trun- 
cheon, a vibrator; a sex video 
and an erotic magazine. 

She was immediately sus- 
pended and last month sacked 
from her 220,000-a-year post as 
a teacher at the Abraham 


Darby school in Ttelford, Shrop- 
shire. Initially, Hayward de- 
nied any wrongdoing and said: 
“1 did not do it, I love my job. 
The kids at the school love me. 
I am a very popular teacher " 

But in May, she admitted in- 
decent assault possession of 
cannabis, and allowing her 
home to be allowed to smoke 
the drug. 

Fbrthe defence, Simon Mills 
said that Hayward had had an 
unhappy childhood and had 
not deliberately set out to give 
children drugs or seduce them. 


was confident targets would be 
met. But he stressed the 140 ex- 
pelled children highlighted by 
inspectors represented the 
most difficult cases. 

Richard Leese. chairman of 
Manchester City Council, said: 
“We fuDy accept the criticism by 
Ofsted about the past perfor- 
mance of the LEA [local edu- 
cation authority] with regard to 
educational provision for pupils 
excluded from schooL 

-Wfe will be setting up a thor- 
ough administrative framework 
to ensure we are dealing with ail 
excluded children and ensuring 
that they continue to receive ed- 
ucation. Fbr most children that 
will be by getting them back into 
school as soon as possible. But 
it may be hard work and in some 
cases impossible." 



Lucy Hayward: guilty 


Bullying 
victims 
chase big 
payouts 

by Brendan berry 

GOVERNORS of the school at 
the centre of an ex-teacher’s 
bullying case fully backed the 
headteacher and staff today. 

They stressed that none of 
allegations of torment made by 
former deputy head Anthony 
Ratcliffe had been proved. 

Mr Ratcliffe, 48. won more 
than £100,000 damages in a 
landmark out of court settle- 
ment after blaming more than 
12 months of bullying for two 
mental breakdowns which 
forced him to quit teaching. 

Now a self-employed kitchen 
fitter, he was backed by his 
union, the Association of iWch- . 
ers and Lecturers, who started I 
proceedings in the High Court. I 

Pembrokeshire County 
Council agreed a settlement but 
denied his allegations. 

Meanwhile, the Association 
of Teachers and Lecturers said 
it had been “inundated” since 
the settlement with calls from 
other people alleging they were 
suffering from bullying. 

Lawyers acting for the union 
are already involved in anoth- 
er “seven or eight” cases. More 
are in the pipeline, a 
spokesman for the union said. 

“We have had calls from 
teachers who are members of 
other unions, and also from 
people outside education alto- 
gether. including members of 
the civil service.“PeopIe say 
they’re being bullied, too, at 
work, and asking how they can 
get help.” be said. 
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Its easy for you to munev with the new 

Scottish Widows Credit Card. Our APR is 15.^%, 
and onlv 11.9% APR for balance transfers in the 
first 12 months. There's no annual lee. And 
days’ interest-free credit. What's more, our can! will 
stay consistently competitive. Just call 0S00 7S3 1-1 14 
now for vour application padc. 
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BRITAIN'S BIGGEST HI-FI STORES 



MULTIBUY 

SAVE £50 ON 
THESE PRODUCTS 
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LATEST TECHNOLOGY MINIDISC 

DIGITAL QUALITY HI-FI RECORDINGS 







EXPERIENCE MUMMSC 
IN OUR SPECIAL 
DEMONSTRATION ROOMS 

We offer a wide selection of MiniDisc 

including all the latest models with in-store 

experts to advise you. . 

■ Digital quality Hi-Fi recording and 
playback. 

■ Quick track access - under 1 second. 

■ Re-record over 1 million times with 
no loss of quality. 

■ Insensitive to shakes and shocks. 
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A GREAT CHOICE OF MINIDISC SOFTWARE 




C HNV CD Mini Hi-Fi with 
■*_! Recordable MiniDisc 

■ 30 watts (RMS) per channel. 

■ 5 sound presets. ■ RDS digital tuner. 

Model MDT313. Was £499.99. 

9 MONTHS INTEREST FREE OPTION* 


I WHfiT HIFV? 
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REVIEW | 
FEB '98 


CURRYS PRICE 

£ 449.99 
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AVAILABLE FROM ONLY £9.99 
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Ultra-Compact CD Micro Hi-Fi 
with Recordable MiniDisc 


■ Full MiniDisc edit functions. 

■ Single CD. 

Model MDX5. Was £399.99. 

6 MONTHS INTEREST FREE OPTION* 


SALE PRICE 

349* 



SHARP 


IE I One-touch synchro 
— • digital recording from 
3 CDs to MlniObc with 
no cable fuss. 

Model MENU. Was £349.99. 
6 MONTHS INTBKST . 
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Recordable MiniDisc 
Player with CD 



SALE PRICE 

<299» 


pi |i a ra CO Mini Hi-Fi with 
cAiujca,| Recordable MiniDisc 

■ Multipiay - plays up to 3 CDs. 

■ 30 watts (RMS1 per channel. 

■ Digital tuner. 

■ Graphic equaliser 

Model CURRYS PRICE 

XR-H33MP. PfBBlB 

M 399.99 
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■ Mutupliry - plays 
up to 3 CDs. 

■ Multipiay - plays 
up to 3 MiniDiscx. 

Model MDT515;. 


CD Mini Hi-Fi with 


Recordable MiniDisc 


CURRYS PRICE 


12 MONTHS 

. 
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FREE 

SPEAKERS 


Portable Recordable 
MiniDisc Player ‘ 

■ Digital synchronised 

recording. 

■ ID second anti-shock 
memory: 

Model MDMS701. 

Was E299&S. Was £279.99. 

SALE PRICE 
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INTEREST 


I R rY~NrV Recordable 

J MiniDisc Player 

■ MiniDisc edit functions. 

■ Remote control. 

■ Sampling rate CURRYS PRICE 

converter. m 

Model MDS-JE520. 1 ||| 

fi MONTHS INTEREST // / 1 Qfl 

to-e option* Ifcfcir.W 



INY 


fi MONTHS INTEREST 
FREE OPTION* 


■ 10 second shock- 
resistant memory. 

■ Joystick control. 
Model MDXC7900R. 
E^EHEIOESIHa 

Ask for details 


In-Car MiniDisc Tuner 

CURRYS PRICE 
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FREE 
SPEAKERS 


Proril 


Portable 
MiniDisc Player 

■ Available in Blue. 
Silver or Orange. 

■ Various play modes. 
Model MZE25. 

CURRYS PRICE 
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PIONEER’ rnu . , u ._ 

CD Mini Hi-Fi 

■ Unique separate LC Display. ■ Card style remote control. 
* Wall mountable speakers. ■ Subwoofer. 

Model N57/T. 9 MONTHS INTEREST FREE OPTION* 

(System Price not including Stand CURRYS PRICE £499.99.) 


WHAT HI-FI? ■ PRICE 
****** INCLUDES 

|hi-fi standi 


CURRYS PRICE 

£549.99 





Ultra-Compact 
CD Micro Hi-Fi 

■ 30 watts (RMS) per channeL 

■ Remote control. 

■ 4-piece system. 

Model SCHD5T. 

9 MONTHS INTEREST 
FREE OPTION* 

CURRYS PRICE 



WHARF EDALE 


ifanmiN CD Mini Hi-Fi 

■ Multipiay - plays up to 7 CDs. 

■ Tray load cassette deck. 

■ SO watts (RMS1 per Channel ■ BOS digital tuner. SALE PRICE 

Model SYS990 Was £799 99. . .. 

12 MONTH S INTEREST FREE OPTION* CJ I O 

Ask for details rflBV^QQ 


FREE HI-FI STAND 


§ .Q NY 1 CD Mini Hi-Fi 

■ Multipiay - plays up to 3 CDs. 

■ Full remote control. 

■ 100 watts (RMS) per channel. 

Model MHC-W550. 

Was £499.99. 

9 MONTHS INTEREST FREE OPTION* . 


SALE PRICE 


t399»H 


lowest 

PRICES 

find . lower P*e g* 

SPOT WE’LL NEVER BE BEATEN 





K SL^OOD CDMkroHFB 

WL m< 

Model HM701. IMitfr 1 ?. 
9 MONTHS INTEREST HUE OPTION* 




■ Illusion display 
vvlth dimmer. 
Model SCHDS5, 




| a CD M|nj H j_ R 

■ Multiploy - plays up to 5 CDs. 

■ 100 watts {RMS) per channel. __ 

■ Superwoofer BWW...1 CURRYS PRICE 

Model 5CAK45. BZQ| AAA 

6 MONTHS INTEREST ■fiYflfl'B IUU 

FREE OPTION* ttilUUl £^7^99 


UJtNyNj CD Mini H |_p, 

■ 45 warn (DIN) per channel. 

■ Dolby HX-Pro. 

■ 4-piece system 
Model DF88S. 

12 MONTHS INTEREST 
FREE OPTION* 




EXCLUSIVE 

MODELS A 0FTCRS 


CURRYS PRICE 

f699 9 9 


5 Sftz*- ffiSOi 

Model SCEHfioa. Ml4w|f*tT 
9 MONTHS MTEREST FREE OPTION* 

KENWQQD D oteyPro^ook" 

■ Vwreaehvsted. 

■ Remote control. 

Model SEA550. 
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Currys 


PEAS OF MIND FOR 

•For exceptional 

CINEMA AT HOME 

AWARD 

INSTANT CREDIT 

CURRYS DQIECT 

Years to come 

value. e*di«w 

AND HI-FI 

WINNING 

With Currys Premier 

For direct, doorstep 
delivery Freephone 

0500 304304 or fax 

01442 888145 9am -8pm 
MorvFrr, 9jm-5 30pm 

Lit, I0am-5pm Sun). 
Delivery charges 
irom £3.25 

Part of DSC Retail Ltd 

Up to 5 years expert service 
support when you buy a 
Mastercare Coverpfan 

Service Agreement. 

*PU« UP TO 12 MONTHS 
INTEREST FREE OPTION 

WHEN PURCHASED WITH 

ANY PRODUCT OVER £250. 
Aifc in-store for details. 

to D5G Retail Ltd. 

DEMONSTRATION 

ROOMS 

In mosl Superstores. 

IN-STORE 
REPAIR SHOPS 
AND PC RAM 
UPGRADES 

Repairs 7 days a 
week {same day 
wherever 
possible) 

Advantage Account 
you can take 
advantage of any 
credit offer 

In-store. 

Ask tor details. 



AU Superstores offer easy pjrtuTrl.**" A 

Currys are licensed credit br^^ H i™L M .!CT^“ d - HP2 7TG 
— ** in-stor* far diffaiic 


♦ ' EXAMPLE OF INTEREST 
FREE OPTION ON 
SELECTED PRODUCTS 


unuf rr wravc to ’ um * «**«< ** -» >*** * « 

nUlY II vYUlUVJ lorWtWSIh.JtAICttsrtTftaoBlfcfy 
npafHnt xontog to On p*wd wiaf with At prato. Saw Kara 
Worts' dwwcrt ukm fcr tlgfeat- Emale lattd on Crfi hkr of CtBJl 




Fo> tun vatirs £1000 and owe nMaun deport h iota. Stayn to sues 
when you open a top Premier AAaNage ArduiL mo M® qwotoss 
avaUUe on request froor Dtp «W Mqbnds Awm^ Hand HsopnwJ, 
HarntVZ mHAnoatutti must Iw « m owr.Il hiK Mmll 


WATCH OUT FOR 
OUR VOUCHER 
SPECIALS! 
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HOME NEWS/7 


THE CASUAL eye skimming 
the Wood River Journo! might 
have got quite a shock. “Rupert 
man dies when hit by boat’s pro- 
peller” , the headline read. 

Alcohol was involved Had 
Mr Murdoch, the lord of all that 
he. surveys, come all this way 
just to die in a senseless boat 
accident fuelled by too much 
Bud Lite? 

But no: Rupert is a small 
town near this idyllic resort 
town, and Mr Murdoch was 
quite safe, ensconced in the 
splendour of the Sun Valley 
Resort Lodge, way up in the 
wilds of Idaho, with his people. 

Once every three years, the 
American magnate sets up 
shop somewhere to think 0V er 
his businesses, and he in 
all the panjandrums, politicians 
and press barons that he can 
muster. 

Last time, at Hayman Island, 
in Australia, it was Tbny Blair 
who visited News Corporation’s 
retreat to bare all 
Yesterday, Mr Murdoch’s 
putting power apparently sli ght- 
ly di m i n ished, it was the turn of 
Gordon Brown, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer 
Of course, everyone wanted 
to hear words of wisdom from 
the finance ministe r who is 
scheming to replace his prime 
mini ste r , and the tycoon who 
makes and breaks govern- 
ments. Yes, we are talking 
about Anwar Ibrahim, the 
Malaysian Finance Minis ter; 
and Boris Berezovsky, the bil- 
lionaire Russian, of course, two 
of the other star turns. What- 
ever can Mr Murdoch and Mr 
Brown have found to discuss 
with them? 

If the word “retreat" con- 
jures up the search for peace in 
a simple hut in the wilderness, 
then think a g ain , and check 
your credit-card balance. 

This comer of the Pacific 
North-West was reserved for 
Basque shepherds until Count 
Felix Schaflgotsch arrived in 
1035, sent by the railway tycoon 
Averell Harriman to find the 
perfect ski resort for Union 
Pacific Railroad. Harriman 
bought the Brass Ranch on 
Schafigotsch’s recommenda- 
tion, and turned a wilderness 
into the winter resort par ex- 
cellence. 

Now Sun Valley has eveiy- 
tbing, ardutecturalty speaking 
at least It is a mixture of Eng- 
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Rupert Murdoch (second top right) is holding court ministered to by Gordon Brown, Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the Russian tycoon Boris Berezovksy 


fish baronial, Tyrolean, and 
American pastoral the whole 
shebang set down in what looks 
like the Scottish Highlands with 
the heating turned up. 

In pursuit of authenticity 
there are some odd touches. 
The waitresses in the Kondi- 
torei Cafe wear Austrian na- 
tional dress, for example. 

And in the inner sanctums of 
the Lodge, the fires are burn- 
ing even though it is in the 90s 
outside. 

It has the feeling of all ski re- 


sorts out of season pleasant but 
a little aimless. The views are 
spectacular; the comfort and 
dCcor always muted and taste- 
ful (apart from those girls in the 
dirndls). 

It took two chartered Boeing 
757s from New York City and 
two 737s from Los Angeles to 
bring in the 500 or so guests, 300 
executives from News Corp's 
many subsidiaries and their 
spouses. Nothing has been 
spared to keep them comfort- 
able while they share their vi- 


sions of the 2 1st century across 
the conference tables. The 
leisure opportunities are, as 
they say in the brochures, un- 
paralleled, though it is to be 
hoped that not too many be- 
came over-excited by the trip to 
the Gun Club on Thursday. 

The British representatives 
included a team from BSkyB, 
plus Peter Stothard, editor of 
The Times, and, from the The 
Sunday Times, the editor; John 
Witherow, and Mary Ann 
Sieghart and Michael Gove. 


The Sun was represented by 
David Yelland, its new editor; 
Andy Coulson. assistant editor 
and political editor Trevor Ka- 
vanagh. 

The motto on the car num- 
ber plates in Idaho is “Famous 
Potatoes," a tribute to the agri- 
cultural product for which the 
state is known throughout the 
world. And the men and women 
whom Mr Murdoch has drawn 
here are his Famous Potatoes: 
the controlling hands behind 
much of the world’s television. 


radio, newspapers and cinema, 
yet hidden away few of them no- 
table faces to the world or, 
probably to Mr Murdoch for 
much of the time. 

Occasions like this are their 
chance to poke their heads out 
from the dirt for a few hours, 
and hope to be noticed for 
preferment when the next 
round of chip-slicing comes 
along - or at least to be saved 
from the compost heap. 

They have presented their 
views to each other and to the 


man at the top table over the 
past week, in sessions on each 
media segment and on greater 
issues such as the conflict be- 
tween journalists and adver- 
tisers. They have eaten under 
the stars with each other and 
met colleagues from far-flung 
parts of the Murdoch empire, in 
what can only be described as 
a media durbar, the equivalent 
of those great gatherings of the 
princes and potentates which 
the British staged in the Raj. 

Yesterday was reserved for 


4 

Tony Stone 

the big shots, the Browns and 
Berezovskys of this world, to 
put their stamp on things. Per- 
haps that is all there is to it for 
the august visitors from the 
world of politics: a chance to tell 
it like it is to the Rupert Man. 

Perhaps it is enough to 
share the delightful company, 
soak up some rays, perhaps risk 
a few minutes on the ice rink 
and then scoot off again. Or per- 
haps there is something more 
in it for them; and it sure isn’t 
potatoes. 


Dublin house prices 
go up 15% this year 


DUBLIN HAS confirmed its sta- 
tus as a European boom town, 
with a new index showing that 
houses in the Irish capital rose 
15.5 per cent in the first five 
months of this year. 

The latest increase follows a 
25-per-centjump last year and 
20-per-cent growth in 1996. It 
was confirmed in a study pre- 
pared by Dublin’s Economic 
and Soda! Research Institute 
for Ireland’s biggest lender 
the Irish Permanent 

Public concern that young 
buyers were finding it almost 
impossible to find affordable 
homes prompted the govern- 
ment to intervene in April amid 
claims that investors were ac- 
counting for 30 per cent of pur- 
chases, forcing prices far 
beyond levels attributable to 
normal demand. 

The Dublin surge compares 
with an increase outside the city 
of 10.5 per cent Galway one of 
Europe's fast-growing cities, 
is also seeing sharp rises. 

The April measures, intro- 
duced after recommendations 
from the economist Peter 
Bacon, cut tax relief for in- 


BY ALAN MURDOCH 

in Dublin 

vestors and reduced stamp 
duty for first-time buyers of sec- 
ond-hand houses. 

Among other reforms the 
government is also moving to 
increase the supply of new 
building land by relaxing pop- 
ulation-density restrictions 
later this year. The Central 


Bank has been told to scrutinise 
lending practices amid fears 
that some institutions were al- 
lowing buyers to borrow more 
than was prudent. 

Property sources say there 
has been a sharp foil in investor- 
buyers bidding in the weeks 
since the changes. Since May 
a substantial number of Dublin 
houses have been withdrawn 
from sale by auction as bidding 







FYices rose 15i> per emit in the first five months of the year 


failed to reach expectations. 
Also, more second-hand hous- 
es are now being offered for sale 
in the wake of the price growth . 

Irish property demand is un- 
derpinned by an unusually 
strong obsession with owning 
property. Irish home owner- 
ship stands at 80 per cent and 
rising, against a European av- 
erage of 56 per cent I 

Ireland's continuing high 
growth rate, with GDP up 10.5 
per cent last year ithe highest 
in the OECD area for the third 
successive yean and demo- 
graphic factors, suggest hous- 
ing demand will keep growing. 

The victims of the proper- 
ty boom have been lower-paid 
workers in the rented sector A 
survey by the Threshold hous- 
ing action group found that of 
those ou incomes of under 
£10.000 a year. 25 per cent are 
paying £400 a month rent, 
though some of these share. 

It also found a significant 
proportion pay in excess of 40 
per cent of income in rent. It 
suggested runaway rent levels 
may also be pushing up de- 
mand to buy. 
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Widow’s hitman case rejected 
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A MAGISTRATE yesterday dis- 
missed conspiracy charges 
against the widow and two chil- 
dren of a retired major who had 
been accused of hiring a hitman 
to kill him. 

Jackie Leeming, 55, her son 
Stephen, 33. and daughter 
Jayne, 30, were charged with 
conspiracy to murder 63-year- 
old Geoffrey Leeming after he 
was found stabbed to death in 
the garage of bis York home. 

The prosecution had alleged 
that the trio hired a hitman to 

kill Mr Leeming because they 
feared that he would find out 
about their lavish lifestyles, 
which he was unwittingly fi- 
nancing through the failing 
family business. 


by Lisa Salmon 

But stipendiary magistrate 
Guy Hodgson said at the end of 
a committal hearing at Ybrk 
Magistrates’ Court that there 
was not enough evidence to 
commit the three for trial at 
crown court The prosecution 
was trying to make “solid 
bricks out of straw", he said, 
adding: “Having looted at all 
the evidence I still reach the 
conclusion that what was said 
to be evidence was still a theo- 
ry. The police are no nearer 
solving this investigation than 
they were at the beginning." 

But he committed the three, 
phis family accountant Mal- 
colm Herbert, 37, for trial on 


charges of fraudulent trading. 

Paul Worsley QC-, for the 
prosecution, had said that the 
conspiracy to murder charges 
comprised “an unusual case" 
which rested entirely on cir- 
cumstantial evidence. 

Mr Leeming was stabbed 
through the heart as he went to 
check his garage in October, 
1996. His wife found him col- 
lapsed in a pool of blood. A 
sharp bloodstained knife was 
found dose to the house. 

The court was told that the 
family owned drainage business 
was on the brink of failure but 
that large amounts of money 
were still being withdrawn, at 
the expense of creditors. Mr 
Worsley had alleged they want- 


ed access to Mr Learning's 
money to save the business. 
The killer has not been caughL 
After the case Jackie Leem- 
ing, speaking on behalf of the 
family, said that they had “been 
through a living nightmare”. 

She added: “My husband, 
their father, who we dearly 
loved and who we miss even.’ 
day was murdered. In the past 
year we have needed all our 
strength to fight these un- : 
founded allegations. 

“Now we would like some 
privacy to come to terms with 
the reality of Geoff's death and 
grieve in our own way." 

A charge of conspiracy tu 
murder against Mr Herbert 
was also formally dismissed. 
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We’ll give you at least £75 a 


week, Harman tells elderly 


Mr Cook leaves his 
bower boots at home 


PENSIONS 

Bv Glenda Cooper and 


Daisy Sampson 


PENSIONERS WILL receive a 
guaranteed minimum weekly 
income of £75, Harriet Har- 
man, the Social Security Sec- 
retary, announced yesterday, 
j She also revealed that John 
Prescott the Deputy Prime 
Minister is set to give more help 
to pensioners through further 
concessionary travel prices. His 
announcement wfll form part of 
the Transport White Paper to be 
published on Monday. 

- While Ms Harman ’s move 
was welcomed by charities and 
campaigners, they warned the 
amounts given did not go far 
enough. Up to a million “for- 
gotten” pensioners slip through 
the net of benefits, and in 
regions such as Whies as many 
pensioners entitled to income 
support do not claim it as pen- 
sioners who do. 

From April 1999 single pen- 
sioners will be guaranteed an 
income of £75 and pensioner 
couples will receive £116.60. 
FTom next April there will be 
personal advisers for these 
pensioners, who will use com- 
puter systems to collate data on 
those who they suspect are 
not rtaiming their entitlement 
and help them to do so. 

The DSS estimates that ad- 
ministration will cost 3 per cent 
of the £2J5bn, but were unable 
to say how many personal 
advisers would be needed. 



Harriet Harman announced that pensioners will have personal financial advisers 


Ms Harman said the Gov- 
ernment had already made a 
winter fuel payment of £20 for 
all pensioner households and 
planned to do so again next 
winter. “We have allocated a 
further £500m to make those 
winter fuel payments a per- 
manent feature of all pension- 
ers' income.” 

This move was welcomed by 
Age Concern and Help the 
Aged. “We are delighted that 
the Government has at last 


recognised the need to help our 
poorest pensioners,” said Sally 
Greengross, director-general 
of Age Concern. But she crita- 
dsed the minimum level “Pen- 
sioners need a minimum of 
£150 a week to enjoy a modest 
lifestyle and maintain their dig- 
nity and independence." 

Mervyn Kohler, head of pub- 
lic affairs for Help the Aged, 
said it was “not a bad first 
shot”. He welcomed the pro- 
posal to set up a team of pen- 


sion advisers as “exactly the 
right approach". 

“We need human beings vis- 
iting and talking with pension- 
ers, and helping them fill in 
relevant forms.” 

The shadow Social Security 
Secretary Iain Duncan Smith, 
accused Ms Harman and the 
Prime Minister of trying to talk 
their way out of Labour’s man - 
ifesto promise to cut welfare 
spending. “The real issue that 
remains is whether these in- 


creases are real, sustainable 
and will not be dawed back as 
Govmimentkxsesc(xitroIoffe 
economy” he said. 

Ms Harman rejected daims 
about the scale of social secu- 
rity spending, saying it would 
grow more slowly in this par- . 
tiament than it did in the last. 

Mr Duncan Smith demand- 
ed to know the estimated, or 
real, cost of the pension advis- 
ers. “If one civil servant can 
screen even 1,000 pensioners in 
a year, that means over 8,000 
new civil servants - at a cost of 
£250m on an annual basis -just 
on bureaucracy,” he told hen 

Ms Harman said details of 
the figures would be available 
when the scheme had been 
evaluated early next yean 

Malcolm Wicks (Lab, Croy- 
don North) asked the Secretary 
of State to ensure that the ad- 
visers could help pensioners 
with other issues, such as tak- 
ing advantage of free eye-test- 
ing She said they would, on an 
ad hoc basis. 

The Labour left-winger 
Jeremy Corfiyn (Islington N) 
and Plaid Cymru’s Ieuan Wyn 
Jones OCpys Mon) both 
attacked Ms Hannan for felling 
to restore the link between 
pensions and earnings that the 
Conservative government 
broke in the Eighties. 

Ms Harman said: “The 
Green Paper we will be bring- 
ing forward in the autumn win 
look at the level and future of 
the basic state pension.” 


PARLIAMENTARY grandees 
took command of the House 
of Commons for the annual 
routine debate on the Nato 
Alliance, one of those set- 
piece occasions to which only 
knights of shires, privy coun- 
sellors or defence buffs need 

apply- 

The subject was opened by 
the Foreign Secretary; Robin 
Cook, who finally decided 
that grandeur and gravitas 
were the preferred strike- 
command option in place of 
bis normal kki-’em^where-it' 
hurts style. •••. 

Fbr several weeks a states- 
man has been itching to break 
out of the traditional con- 
frontational Cook chrysalis. - 
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the day as Mr Cook, fresh from 
his triumph over the select 
committee studying the SSerra 
Leone affair; lorded it over the 
Commons in true “to the 
diplomat born” style. The 
proof of this makeover was 
when the Opposition defence 
spokesman John Maples ac- 
knowledged that Mr Cook had 
made “a diplomat's speech”. 

The Foreign Secretary 
began to enjoy his four tfhorv 

zon of international affairs, 
peppering his speech with 
grandiloquent references to 
Eastern and Central Euro- 
pean countries applying to 
join Nato. After months of 
playing in the traditional par-: 
liamentary sandpit of political 
insults and cut-and-thmst. 
he discovered the joys of dri- 
ving the Rolls-Royce of Fbr- 
eign Office privilege. 

The House was in no mood 
for harsh argument The most 
Mr Cook had to face were 
courteous barks from Tam 
Dalyell (Lab, linliliigow) and 
Jeremy Corbyn (Lab, Isling- 
ton North) who put the voice 
of traditional and respectable 
old Labour Mr Daiyefl. who in- 
tervened several times, 
seems to read the New York 
Kmes as avidly as the British 
press, pointing out US press 
reports that toe Czech Re- 
public was against Nato and 


that the cost of Nato was 
greater than the Foreign 

Office acknowledged. 

Mr Cortyn, who used to be 
a bite noire of thelbiy party 
has become thoroughly rea- 
sonable in toe legitimate case 
be puts against Nato. He 
pointed out that encouraging 
Eastern European countries 
to join runs toe risk of in- 
creasing militarism on toe 
borders of unstable countries 

in the former Soviet Union. 

Tory backbenchers lis- 
tened, for toe most part in 
respectful silence, waiting 
for their turn to sound im- 
portant The chief bigwig on 
their side was Sir Geoffrey 
Johnson Smith (C, Weaidonj, 
who is 74 years young with a 
well-manicured crop of thick 
gjnger hair and looks even 
more Hashing than Robert 
RedfbrcL He oozes charm 
and smarm and held the im- 
portant office of Leader of the 
UK Delegation to toe North 
Atlantic Assembly whatever 
that is, for 10 years, until the 
Tories’ defeat last yean This 
involved onerous business- 
class travel and heavy con- 
sumption of oysters, foie gras 
and rhampagnA He is, there- 
fore, treated with due defer- 
ence by any sensible Foreign 
Secretary. 

His nam e was called by 
toe Deputy Speaker and be 
raised a point of order; com- 
plaining about toe pensions 
statement by the Secretary of 
State for Social Security, Har- 
riet Hannan, which was 
about to Interrupt toe pro- 
ceedings for 45 minutes. He 


• sat down and nothing hap- 
pened He had not realised 
topt the (hair had called him . 
to make his speech. 

But it was only a few mo- 
ments before Sir Geoffrey 
was required to resume Ins . 
seat temporarily, for Ms Har- 
man’s statement ■ 

The Government has used 

toe past few days, since Gor- 
don Brown’s statement on 
pufalic expenditure, rather 
- 5s though Christmas has . 
copie six months early Each 
day a minister has donned 

the red robes of Santa Clans 
to dish out taxpayers 
largesse. Yfesterda# day four 
since the Treasury opened its 
sack of goodies, Ms Hannan 
was able to report that her . 
true love, Gordon, had sent to 
her department not a mere ; 
four French hens, but 
enough loot to bribe every 
pensioner, rich or poor Her 
statement reflecting her sar- 
torial and political style* was 
as simple as ever more 
money for all old people. 

Her shadow, Iain Duncan 
Smith, made heavy weather 
with an icy-hearted response 
complaining that this was 
all a breach of Labour's man- 
ifesto commitment to rein 
back welfare spending. He 
grumped about this and that 
but faced Labour taunts of 
“What about pensions? This 
is a pensions statement” 

TT?s main point was that 
Labour had promised to cut 
the welfare budget but the 
more he proved his case, the 
more labour backbenchers, 
who still feel happy at doOops 
of welfare cash, felt reassured 
that Harriet was on their side. 

Ms Hannan rejected his com- 
plicated arguments with her 
simplistic approach: “This is 
all high-blown theory.” 

Mis Harman’s statement 
petered out and we slowed 
down to resume toe dulcet 
tones of Sir Geoffrey Johnson 
Smith, whose timelessness 
will see out this government 
along with most Members of 
Parliament 
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Land-mines ban -puts 
soldiers’ lives at risk’ 
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THE BILL to outlaw land-mines 
was being marched through the 
Lords yesterday, despite a 
former senior Army officer's 
warning that soldiers’ lives 
might be put at risk. 

Peers debated the second 
reading of the Landmines Bill, 
which the Government wants to 
get on the statute book before 
the first anniversary of the 
death of Diana, Princess of 
Whies, on 31 August 

The measure allows Britain 
to ratify the Ottawa Convention, 
which seeks a worldwide ban on 
anti-personnel land-mines. 

Brigadier Lord Vivian (Con), 
a former member of the 
Defence Intelligence Staff, said 
land-mines should be retained 
until an alternative had been 
found. He described the devices 
as “defensive protection 
without which the lives of our 
soldiers become more at risk”. 

But Baroness Symons of 
Vtemham Dean, junior minister 
at toe Foreign Office, said: “The 
Government’s view is that the 
limited utility of anti-personnel 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

by Daisy Sampson 


mines is far, far outweighed by 
the suffering they cause.” 

Lord Moynihan (Con) , while 
supporting the “spirit of the leg- 
islation", warned that it was in- 
consistent with toe convention 
that it purported to reflect 

There are members of both 
Houses who feel that the leg- 
islation does not go far enough 
or fully implement toe conven- 
tion. The controversy sur- 
rounds clause 5, which allows 
British forces to procure, trans- 
fer modify, adapt or prime land- 
mines -but not lay the weapons 
- when involved in international 
exercises with countries not 
signed up to the convention. 

Earlier in the day Robin 
Cook, toe Foreign Secretary, 
urged the Commons to support 
the expansion of Nato and the 
entry of Poland. Hungary and 
the Czech Republic. This would 
boost the membership to 19 
allies with “shared principles". 

Nato members agreed unan- 


imously at the Madrid summit 
last year' to admit the three 
countries. Parliament has no 
power to overturn this decision 
Mr Cook said toe expansion 
would help Britain if it ever 
needed Nato’s help. “The prin- 
ciple tf collective defenrewfflno^ 
be weakened by the expansion 
of Nato's numbers,” he said 
The Conservative defence 
spo k eanan, John Maples, stres- 
sed the importance of consid- 
ering toe views of Russia, which 
regards the expansion of Nato 
with suspicion. Bruce George 
(Lab, Walsall South), chair man 
of the Defence Select Commit- 
tee, added: “I hope the Rusaans 
will realise ... that they are not 
confronting Nato in an eyeball- 
to-eyeball Cold War military 
confrontationist environment.” 

Mr George said toe paranoia 
in Russia was “quite terrifying", 
and referred to the Russian far- 
right leader Vladimir Zhiri- 
novsky: “I can say here, with the 
security of parliamentary priv- 
ilege, at least in formal terms 
the man is certifiable." 


Laid-back Banks THE HOUSE 


polo^i Ralph ulrea ' Msko* „ . TunbeHand < 

millions ol items 


TONY banks, the sports 
minister claimed he was 
immune from toe reshuffle 
fever threatening to descend 
on toe Cabinet, saying he did 
not “give a toss” if he was a 
minister or even an ME 
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With the Comprehensive 
Spending Review completed 
and time running out before 
the recess, Tbny Blair is 
poised for the first shake-up 
of his Cabinet But Mr Banks 
told Kirsty Young on Channel 
5: “I don't actually in the 
ultimate give a toss. I'll do 
my job to the best of my 
ability, that’s all I can do,” 


ini 


Cabbie crusade 


A BILL to clear cowboy cab 
drivers off the streets of 
London cleared one of its 
final hurdles yesterday when 
it was given an unopposed 
second reading in the House 


of Lords. The Private Hire 
Vehicles (London) Bill now 
stands a strong chance of 
becoming law. 

£6m breakdown 

in fi n a n cial controls at the 
Ministry of Agriculture’s 
Intervention Board 
Executive Agency led to 

more than £6m being left 
“unresolved" in its accounts, 
it was reported by the Public 
Accounts Committee. Its 
chairman, David Davis, a 
former Tory minister, said a 
new off-the-shelf computer- 
ised accounts system had 
quickly developed faults. 




QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Expenses double 


HOUSE OF FRASER 


ARMY & NAVY • DAVID EVANS ■ DICKINS & JONES - BINNS • BARKERS • DH EVANS ■ HOWELLS * JOLLYS 
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Curtain Merchandise noi aiaiUbk- at all stores. 


the COST of Lord- 
Lieutenants in Northern 
Ireland has more than 
doubled over toe past 
decade. A written answer 
by Paul Murphy. Minister of 
State at toe Northern 
Ireland Office, revealed that 
their expenses rose from 


£4,000 in 1988/89 to a peak of 
£14,000 in 1996/97, and were 
£9.000 in 1997/98. Mr 
Murphy was responding to 
a question from Jim 
Murphy (Lab, Eastwood). 


Taylor on the Net 


ANN Taylor-s department 
will go online b.v toe 


autumn, she announced 
yesterday fa a written 
answer to Ian Bruce 
(Con, Dorset South) 

Mrs Taylor, the Leader of 
toe House of Commons and 
President of the Council, 
says her department will be 
aWe to correspond with 
MPs and the public via the 
Internet 
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New Parliament: The Prime Minister flies north with 


3> 



a mission to stop a haemorrhage of Labour support to the Nationalists 

Blair urges Scots 
to remain in UK 


Tony and Cherie Blair, with Donald Dewar, on the steps of the Caledonian Hotel in Edinburgh David Moir 


TONY BLAIR flew north yes- 
terday to try to staunch the 
haemorrhaging of Labour sup- 
port to the Nationalists and in 
effect begin the fight fix* control 
of the Scottish Parliament 

Scotland was facing a choice 
of two futures, the Prime Min- 
ister said - a new partnership 
with the rest of Bri tain, based 
on prosperity, a better health 
service, more jobs and good 
schools: or separatism with a 
party that wanted to “wrench 
Scotland out of the United 
Kingdom". 

In a powerful speech in 
Edinburgh, he ridiculed the 
Scottish National Party as a 
one-issue band who wanted to 
retreat into isolation and the 
past “Solidarity not separatism 
has always been Labour's 
creed," he told an audience of 
most of the party’s 169 hopefuls 


By Stephen Goodwin 
Scotland Correspondent 

for the home-rule elections in 
10 months' time. “Ours is not a 
politics about passports. Ours 
is a politics about principles. " 

Mr Blair’s repeated empha- 
sis on solidarity and social jus- 
tice will be welcomed by party 
members in Scotland who had 
feared these old virtues for- 
gotten by New Labour. 

Alex Salmond, leader of the 
SNp said Mr Blair’s “away day" 
to Scotland was only happenin g 

because of New Labour’s panic 
at the rise of the SNP “It illus- 
trates Labour’s key weakness 
in Scotland, which is that they 
are a London-controlled party, 
who take their orders straight 
from Big Brother Blair” 

The Nationalists believe they 
are on to an electoral winner in 


Does Middle 
Scotland 
really exist? 


By Stephen Goodwin 

ONE PHRASE coined in a radio 
phone-in - “Middle Scotland” - 
has provoked an outpouring of 
indignant media comment and 
vox pops. 

Tony Blair’s attempt to claim 
“there's a Middle Scotland as 
well as a Middle England” ap- 
peared to have badty backfired. 
How can the Prime Minister 
claim to understand Scots when 
he compares them to Middle 
England, a term understood 
here to mean the aspirations] 
residents of the South-east? 

In a country submerged in is- 
sues of national character and 
identity it matters not that ex- 
actly this type of person exists 
in comparable nunibers in Scot- 
land. They are probably thick- 
er on the ground in Edinburgh 
than just about anywhere in 
England. But the suggestion of 
a similarity irked, and enabled 
Scottish National Party leader; 
Alex Salmond. to crow about an- 
other “Blair blunder". 

In Scotland there is a belief 
that Middle England voted with 
its wallet, inferring that main- 
stream Scotland views tax in- 
creases to pay for schools and 
hospitals with equanimity Win- 
nie Ewing, the SNP's veteran 
member of the European Par- 
liament, underlined this view 
yesterday Scotland was a much 
more “egalitarian" nation than 
England, she said. 

Despite that, social depri- 
vation in parts of Glasgow and 
on the fringes of Edinburgh is 
as bad as anywhere in the Unit- 
ed Kingdom and the passage 
between what once would have 
been called working-class areas 
and leafier professional zones 
is stark. Tblk of an egalitarian 
nation against this background 
of “haves and have nots* may 
be mere sentimentality. 

For Mr Blair and his New 
Labour team, the common de- 


nominator of these two “mid- 
dles” is that they are the float- 
ing voters Labour needs to win 
elections. They are generally 
aspirational, often people who 
want better jobs for their chil- 
dren than their blue-collar 
backgrounds. In England, this 
meant not so much the Home 
Counties stereotype sneered at 
by the Scots as Essex Man 
and his cousins in the Midlands, 
where former Labour parlia- 
mentary seats had gone over to 
Baroness Thatcher 

In Scotland, the same hard- 
working, aspiring middle 
ground is there but it has fol- 
lowed a different electoral 
track. Under the Conserva- 
tives, it continued to vote 
Labour and now it is increas- 
ingly telling pollsters it will 
support the nationalists. 

Labour has only itself to 
blame. New Labour seems a 
wholly London show, epito- 
mised by the Millennium 
Dome, while Old Labour in 
Scotland is beset with scandal 
after scandal 

Mr Blair has a knack of rub- 
bing the sensitive Scots up the 
wrong way with his off-the-cuff 
remarks and Mr Salmond has 
a talent for exploiting them as 
examples of London Labour. 
During the referendum cam- 
paign it was an easily distort- 
ed comparison between the 
Edinburgh Parliament and 
parish councils, and now it is 
Middle Scotland. 

But, however unfortunate 
the phrase, Mr Blair knows 
his target With this week's 
£1 Jbn extra for education and 
£L8bn on the health service, fol- 
lowed by the attacks on sepa- 
ratism and his appeal to 
solidarity and social justice, 
the Prime Minister has shown 
a belated awareness of main- 
stream Scotland's concerns 
and given Mr Salmond notice of 
a fight 


VIAGRA CORNER 

DESPATCHES FROM THE FRONTIERS 
OF MEDICINE 


EAGERNESS among men. or 
possibly their partners, to 
see if the Viagra anti-impo- 
tence drug lives up to its 

promise has fitted sales so im- 
pressively that the manufac- 
ture!; Pfizec is extending the 
factory that makes its key in- 
gredient 

Its plant at Ringaskiddy. 
near Cork, in the Irish Re- 
public, the only place making 
the unique chemical, is to be 
expanded at a cost of 
IRGOOm, the company con- 
firmed this week. The drug 

has yet to secure approval in 

Europe, but has achieved 
monthly sales of $400m 
(£250m> since April as a result 
of 17 million prescriptions. 

The sales singe has helped 

lift Irish exports sharply. Ex- 
ports of “organic chemicals , 

■ I..^Uinrrra TirmnPO 



61 per cent in January ana 
February against the same 
period in 1997, according to 
the Central Statistics Office. 

Sales ofthe “Pfizer riser 

helped boost total Irish ex- 
ports in March to IR£3.8bn, 
the highest yet recorded^ 


Paddy Caffrey, Pfizer’s man- 
aging director in Ireland, said 
that the expansion would add 
100 staff at the Ringaskidtty 
plant, currently employing 
320, plus 400 temporary build- 
ing jobs. “It's a tremendous 
boost to the area," he said. 
Construction is to begin in the 
autumn. 

Staff at the Ringaskiddy 
plant with share options have 
seen their holdings soar in 
value following the drug's 
success in the US. The shares 
have jumped 30 per cent in 
price from $88 to $115 since Vi- 
agra's launch in ApriL 

ALAN MURDOCH 



describing themselves always as 
“Scotland’s Party”, something 
which UK-wide Labour cannot 
claim. Labour in Scotland is re- 
peatedly mocked as “a branch 
office of MOlbank Tbwer”. 

With Labour tr ailin g behind 
the SNP by up to 14 per cent in 
the opinion polls, and beset by 
council scandals and internal 
rows, most party loyalists will 
greet Mr Blair's intervention 
with relief. He set about the 
SNP with a bruising vigour alien 
to Donald Dewax; the Secretary 
of State for Scotland. 

Labour's pledge for Scot- 
land was “a partnership for 
good", Mr Blair said. All the 
SNP could offer was sepa- 
ratism, with taxes up to pay for 
it, the economy put at risk and 
hospitals and schools without 
the funding they needed. 

In language strongly remi- 


niscent of that used by the Con- 
servatives last year in opposing 
devolution, Mr Blair said the 
British people remained united 
tty a common history, standing 
together to defeat fascism and 
working together to build a 
modern welfare state. 

Even the architect of the 
NHS 50 years ago, Aneurin 
Bevan, was wheeled out to sup- 
port the union case “Nye Bevan 
was Welsh,” Mr Blair said “But 
what mattered ... was not his 
national identity. It was his 
sense of social justice.” 

Earlier, Mr Salmond told 
BBC Radio 4's Today pro- 
gramme that Mr Blair was out 
of touch with the Scottish peo- 
ple, saying that if Mr Blair bad 
to be summoned north to “sort 
out the SNP it does rather il- 
lustrate the fact that [Labour is] 
a London-dominated party”. 
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The Stena HSS really is quite unlike any other ferry you 
may have travelled on before. As the world's largest 
fast ferry, it has all the on board facilities of a conventional ferry 
and yet jets you to Treland from Holyhead or Stranraer 
in half the time. Alternatively, from Fishguard our Stena Lynx 
can speed you to Ireland in just 99 minutes or you could 
take our luxurious Superferry. Added to all this, you'll 


find our prices are as competitive as ever: between 17 July 
and 6 September 1998, you can take a car and five people 
over and back from just £199* return. No wonder more people 
choose to travel to Ireland with us than any other ferry company. 
For details or to book call 0990 70 70 70 or see your 

travel agent. For information on inclusive holidays, call 
Stena Line Holidays on 0990 74 74 74. 


•Return price valid to r up lu ? days m Ireland via Superhrrry uv-m Fishguard and Holyhead travelling oui and 
back on a weekday tC19 for Saturday and Sundae travel! Travel must fcc compliied by nth Sept. I'tyS Applio, t" new 
bookings only and suttee! lo availability Par full details ptiu-*. 1 w current Fa>: Ferry and Ferry Guide 19*8 
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‘I feel so sorry 
for the killers 
of my son' 


LAWRENCE 



FOR Neville end Doreen 
Lawrence, the public inquiry 
has been a kind of catharsis. 
Now, perhaps, they can finally 
start to grieve. 

fbr the past five years, from 
the moment that Stephen was 
murdered, they craved infor- 
mation. How did it happen, 
who did it why did it take so 
long to make arrests? 

Why did the Crown Prose- 
cution Service drop the case? 
Why were five violent racists 
free to walk the streets when 
their beloved and gifted son was 
dead and buried in Jamaica, the 
only place where they could be 
sure that his grave was safe 
from vandals? 

As the evidence was com- 
pleted this week after 55 days, 
Mr Lawrence said that the in- 
quiry - for which the family 
fought long and hard - had, to 
a large extent, achieved what 
they had hoped. 

“It has given us answers to 
some of the questions that 
we've been asking for so long," 
he said. “It has filled in the 
spaces that were blank." 

At the same time, the inquiry 
has been a gruelling experience 
for the couple Neville, who is un- 
employed, attended every day; 
Doreen, a university welfare of- 
ficer; went as often as she could. 
They satat the front of the room; 
dignified silent figures. 

“I couldn't believe some of 
the things I was hearing," Mr 
Lawrence said “They [the 
youths he believes are respon- 
sible for his son's death] were 
sitting there in the witness box 
saying that they didn't know this 
and they couldn’t remember 
that I found it vety distressing; , 
sometimes I just wanted to ; 
shout out 

“I always thought that the i 
British police was one of the 1 
best in the world I felt that be- 1 
cause there were so many peo- 1 
pie involved in the killing, it ] 
wouldn’t take them very long to 1 
find out who it was. I said to my- 1 
sel£ as long as they find one 


By Kathy Marks 

person, they'll find the rest 
easily.’' 

At times, listening to the ev- 
idence about the botched police 
investigation was intolerable. 
When Mr Lawrence could takp 
no more, he would leave the 
room to recover his composure. 

It has been a long road to 
here. Three police investiga- 
tions, a rare private prosecu- 
tion, a lengthy inquest, a review 
by the Police Complaints Au- 
thority and the four-month pub- 
lic inquiry. 

The strain of it all shows. Mr 
Lawrence is visibly greyer, his 
wife is a coiled spiring of tension. 

‘It has given us 
answers to some of 
the questions that 
we've been asking for 
so long. It has filled 
in the blank spaces' 


They both look exhausted They 
say that their religious faith and 
their two other children - Stu- 
art. 21. a graphic design stu- 
dent, and Georgina, 16, who has 
a place at art college - help to 
keep them going 

Friends and relatives who 
set up the Stephen Lawrence 
Family Campaign remain 
another important source of 
support 

The inquiry has done noth- 
ing to buOd bridges between the 
couple and the police. They are 
convinced their relationship 
got off to such a disastrous start 
because officers were not 
accustomed to the concept of a 
respectable black family. 

Police seemed more inter- 
ested in investigating Stephen’s 
background than in finding his 
killers, they beBeve. u My son was 
black, so he must be a criminal," 
Mrs Lawrence has said They 
themselves were treated by of- 
ficers as “gullible simpletons". 

After the failure of the pri- 


vate prosecution, the public 
inquiry was “the next best 
! thing", Mr Lawrence said this 
week, “a way of trying to deal 
- with the whole situation by get- 
! ting answers’ 1 . 

It’s a poor second best, 
though. More than anything in 
the world, the Lawrences 
would like to see the five youths 
behind bars, and there is little 
realistic chance of that hap- 
pening 

Three of them - Neil Acourt, 
Luke Knight and Gary Dobson 
- were formally cleared of the 
murder at the end of the private 
prosecution. 

The other two - Jamie 
Acourt and David Norris - are 
unlikely to be prosecuted even 
if new evidence is found be- 
cause they would argue that 
publicity has deprived them of 
the chance of a fair triaL 

It is possible that some of 
them could face criminal pro- 
ceedings for perjury on the 
basis of their evidence to the 
public inquiry. Sir w illiam 
Macpherson, the inquiry chair- 
man, has not yet decided 

whether to refer toe transcripts 

to police. 

Civil action against them is 
another avenue that remains to 
be explored 

Mr Lawrence is remarkably 
charitable in his view of the five 
people widely regarded as 
Stephen's killers. “I feel sorry 
for them because I fed that they 
don’t know any better; ” he said 
“They were brought up that 
way. They don’t know right 
from wrong I teach my kids 
right from wrong not to do cer- 
tain things.” 

Looking bade on the past five 
years, he says he has changed 
beyond measure. “I don't recog- 
nise myself,” he said “Some of 
toe things that Fm doing now, 

I didn't know rd be able to do 
them. 

“At the same time, it is some- 
toingl have to do, to get to the 
bottom of what happened to my 
son.” 
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Neville Lawrence passes a poster of his son, Stephen, on his way Into the public inquiry yesterday Mykel Nicoiaou 
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■ TIMETABLE" 

T jFEVENTS ;, 

24 March: Edmund Lawson ; 
QC. counsel to the Inquiry, . 

the bearings wan a . 
SJternent describing the pqflcar 
inquinTas “seriously flawed". 
an March: Neville Lawrence 
~avs in a statement that he was , 
told by a visitor to his house ; 

that the sus Pey Jgy ( : ••• 
washing blood oft themselves : • 

on the night of the 
a May: Michael MansftekiQQ, 
counsel for the family,- alleges- - - v 
there was a conuptllnk . yv- . 
between a police ofneer apd ^v^ 
Clifford Norris, a n< *5 TOUS ^.--- / 
criminal and fatftar of oito orlMry 
live suspects. ^ 

■13 May: Ian Orampton, who .*-_ 
led the initial investigation - 

admits that he should have:- ^ - 
made arrests within 48 hours^~- 

14 May: The suspects. 
announce that they plan to see* . 
leave to apply for judicial review . 
of the decision. to call them to.; 
give evidence at the Inquiry.- 

ts May: Duwayne Brooks, who \ 
was with Stephen when he was . 

murdered, tells the inquiry: . - 

"Racist thugs killed Steve and ; 
shattered my life." 

27 May: Brian Weeded, head .' 
of the murder squad for 14 v* 
months, admits that until . . -= 
recently he did not understand ' . 
the legal grounds on which . 
police can make arrests. . ' 

11 June: Neville and Doreen ..••• 
Lawrence give evidence. Mrs 'V; 
Lawrence interrupts questioning 
by a barrister for the 
Metropolitan Police, askings. 

'Am I on trial?" • . 

12 June: The High Court - - < 

grants the suspects leave to 
apply for judicial review. 

15 June: Inquiry watches a. . 
videotape recorded by a secret - 
police camera hidden fri the flat , 
of one of the suspects, showing . 
them brandishing knives and 
expressing violent racist views. 

17 June: Speaking through a - 
high-ranking officer, Sir Paul : 
Condon, the Commissioner, 
apologises to the family for the 
first time for the incompetence 
of the investigation. 

18 June: Lord Justice Simon 
Brown dismisses the judicial 
review application, but says the 
five may not be asked whether . 

- they killed Stephen. - r 
23 June: The Met denies " 
making a systematic attempt to 
coach officers giving evidence - 
to the inquiry. 

29 June: The suspects' 
appearance Is marked by 
violent scenes inside and out . 
the inquiry as Nation of Islam 
activists attempt to enter the ; 
building and force the hearing 
to be adjourned for four hours. \ 

30 June: The suspects are 
pelted with bottles after evasive 
and Implausible evidence. 

1 July: A senior Crown • 
Prosecution Service lawyer V * • 
accuses the Lawrences of '? - - 
wrecking future prospects of -, 
their son's killers being brought 
to justice. . 

16 July: Commander 
Raymond Adams, who went on 
permanent sick leave shortly 
after becoming involved in the 
investigation, tells the inquiry 
that he was not corrupt. 
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In a prison cell, the man 
overshadowing the case 


Supposing someone was willing to 
put £3,000 at your disposal? 

You could spend it all at once or just 
a little at a time — there would be no-one to 
say what you could or couldn’t do. 

Or you could keep it in reserve 
for when you really needed it. 

It would be simple to use. 

You’d have a special chequebook, with every 
cheque made out to you. Write one out, 
bank it, and once cleared the money would 
be yours. And It would be up to you to pay 
back just the minimum amount each month 


^served 


or more — whatever suited you at the time 
— with interest on the balance charged at a 
competitive rate. 

That’s the idea behind Marks & Spencer 
Personal Reserve. 


And perhaps the best feature 
of all is that, with no annual fee, 
^^1 no administration charges and no 
early settlement fees, a Personal Reserve 
costs you absolutely nothing unless you’re 
actually using it. 

For more information, please call us 
on 0800 100 150. 


FOR SIX years, Clifford Norris 
led an apparently charmed life. 
Wanted for drug smuggling 
suspected of murdec he slipped 
effortlessly in and out of toe 
country, idling a way his time on 
the beach in Australia and on the 
golf courses of the Sussex coast 

Police, it seemed, were pow- 
erless to apprehend him, even 
when it became clear that he 
was blighting the Stephen 
Lawrence murder investigation 
-in which his son, David, was a 
prime suspect - by spreading 
fear among teenage witnesses. 

Then, in 1994, a year after 
Stephen was killed, his luck 
changed. A new senior detec- 
tive, Bill Mellish, took charge of 
the Lawrence case, and decid- 
ed that it was time to sort out 
the Norris problem once and for 
aJL Within two months, Clifford 
was behind bars. 

It had not required the skills 
of a MaigreL MrMellish’s team 
rummaged through a dustbin 
outside Norris's home and 
found a birthday card ad- 
dressed to his wife, Teresa. 
Having established that he was 
in Britain, they tailed Mrs Nor- 
ris to a holiday cottage near 
Battle, in East Sussex. When 
Clifford emerged for breakfast 
at a local cafe the following 
morning, they pounced. 

How did a violent and ruth- 
less professional gangster man- 
age to remain on the run for so 


By Kathy Marks 

long? This is one of the unan- 
swered questions that fuels the 
conspiracy theorists, who be- 
lieve that Norris - long in ca- 
hoots with corrupt police 
officers, they say - offered 
bribes to botch the Lawrence 
inquiry so that his son and the 
others went free. 

On the face of it the propo- 
sition is plausible enough. Nor- 
ris, thanks to the drugs trade, 
had plenty of money to line po- 
lice officers' pockets. He also 
had a track record of using 
bribery to interfere with the 
course of justice. 

Just a few weeks before 
Stephen was killed, a white 
youth, Stacey Benefield, was 
stabbed in the same area. He 
named his assailant as David 
Norris, who was duly arrested. 

A week later, Clifford ap- 
proached Benefield with £2.000 
in cash and the promise of 
£3.000 more if he changed his 
story. The trial went ahead and 
David was acquitted amid al- 
legations of jury nobbling. 

Clifford had good reason to 
try to sabotage the Lawrence 
murder investigation. This 
time, not only his son would 
benefit David’s co-defendants 
included Jamie and Neil 
Acourt whose five uncles, the 
Stuart brothers, were criminal 
associates of Clifford. Another 


suspect was Luke Knight un- 
related to Norris, but nephew 
of Ronnie, toe former East End 
gangster 

How far Norris’s tentacles of 
influence extended into the 
Metropolitan Police is hard to 
ascertain. What has emerged is 
that he had a relationship with 
at least one officer; Detective 
Sergeant David Coles, of the 
Flying Squad. 

Undercover Customs offi- 
cers were keeping an eye on 
Norris in the late 1980s be- 
cause he was suspected of in- 
volvement in the importation of 
a quarter of a ton of cannabis. 
During that period, they ob- 
served three meetings between 
Norris and Coles in the Tiger's 
Head pub in Chislehurst, Kent 
At one meeting. Coles was 
seen making notes and using a 
calculator. Norris was seen 
passing him a carrier bag The 
day after their third encounter, 
in June 1988. Norris and his 
brother, Alexander, went on 
the run, evading arrest in a big 
Customs swoop. 

Coles told a police discipli- 
nary inquiry that he had been 
cultivating Norris as an infor- 
mant. Investigators concluded 
that there was “a much closer 
relationship than Coles was 
prepared to admit to" He was 
disciplined for a separate mat 
ter and dismissed, but rein- 
stated at a lower rank on appeal. 


So far, so intriguing. What 
were Coles' links, though, to the 
Lawremfe murder squad? First- 
ly. it transpires, he had served 
in the past under Ian Crampton, 
the detective superintendent 
who led the investigation for the 
first three days. Det Supt 
Crampton wrote Coles a lauda- 
tory character reference for toe 

disciplinary inquiry 

Secondly, in what was, at toe 

very least a bizarre twist of fete, 

Coles was one of toe officers as- 
signed to guard Duwayne 
Brooks, the principal witness to 
Stephen's murder when he gave 
evidence at the Old Bailey in toe 
fli-feted private prosecution. 

All the senior detectives 
have denied collusion with Nor- 
ris. Most despite long periods 
working in south-east London, 
they had never heard of him 
in 1993. DS Crampton says the 
name David Norris “rang no 
bells" when it came up in tip- 
offe to the incident room - al- 
though he himself was, by a 
remarkable coincidence, in- 
volved in the case of a contract 
,,8 a police informant 
called David Norris, no relation. 

The picture remains tanta- 
usingly inconclusive. Sitting in 

his prison cell midday through 

an eight-year sentence, Clifford 
Norns must be relishing his 

new-found notoriety. As fer as the 

™ence case is concerned, he 

is the spectre at the feast 
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I should’ve been firmer with police’ 


THE LAWYER representing 
the parents of Stephen 
Lawrence yesterday told the. 
public inquiry into the black 
teenager's murder that he 
regretted not being firmer 
with the police. 

Imran Khan, a solicitor, 
had been accused by sever- 
al officers involved" in the 
murder case of hindering 
their efforts to catch the 
killers by his persistent 
demands on behalf of the 


By Simeon Tegel 


Lawrence family for infor- 
mation about the progress of 
the murder hunt 
Mr Khan was asked by 
Sonia Woodley QC, who rep- 
resents three senior police- 
men involved in the case, 
whether he had any regrets 
over his dealings with the 
Lawrence family. To laughter 
from the public gallery, Mr 


Khan replied: “Perhaps I 
was not as firm as I should 
have been with the police * 

^L^^gan to act for 
toe family three days after 
Stephen, a black A-level stu- 
dent, was killed by a gang of 
white racists at a bus Sop £ 
Eltoam, south-east London. 

in Apn^ 1993. 

He raised the issue of the 
farajysd'ssalislactionover 
police liaison with senior offi- 
cers heading the murder 


a ! so sent otters, 
I? ce,ved no replies, 
demanding to know whStfaS 
any suspects had been iden- 
™ d ’ or charged 
“j* 11 k the &8to and 
final witness to give evf- 
dencetotoepuburfaq^ 
into the police failuriTto 

&S n ’^ erst ' 3 ^ 

inquiry, which ended its first 

crucial stage yesterday. 
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How the police murdered justice 



David Norris 



(centre back,. Jamie Acourt (second right,, and Gaiy Dobson (hack right, running the gaunUet of an angr, crowd after month pEJSH 

radios, no first 
and no idea 
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IT WAS a brutal and nasty mur- 
der, but it was hardly the most 
complex of cases to crack. A 
young man was stabbed at 
10.30pm, on a well-lit main 
street, in view of three people at 
a bus stop. The victim’s friend 
witnessed the attack from dose 
at hand. The motive was dear: 
racism, pure and simple. 

The prime suspects were a 
gift in the hands of a smart 
bunch of CTD officers. They 
were teenagers, they lived lo- 
cally and they bragged about 
the killing. They had a track 
record as violent racists and, 
crucially, there were five of 
them, five chances that one of 
them might slip up, or buckle 
under pressure. Five routes to 
the heart of the crime. 

Police did not solve Stephen 
Lawrence's murder, and had 
his parents been less stubborn, 
that might have been the end 
of it The official version of 
events - that the evidence was 
just not strong enough to nail 
the killers - would probably 
never have been contested. 

The public inquiry was the 
family's last chance to learn the 
truth and, for once, the system 
did not let them down. The in- 
quiry has peeled away the lay- 
ers of secrecy surrounding 
their son’s death and subject- 
ed the murder investigation to 
merciless scrutiny. 

As the evidence tumbled 
out, a picture emerged of stag- 
gering incompetence at every 
level of the police force, from 
the constables who failed to 
pursue the gang on the first 
night, through the superinten- 
dents who put off making ar- 
rests for two weeks, to the 
assistant commissioner who 
assured the Lawrences that 
everything was going just fine 
behind the scenes. 

So many opportunities were 
missed, so much vital infor- 
mation was ignored that the 
question is begged whether in- 
eptitude alone can adequately 
explain it The family’s lawyers 
argued that darker forces must 
have been at play: racism, or 
corruption, or both. 

The inquiry team may well 
decide that the corruption case 
remains unproven. But to the 
consternation of the Metropol- 
itan Police, it is certain to con- 
clude that racism undermined 
the conduct of the investigation. 

Police detest this charge; it 
sticks in their gullets. But their 
response to Stephen's murder in 
April 1993, is a depressing re- 
minder that, despite all the high- 
minded policy initiatives on race, 
on the streets little has changed 

Racism and incompetence 
are the two threads running 
through this story. Both are 

visible from the moment that po- 
lice arrived at the crime scene 
to find one young black man pac- 
ing up and down in an agitated 
state and another unconscious 
and bleeding on the pavement 
Whatever their reasons, of- 
ficers did not see fit to admin- 
ister first aid to Stephen - 

prompting Doreen Lawrence to 

suggest later that they “did 
not want to dirty their hands 
with a black man’s blood”. In 
fact, police barely touched 
Stephen, failing even to estab- 
lish that he had been stabbed, 
or to locate his wound 
Meanwhile, his friend, 
Duwayne Brooks, pointed out 
the direction in whkh theyouths 
had fled just 15 minutes earlier 
No one acted on this infarma- 


By Kathy Marks 


tion. Two Territorial Support 
Group units arrived, but their 
supendsing officer. Inspector 
Stephen Groves, thought it 
more fruitful to make inquiries 
in a pub than to knock on doors 
of nearby houses. “A pub is an 
absolute mine of information,’’ 
he explained to the inq uiry 

The way police reacted to 
Duwayne is illuminating This 
was an 1 8-vear-old whose dose 
friend had just been attacked and 
was probably dying. There was 
no human kindness in the way 
he was treated No one asked 
him if he was injured Officers 
were aloof and suspicious, scep- 
tical of his account of events. 

Constable Linda Bethel 
asked if he had any weapons. 
Insp Groves wondered whether 
Duwayne - alone of all the 
civilians at the scene, the rest 
of whom were white - might be 
the guilty parly. “It would be 
wrong for me to make as- 
sumptions, absolutely wrong" 
he told the inquiry. “The fact 
that Duwayne Brooks is there, 
yes. he may be a suspect." 

Fifty-seven officers were 
called to the scene in Eltham. 
south-east London, but it was not 
a productive night's policing. 



Stephen: Got “double dose 
of racism” 

Nevertheless, the senior inves- 
tigating officer; Detective Su- 
perintendent Ian Crompton, bad 
ample grounds to arrest the 
suspect within two days, thanks 
to a flood of telephon e calls to the 
incident room identifying Jamie 
and Neil Acourt David Norris, 
Luke Knight and Gary Dobson 
as the killers. Detailed informa- 
tion was also supplied by a skin- 
head who was dose to the gang 
and was known to police as a re- 
liable informant 

Why did police not move in 
swiftly maximising the chances 
of finding forensic evidence 
and enabling identification pa- 
rades to be held while memo- 
ries were fresh? Poor 
judgement alone was not to 
blame. Detective Superinten- 
dent Brian Wee den, who took 
over from Det Supt Crampton 
after three days, had such a 
shaky grasp of the law that he 
thought he needed hard evi- 
dence in order to arrest. 

While senior detectives pro- 
crastinated, surveillance offi- 
cers watched as bizdiners of 
clothing were removed from the 
Amiris' home. They were pow- 
erless to alert the murder 
squad because they had no ra- 
dios or mobile telephones. 

That still left several potential 
witnesses who might help to 
build a case against the five 
youths. They needed careful 
handling . They were teenagers 
who lived on the same council es- 
tate as the alleged killers; they 
were vulnerable and anxious. 


Detective Sergeant John David- 
son, a tough, middle-aged Scot 
was the officer dispatched to win 
their confidence. Most of them 
refused to co-operate; some of 
their parents threatened to sue 
him for “harassment”. 

When theyouths were final- 
ly arrested, most invoked their 
right to silence. Jamie Acourt’s 
interview lasted seven minutes. 

Given this lamentable se- 
quence of events, it seems 
hardly surprising that the 
Crown Prosecution Service 
dropped the case in July, two 
months later. The CPS cited 
lack of evidence: it was evi- 
dential problems, too. that 
caused the collapse of the pri- 
vate prosecution mounted by 
the Lawrences in 1996. 

At the public inquiry, the ev- 
idence alone was shocking 
enough. But the police officers 
themselves - 65 of them testi- 
fied - were deeply unimpressive 
witnesses who reinforced the 
image of shambolic inertia. 

A less glowing advertise- 
ment for the Met's claim to 
serve all communities equally 
would be difficult to find. There 
was not a single black officer 
among them. Six of them re- 
fused to accept that Stephen's 
murder was racially motivated. 
Many, after long spells working 
in areas with large black pop- 
ulations. were unaware that 
“coloured" is an offensive term. 

The gulf between policy and 
practice was dramatically il- 
lustrated by Assistant Com- 
missioner Ian Johnston, the 
second most senior policeman 
in London, who. minutes after 
declaring that the force as- 
pired to the most exacting stan- 
dards of racial awareness, 
stated that districts with high 
crime rates were often popu- 
lated by “coloured people”. 

It seems hard to believe, 
given the number of serious 
flaws in the murder inquiry that 
senior officers all the way up to 
Sir Paul Condon, the Commis- 
sioner, continued to defend it 
until last December, when the 
Police Complaints Authority 
published a damning report. 

This culture of closing ranks 
and covering up mistakes has 
been powerfully exposed by 
the public inquiry Even when 
an internal review of the 
Lawrence case was carried 
out by the Met’ s finest, the end 
product was a whitewash. The 
review was approved by Sir 
Paul and cited as proof that 
there was no substance to the 
family’s complaints. 

It was only a few weeks ago 
that the Met finally apologised to 
the family. Until then, rather 
than accept that it was its fault 
that the killers were stiD at large, 
it blamed everyone but itself 
What has emerged from the 
public inquiry is that Stephen re- 
ceived a double dose of racism: 
killed because of the colour of his 
skin and then let down by a crim- 
inal justice system that at a sub- 
liminal level holds black life 
cheap. This most seminal of 
cases has forced people to con- 
front the racial tensions that still 
scar British society and ex- 
posed a crisis of confidence in 
the police, particularly among 
the blade population. 

There is thus a huge weight 
of responsibility on the shoul- 
ders of Sir William Macpherson. 
the inquiry chairman, to heal di- 
visons and satisfy the yearning 
fbrjustice of the Lawrence fam- 
ily and the wider community. 


Racist 

Record 

Questions and answers 
during the murder suspects' 
appearances at the inquiry 

Neil Acourt: “Black 
people call each other 
niggers, so why does it 
matter if white people say 
that?" 

Luke Knight in the covert 
video comments on Enoch 
Powell after he visited 
Africa. “He came back here 
saying they were uncivilised 
and all that and then they 
started coming over here 
and he knew, he knew 
straight away, he was saying 
'No, I don't want them here, 
no niggers. They'll ruin the 
gaff', and he was right, they 
have ruined if’ 

Michael Mansfield QC to 
Gary Dobson at the 

hearing: “The use of the 
word nigger by you 
indicates a real hatred of a 
black person, doesn't It?" 
Dobson: “1 wouldn't say 
so. It's just a word that 
comes out sometimes." 
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Chinese 
dissidents 
push for 
new party 


by Stephen vines 
in Hong Song 

CHINA'S EMBATTLED h uman 
rights movement, frequently 
written off as dying, is showing 
fresh signs of life in the wake 
of President Bill Clinton’s re- 
cent visit A group of 100 dissi- 
dents from 19 provinces has 
joined forces to protest over the 
arrest of nine activists who 
were detained for trying to es- 
tablish an or ganis ation 
the Chinese Democracy Party. 

The significance of the letter 
sent to President Jiang Zemin 
and Premier Zhu Rongji is the 
nationwide spread of the sig- 
natories. Most human rights 
protests in China are highly 
localised. 

It seems that the dissidents 
have been emboldened by the 
Clinton visit which gave rise to 
an unprecedented public de- 
bate on human rights issues. 

In their letter to the Chinese 
leadership, the dissidents note 
President Jiang’s promise to 
sign the United Nations Con- 
vention on Civil and Political 
Rights. The convention guar- 
antees the right of peaceful 
political expression. 

The founders of the still ob- 
scure Chinese Democracy 
Party had pointed to their 
rights under the Chinese con- 
stitution to establish a political 
party. This right has never been 
tested during five decades of 
Communist rule. 

Nine party members were 
arrested, although five were 
subsequently released. “Tfeare 
surprised to learn that nine dis- 
sidents were detained on the 
pretext they threatened state 
security.'' said the letter from 
the campaigners. 

It also stated that the arrests 
were “against the Chinese gov- 
ernment’s promises to improve 
human rights and promote 
democracy". 


The United States has also 
protested over the arrests 
which were seen by critics of 
the Clinton visit to China as a 
sign that the government in 
p oking bad shrugged off Mr 
Clinton's repeated calls for 
human rights and a more open 
political system. 

Mike McCuny, the US Pres- 
ident's spokesman, said: “It 
reminds us how important it is 
to continue to press the case for 
human rights, exactly as the 
President did when he was in 
China." 

Tang Gooqiang, the Chinese 
Foreign Ministry spokesman, 
described those arrested as 
people who “are actually crim- 
inals who violated Chinese 
laws". He refused to speculate 
on whether those stfil in de- 
tention would be released. 

The speedy arrests of the op- 
position parly members con- 
trast with reports of a much 
more open atmosphere in 
China, allowing a for higher de- 
gree of debate than at aqy time 
since the 1989 crackdown on the 
democracy movement 

A Western academic who 
was recently at Peking Uni- 
versity, said that “practically 
everything is open for debate 
these days, you can talk about 
anything and, much to my sur- 
prise, both students and teach- 
ers were keen to do so". 

President Jiang has recently 
laid greater stress on imposing 
the rule of law in China, al- 
though he has not suggested 
that this would mean enlarging 
the scope of dvil liberties. 

China has successfully de- 
capitated the leadership of the 
dissident movement by sen ding 
leaders into jail or exile. 

As the organisation of this 
nationwide letter shows, how- 
even the dissident movement 
consistently proves its ability to 
reinvent itself, albeit on a rel- 
atively small scale. 
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Independence hopes for E Timor 


AN EAST Timorese man at In- 
donesian-organised celebra- 
tions for “Integration Day" in 
the capital, Dili, yesterday- the 
anniversary of the annexation 
of the former Portuguese 
colony in 1976 by Jakarta. Hun- 
dreds of troops patrolled Dili 
but there was no recurrence of 
the violence last month in 
which three people died. 


But in London, a leading 
member of the East Timorese 
opposition was optimistic about 
the prospect of change, in- 
cluding possible independence 
— which East Timorese have 
been d emanding for 22 years, 
writes Steve Crawshaw. Fer- 
nando de Araujo, recently re- 
leased after six years in ja3, 
talked of “growing interna- 


tional interest and concern", 
and said: “The people in East 
Timor are preparing them- 
selves for new moves on some 
kind of a solution. People are 
opening themselves up to new 
ideas." 

Mr de Araujo, leader of the 
mam East Timorese student re- 
sistance group, insisted, how- 
even that Indonesian talk in 


recent months of a special sta- 
tus for the territory, without full 
independence, was unaccept- 
able — “political rhetoric". 

At the formal anniversary 
ceremony in Dili, the governor 
of the territory talked of East 
Timor as “an inseparable part 
of the Republic of Indonesia”. 
But few East Timorese at- 
tended the ceremony. 


White House 
guards 
give 
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BY MAKV DEJEVSKY 

in Washington; 


IN A SETBACK for President 
Clinton the US Supreme Court 
ruled yesterday that his body- 
guards must testify in the Mon- 
ica Lewinsky case, ending 
White House hopes that their 
evidence could at least be de- 
layed. The ruling was a defeat 
for Mr Clinton, but also for the 

Justice Department and the Se- 
cret Service, which had argued 
strongly against any court ap- 
pearance by members of the 
presidential security detail. 

By the time the court issued 
its unqualified ruling, shortly 
before the midday deadline, 
the agents were already at the 
Washington DC court The in- 
dependent prosecutor; Ken- 
neth Starr; had anticipated 
victory by instructing them to 

present themselves at midday 

ready to testify. 

The decision aggravated 
what was already a highly ac- 
rimonious stand-off between 
the prosecutor’s office and the 
White House. At issue was 
whether Secret Service agents 
should be required to give evi- 
dence about die conduct of the 
man they are responsible for 
guarding. Mr Starr said they 
should; the Justice Depart- 
ment on behalf of the Secret 
Service, and the White House, 
said they should not 

A lawyer acting for the Se- 
cret Service had earlier dis- 
closed that the seven agents 
under court subpoena, who in- 
clude Mr Clintorfs chief body- 
guard, LanyCockeQ, had been 
temporarily transferred to 
other duties. That was said to 
be at Mr Cockefl’s suggestion. 
“He fdthe could not protect the 
President if he can’t be totally 
focused cm his job," said the 
lawyer; John KbteDy 

Identifying the principle at 
stake, Mr Kotelly said of the 
agents: “They should not be 
used as observation posts for a 
prosecutor who is dearty on a 
fishing expedition-” 

Mr Starr says the agents are 
key witnesses in the case he is 
hying to build against the Pres- 
ident Mr Clinton is accused of 
lying under oath when he de- 
nied having ah 'affair with Ms 


Lewinsky, a, former mite 
House trainee, and of putting 
pressure on her to deny it too. . 
The accusations lay him op^ 
to criminal charges of pojmy 
and obstruction of justice’ -:, 
and, although public opuuon is 

str pngfy against this outcome 
- to possible impeachment - 
Addressing toe row about- 
the Secret Service publicly for " 
the first time yesterday, short- . 
fy before toe court ruled, Mr 

Clinton said it would be “com- . 
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be involved". The decision to 
contest the summonses, he-" 
said, “came out of the Secret - ; 

Service-.. Their job is to pro^-l. 
tect me in a professional waft;;... 
not a political way.” He went out- \ . 
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Starr: Anticipated victory 


of his way to deny that he arthe 
White House was “wagingwar* 
on the indepeiKlentprosecutar 
Responding to a lower corart 
ruling published on Thursday 
which included an accusation 
from one judge that “toe Pres- , 
idenfs agents literally andfig- 
urativefy Ehave] declared war 
on the independent counsel", 
Mr Clinton saict “You have to 
consider the source in that 
comment That is simpty hot *i 
true.” Thatjudge. Lawrence Sfl- 
berman, is a Republican ap- 
pointee. 

The bodyguards must now - 
testify or face charges for con- 
tempt. The contribution they 
can make to the investigation 
is not dean however According 
to some familiar with Secret 
Service duties, they would hot 
have been in a position to mon- 
itor antoePreridenfsa£tiw^ - 
in private areas of toe White 
House. -- • 
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Deal on world war-crimes 
court leaves US isolated ® 
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AFTER FIVE weeks of draining 
negotiations, a historic statute 
for a permanent world court to 
try genocide, war crimes and 
crimes against humanity 
seemed on the verge of adoption 
last night, despite continuing ob- 
jections from the United States. 

Barring last-minute surpris- 
es, the document is due to be 
signed at an elaborate ceremo- 
ny chi the Capitol HOI in Rome - 
climax of a United Nations con- 
ference attended by delegations 
from 160 countries. But white the 
compromise that finally 
emerged yesterday had over- 
whelming backing, it foiled to 
meet two key conditions laid 
down by^ \toshington. In addition, 
Russia and China had misgjv- 


by Rupert Cornwell 

mgs while India still hoped to 
have the use of nudear weapons 
cla s s i fied as a war crime. 

The US was due to set out its 
position on the proposed treaty 
in the final session of toe con- 
ference before its midnight 
deadline. “Unfortunately, the 
draft treaty does not address 
American concerns over the 
court’s jurisdiction and the role 
of the prosecutor,” a US 
spokesman said, referring to his 
country’s demand for cast-iron 
guarantees that American sol- 
diers abroad would not find 
themselves under indictment 

But a vast majority of coun- 
tries, including Britain, argued 


that such an “opt-out" clause 
would render the court impo- 
tent As the hours ticked away 
the chief US delegate, David 
Sdieffec was virtuaffy isolated 
-his best hope an adjournment 
of proceedings to allow more 
time for a deal to be reached 

Under toe final proposal, 
the court’s prosecutors will be 
able to bring indictments on 
their own, subject to a final go- 
ahead from a panel of judges. 
Although a limited opt-out has 
been inserted for war crimes, 
the possibility remains that: US 
personnel could be arraigned 
before the court, irrespective of 
whether Washington signs up 
to the treaty. 

The “take-it-or-Ieave-it" deal 


on offer last night was finis a : 
compromise, pr omising - a court 
less independent than human 
rights groups would have 
wished, but-not quite toe tooth- 
less creature they at one point 
feared might emerge. 

A major worry is the “con- 
sent" requirement, that either 
toe state where the crimes 
took place or toe state of na- 
tionality of the accused must 
approve a case before it goes 
ahead *Tn most cases these wiB 
be the same,” the campaign, 
group Human Rights Watch 
said. In that case, it would be 
virtually impossible to bring to 
justice a Saddam Hussein or 
Pol Pot, whose crimes were 
against their own people. 
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In Brief 

Judge prepares to charge Bhutto 
in money-laundering case 

A JUDGE in Geneva has indicted the husband of the 
former Pakistani prime minister Benazir Bhutto on 
money-laundering charges and is preparing to charge Ms 
Bhutto. The charging of her husband, Asif Ali Zardari by 
Judge Daniel Devaud follows the indictment in June of 
three Swiss citizens linked to Ms Bhutto, dismissed in 
November 1996 on charges of corruption and misrule. 
Zardari has been jailed since her dismissal. 

Spanish king ‘couki be Eta target’ 

SPAIN’S interior minister, Jaime Mayor Oreja, has 
warned that the Basque separatist organisation Eta could 
shortly mount a serious counterattack in retaliation for 
the decision this week to ban the pro-Eta newspaper Egm 
and imprison 11 of its directors. Mr Mayor Oreja said he 
did not discount the possibility that King -T uan Carlos or 
the Prime Minister, Jose Maria Aznar, could be targeted. 

Police seek Internet paedophiles 

A TEAM of 15 investigators was yesterday scanning 
computer disks believed to contain thousands of digital 
photographs and videos of chil d pornography as they 
sought to trace a Dutch-based paedophile ring. The disks 
were found in the apartment of German-bom Gerrit Ulrich 
who was murdered in Italy last month. Police suspect the 
pornography was distributed worldwide via the Internet 

Ex-dictator under house arrest 

JORGE RAFAEL VIDELA, the former dictator faring 
prosecution for kidnapping children of dissidents during 
Argentina’s “dirty war”, has been put under house arrest 
under a law allowing prisoners over 70 to be detained at 
home. Videla, 72, was a member of the military junta 
which came to power in a 1976 coup. 


Chewing gum 
loses its flavour 

caffeine-boosted gum, fresh- 
teste gum to mask your socially 
unacceptable smoking habit, 
gums that boast dental benefits, 
a summer’s gam and vitamin : 
gums designed for the health- 

food market 

Some of the new brands - 


BY MARY DEJEVSKY 
in Washington 

THE GUM-chewing, Coke-swig- 
ging, blue-jeaned loudmouth 

thflt fhp m mru ftn 
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losing one of its most distin- 
guishing characteristics. Be- 
lieve it or not, chewing gum is 
going out of fashion. 

An impression gained from 
the streets - that young Amer- 
icans are no longer trying to 
perform the legendary feat of 

talking and chewing gum at the 
same time - is confirmed by toe 

figures. Sales of regular chew- 
ing gum in the United States 

have fallen by almost 5 per cent 

in the past year, and sales of 
sugar-free gum also declined. 
The biggest loser was bub- 



- ijon- 

feebons. registering a 37 per 
cent drop in sales. ^ 
Gum-makers, according to a 
survey m USA Today newspa- 
peu are turning to the older ^ 
bon of the market and ttylngto 
convince customers that fitun 
■ sood for them. ThSe^ 


— --- uig increases in 

sales, but not enough by far to 
compensate for the decline. 

That is because all their’ 
best efforts are still failing to 
bring back the children and 

teenagers. The young, appaf 
entfy now find' gum “boring";' 
preferring chewy sweets, Soft 
dnnks and snacks. Gum?-: 
makers blame in part the big- 
ger advertising budgets of the 

rood and drink giants for their 

more fashionable image:: 
today s accessory of choice for 
toe yoimg-abaut-town is a plus- ? 

pnpdfi 06 80106 oversw ee^- 

Med fizzy water ora beaker of' 
^^notguin; 
With ae domestic markets 

^ aTever sible decline,': 
DorSS? I ^ nufactu rers are re- 
EJS 1 ? 1 k^stog on the ; 
S for u expansion abroad:- 
You have been warned. 
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e r ev>t .Russia 
‘S lays age 

4; of blood 
to rest 


PAINFULL* reluctantly, and at 
the eleventh horn; Russia has 
finally confronted an abscess in 

its past that has festered unat- 
tended for 80 years - the mur- 
der not only of a repressive tsar 
and his wife but also of his 
- to daughters, and members of his 
household. 

"x. After seven years of hag- 

m gling. political posturing, and 

-J unresolved ecclesiastical dis- 

g putes over their bones, the Ro- 

? manovs were buried yesterday 

in a ceremony (hat - despite 
many unpromising omens - 
v ; was sombre and dignified. 

* \ The event, in the former im- 

perial capital of St Petersburg, 
jrj] thus acquired a place in histo- 
ry by categorically expressing 
, \ remorse for an episode that was 

. for years celebrated as an act 

V of heroism by the Soviet Union, 

- but which much of Russia has 

, long found uncomfortable. 

• The man who improbably en- 

gineered this achievement was 
Boris Yeltsin, whose iast- 
; minute decision to attend the 

burial, despite the absence of 
. ' ‘ the leader o£ Russian Ortho- 
doxy saved it from being an em- 
barrassing fudge, even a farce. 

The President swept into St 
Petersburg with his wife, 
Naina, both in mourners’ black, 
and took centre stage at the ser- 
vice, held in the 18tboentuiy St 
: Peter and St Paul Cathedral - 

the same River Neva island 
which the Bolsheviks used to 
launch their decisive attack on 
the Winter Palace in 1917, 

, plunging the country into Com- 

munism, famine and terror. 

Addressing a congregation 
packed with some 50 relatives 
from the dynasty and four 
dozen ambassadors, Mr IfeUsin 
described the Romanovs' mur- 
der as a “monstrous crime” - 
“one of the most shameful 
pages in our history”. Tbeirbur- 
ial was “an act of human justice. 


By Phil reeves 

in St Petersburg 

a symbol of unification in Rus- 
sia and redemption of com- 
mon guilt.” The 20th century, 
“an age of blood and violence in 
Russia”, must end with “re- 
pentance and peace, regardless 
of political views, and ethnic and 
political identity”. 

And - in remarks that are 
particularly resonant in this 
unstable land - be declared the 
use of violence “doomed”. He 
then bowed his head before the 
coffins. Earlier; when the nine 
small oak coffins were carried 
into the gilded cathedral, a 
large part of the Romanov rel- 
atives spontaneously fell to 
their knees, some weeping. 

Nicholas and Alexandra and 
their daughters Olga, Tatiana 
and Anastasia were lowered 
into a single side-chapel crypt 
lying above the coffins of the 
family doctor; maid, valet and 
cook. The mourners - among 
them Prince Michael of Kent - 
filed silently past crossing 
themselves and reaching out to 
touch the white marble cover- 
ing. Outside, in sunshine, stood 
some 500 onlookers, including 
Alexander Shuridin, a musta- 
chioed Cossack in full dress uni- 
form. Clutching a candle in one 
hand, and his peaked khaki 
hat in the other; he said, tear- 
fully: “For the first time in 
years. Mr Yeltsin looks like the 
same man who stood on the 
barricades in 1991. ”Mr Yeltsin 
was not unaided in his mission 
to inject meaning into this bur- 
ial. which has restored the Ro- 
manovs to the same building 
that holds their ancestors, in- 
cluding Peter the Great 
Russia's national-television 
news-readers wore black yes- 
terday, and gave prominence to 
the coverage. One of the major 
channels. NTV accompanied 
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bulletins with emotive pictures 
of all four of the Romanov 
daughters - who many Russians 
concede were innocent victims, 
far removed from the blunders 
of their autocratic parents. 

Mr Yeltsin s performance 
yesterday wrong-footed most of 
his rivals. The ambitious Mayor 
of Moscow, Yuri Luzhkov, who 
decided to boycott the service, 
was left to preside over ill- 
timed. costly, Soviet-style youth 
games in the capi ta l 

Alexander Lebed, another 
pretender, came to the service 
but was squeezed from the 
limelight, despite moving 
through the crowd outside sign- 
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ing his autograph and thun- 
dering to the cameras about 
how the event could so easily 
have been a farce. 

Yet the President could not 
eradicate the conflicts that un- 
derlie this event, that will bum 
on malignly 

As a 19-gun salute echoed 
across the palace rooftops and 
canals of St Petersburg as 
Nicholas H was lowered into his 
tomb, Arch-Priest Pavel Kras- 
notsvetov was in nearby Kazan 
Cathedral completing a litany 
commemorating the Ro- 
manovs, one of hundreds held 
in Orthodox churches across 
Russia. He defended his Patri- 


arch, Alexy n, who - indefen- 
sibly - has placed his desire to 
heal internal divisions in his 
church over the authenticity of 
the bones before his obligation 
to unify the country. 

Accompanied by a splinter 
group of the imperial family, the 
patriarch held a rival service 
yesterday at Sergyev Pasad, 
outside Moscow. “We don’t 
know if these are genuine re- 
mains, because we don't know 
where the DNA came from,” 
said Arch-Priest Krasnotsvetov. 
“Maybe it was from the KGB.” 

But for those who took part 
they- were real enough. “This 
was a real Christian burial. 
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Women with tsarist portraits (left): Nicholas n and the 
British representative. General Williams, in 1915; and 
soldiers carrying Nicholas's coffin (above) Reuters 


You could almost grasp it with 
your hands.” said Ernst-Jorg 
von Studnitx, Germany’s am- 
bassador, at a post-burial lunch 
for the guests, where several 
hundred mourners quaffed 
vodka and Moldovan red wine 
in the State Museum of Eth- 
nology for the People of the 
USSR. 

Prince Michael of Kent- the 
only British royal to attend, al- 
though the Queen and the 
Duke of Edinburgh are both rel- 
atives of the Romanovs - was 
said by his spokesman to have 
found the ceremony “pleasing 
and dignified.” Similar senti- 
ments were echoed by Britain's 


ambassador to Russia, and its 
official representative at yes- 
terday’s service. Sir Andrew 
Wood. 

It would be wrong to say that 
Russia has been unified by this 
event It did not grip ail the 
country, where it was a normal 
working day 

Even in St Petersburg the 
main thoroughfare. Nevski 
Prospect was teeming with 
traders and shoppers during 
the burial. 

There will be more wran- 
gling over the bones, including 
the remains of the two missing 
Romanovs - Nicholas's son 
Alexei and daughter Marie. 


The governor of Sverdlovsk. 
Eduard Rossel. claims to have 
“serious information” about 
their whereabouts. But at least 
some seemed surprised by the 
impact of yesterday's events, 
and by the emotions they 
aroused They may just heed 
the words of Nikolai Romanov, 
the most senior relative, after 
the service. Asked by The In- 
dependent if the arguments 
over his ill-feted ancestors are 
now over, he replied cautious- 
ly: “We will see. But today we 
have buried a most difficult 
part of Russia's past We have 
now to think of the future. Rus- 
sia must now look forward.” 


ar-iTimes Paris rings with praises 
isolated as Assad comes to town 
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WHEN THE guests rose to the 
music of Chopin, a Syrian 
woman in her white scarf at the 
front of the great SaDe des FCtes 
began a high scream of greeting 
to President Hafez el-Assad. 
Her utolations took the securi- 
ty men offguard. So, too, did the 
Arab chorus that followed, ecbo- 
ing down the escxjUertThotmew 
where the Garde Rdpubli caine 
stood to attention, swords 
drawn. “With our souls, with our 
blood, we sacrifice ourselves 
for you," the Syrian guests 
chanted at their leader Never 
before, amid the Belle Epoque 
statuary and painted, cande- 
labra -dripping ceilings, had the 
Plans Hotel de Wle witnessed 
anything like this. The Baath 
Party had come to town. 

Fbr 10 minutes, Mr Assad 
had sat, head bowed, his large, 
thick-rimmed spectacles 
perched on his nose, reading 
the Arabic text of Jean Tiberi ’s 
speech, as the Mayor of Paris 
praised “one of the Middle 
East’s most influential lead- 


By Robert Fisk 

in Paris 

ers” for his “distinguished role" 
in international affairs, his 
pragmatism, his experience 
and determination, his “brilliant 
career as a fighter pilot”, the 
stability be had given his coun- 
try. There seemed no end to all 
this. Nor was there. Had 
Jaques Chirac written this 
speech one wondered, as Mr 
Uberi went on to explain how 
Syria - thanks to Mr Assad, of 
course - had persuaded the 
world to recognise the country's 
pivotal place in Middle East 
peace-making? 

High above the two men, a 
19th-century roof-painting of a 
Muslim woman in a white scarf 
looked down upon them. Beside 
her bead was written in gold the 
word “Algeria". But France's 
colonial history was not on the 
agenda yesterday- Instead, Mr 
Tiber! invoked another dynasty: 
the Roman emperors Alexan- 
der Severus and Elagabal 


came from Syria, he said. So did 
the apostles Paul and Luke. 

Mr Assad was almost as 
rhetorical. He congratulated 
France on winning the World 
Cup so dose to Bastille Day and 
- after reminding his hosts 
that Syria had been “enriching 
human civilisation since the 
dawn of history”, insisted that 
his people shared the very 
same principles of equality that 
were enshrined in the French 
Revolution. 

Were France and Syria realty 
so similar, one kept asking one- 
self? Thie. the French Revolu- 
tion was a very bloody affair. 
TVue. Arab leaders have been 
knowD to compare themselves 
to Napoleon Bonaparte. But 
who was Robespierre in this un- 
happy analogy? Who was 
Marat? Or should ue have been 
thinking of revolutionary 
France's desire to free coun- 
tries living under occupation 1 ' 
Did not MrTIberi talk about “a 
peace with justice and security 
for all nations in the Middle 


East”? Had he not just 
promised Mr Assad that 
“France is ready to walk beside 
Syria on the path of peace"? 

Indeed he had. President 
Chirac had gone further a few 
hours earlier, demanding land- 
for-peace in the Middle East, the 
return of the Golan Heights to 
Syria and “the empowerment of 
Palestinians as envisaged in 
the Oslo accords". France is 
playing hard far a new Euro- 
pean role in the Middle East - 
led by France - and Mr Assad 
wants Europe to balance Lhe 
pro-lsraeli United States in 
helping the Arabs - led by Syria. 

How the Americans must 
hate this. How the Israelis 
must loathe the pageantry laid 
on by the French for the one 
Arab neighbour who has held 
out for the return of all his land , 
before peace. Perhaps this is i 
the price both must pay for al- I 
lowing Oslo to die. As the Is- 
raelis used to say when they 
retreated from Lebanon, a vac- 
uum will alwavs be filled. 


Israelis ‘backed arms sales to Iran’ 


> 

’ IN EARLY 1993, Hezbollah, the 
i Lebanese guerrilla group, fired 
■morars at Israeli soldiers in the 
bcctpied zone in south 
Lebanon, Soon afterwards the 

S army reported to 
Rabin, the Israeli 
linis teK that the mor- 
d were Israeli, raanu- 
by Soltam, a company 
wicrnad sold the mortars to 
l{n jears before and the Ira- 

B evidently passed 
Hezbollah, 
prisingly, Nahum 

enl6years’ja2this 

uppfying chemical 
Iran, continues to 
he was not alone in 
suflyng Israeli weapons to 

th^rians. His wife, Francine, 
saifiraskmyself why my bus- 
bar vas the anty one accused, 
Isn wasn’t selling onfy hum- 
mu: id pitta bread to Iran." 
j£ed it was not. From the 


BY PATRICK COCKBURN 
i n Jerusalem 

early days of the Iran-Iraq war 
Israel sold arms to Iran. In 1984, 
an Iranian pilot in an F-4 Phan- 
tom bought by Iran under the 

Shah defected to Saudi Arabia. 

ffis plane was found to contain 
spare parts shipped to Israel 
from the United States. Israel 
saw Iran as a counter-weight to 
Iraq. Sales continued after the 
war ended. Iran had suffered 
heavy casualties from Iraq’s 
extensive use of chemical 
weapons, such as mustard gas 
and nerve gases like sarin and 
tabun. Many Israeli contractors 
were interested in meeting 
Iranian defence needs in the 
late 1980s and early 1990s. 

Steve Rodan. an Israeli jour- 
nalist specialising in defence. 
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Manbar affair in Jerusalem 




' f 

Nahum Manbar: Accused 

Post yesterday; said the Israeli 
company Elbit “tried to interest 
Iran in purchasing equipment 
that would detect chemical 
weapons in a $50m deal via 
Poland." He said deals with 
Iran were with the permission 
of the defence ministry's Sibat 
arms export agency. 

Why then has Manbar ended 
up in prison as a traitor when 


others are enjoying the profits 
they made in trading with Iran? 

He had an unsuccessful busi- 
ness career in IsraeL He left for 
France in 1385. In the early lWMs 
he began to supply gas masks 
and other defensive equipment. 
From 1993, he was also supply- 
ing Iran with the means in make 
mustard gas and nerve gases. 

From 1991. he was supplying 
the Shin Bet. Israel’s domestic se- 
curity, with information about 
what the Iranians wanted. At the 
same time, Shabtai ShaviL then 
head of Mossad, Israel's foreign 
intelligence organisation, op- 
posed allowing Manbar to con 
tinue with his business. It was 
damaging Israel’s relations with 
the US because Washington had 
embarked on dual containment of 
Iran and Iraq. By 1994. US pres 
sure on Manbar w'as becoming 
intense and officials were press- 
ing Israel for his prosecution. 
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• New for 1998 1 tpap 

• Struck by the Royal Mint 

• Donation to RAF Benevolent Fund 

F ly high and proud with the RAF! Struck by the 
Royal Mint to celebrate the RAJF's 80th 
Anniversary, this new Royal Mint £5 Coin is now 
available for you to own. At just face value! 

Featuring a magnificent ‘Spitfire’ design and 
incorporating the crest of the RAF Benevolent Fund, 
this stunning new coin pays tribute to the brave men and 
women who so magnificently defend our interests in the 
skies above. 

Reserve yours today 

To be certain of reserving your Royal Mint RAF 80th 
Anniversary £5 Coin, please complete and return the 
attached coupon today. But don’t miss out. This superb 
face value offer won’t last forever! 

Westminster watford : wd 2 ?jy 


Features the RAF -> 

Benevolent Fund Crest gjSFJgiL 

Each purchase includes 1 5p 
dURMton in RAFBcmn*m Fund. .A 

Oteg. charity no. JiFJTTi S _ j 

30 Day Money Back Guarantee 

J’V/L'O Please send me my Royal Mint RAF £5 j 
■ X-Efl3coin I have ordered bdow. If nor ■ 
I completely satisfied. I understand I have full right ■ 
| of return. | 

| Max 1 RAF 80th Anniversary £5 Coin | £ 5.00 | | 

I Post age and Packing 1 £ 1.50 1 g 

1 r OrtCTRcfc *92,9098 I Total | £ 6 Sfl ‘ * 
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Militias bring 
starvation to 
south Sudan 



the independent 
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Prisoners 


Mandela 


NEWS OF the ceasefire in south 
Sudan will not have reached 
Akot, a 29-year-okl Dinka widow 
and her three hungry daughters 
camped out under trees at 
Malual Kim . Bahr el GhazaL 
The three-month truce was 
called this week between the 
insurgent Sudan People’s lib- 
eration Army and the Islamist 
government in Khartoum. 

Thousands of displaced fam- 
ilies have lost everything after 
running from out-of-control 
militias “7 have nowhere to go. 
1 am just looking for food,” 
says Akot “If I find a little 
food, HI try and cultivate. If I 
don’t find it, we will die.” She 
speaks bluntly, eyes glazed. 

Angong, a 38-year-old widow 
and mother of seven, was in a 
group of about 60 displaced 
people, mostly women, children 
and the elderly, living in the 
open about 50 yards from Akot 
Their stories tallied. “We were 
forced to run by these militias,'' 
says Angong. “They burned 
down all the houses and chased 
us. Some of the men were killed 
and children were kidnapped. 

“Now we are in need of 
everything. We have no shelter, 
medicines or food. Even if we 
get food now, we have no pots 
to cook it in." 

The Popular Defence Fbrces 
(PDF), a rag-tag cavalry from 
the north whidi is backed by the 
government of Sudan, foiled 
Angong's husband in March 
and Akot’s husband last yean 
They have just been back to fin- 
ish the job: burning houses 
and crops, killing raping, steal- 
ing, abducting children and 
young women for slave labour 
Their “job” is to guard the rail- 
road from Khartoum to the 
garrison towns of the south, but 
their patron does not pay than. 
The pay-off is raiding the coun- 
tryside either side of the line. 

“We ran for nine days,*' Akot 
says. “We came here because 
I heard there was food being 
dropped.” 

She bad not yet received 
ary rations from the United Na- 
tions World Fbod Programme, 


By Lotte Hughes 
in Malual Kan, south Sudan 

which estimates that 1.2 million 
southerners need food aid. 

The children do not know or 
care who the big players are. 
“We only have leaves to eat - 
we’ve got pains in our tum- 
mies,” says three-year-old 
Ayuen, cradling her baby sister 
Anger; who was crying from 
lack of milk. 

TWo years of drought have 
pushed people to the edge, in 
one of the harshest environ- 
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ments on earth. But it is human 
actions which are pushing 
these tough people over that 
edge now. 

When people leave their 
homes in terror; they drop 
everything. All Akot has is one 
sack, which covers the children 
at night, a couple of bowls and 
a wickerwork cradle. 

People on the march to find 
help are already weak from 
hunger and can &IHD along the 
way. 

Malual Khn, like many other 
towns, is being flooded with des- 
titute immigrants, who are 
putting great pressure on a 
population that is itself des- 
perate. “The situation is bad 
and getting worse,” saysArkan- 
gelo Athian Teng, 47, local rep- 
resentative of die Sudan Relief 
and Rehabilitation Association 
(SRRA), the relief wing of the 
Sudan People's Liberation 
Movement (SPLM). As SRRA 


secretary for Asr&L East coun- 
ty, he works dosety with aid 
agencies such as Britain^ Save 
the Children in the UN’s Op- 
eration Lifeline Sudan. They 
are distributing survival fots to 
destitute families. 

“I am confused completely,” 
he says. “1 don’t know how to 
handle the situation. People 
are depending totally on relief 
Food is the first medicine; the 
priority now is food.” 

Among the displaced are 
growing numbers of children 
who have either lost their fam- 
ilies or become separated from 
them in the confusion. Their 
voices are rarely heard. 

Diok Kim is eight and an 
orphan, now living in Lanfoen, 
Upper Nile. After his parents 
died, Diok wandered in the 
bush for years. He has coped 
with hunger; fear and maraud- 
ing soldiers. 

He went from door to door; 
begging for food and a place to 
sleep. He says most people 
drove him away because they 
were also hungry and desperate. 

Diok remembers being so 
small be couldn't keep ig> with 
the other people running from 
the fighting around than. "As 
the years went by I became a 
bit foster: I learnt how to walk; 
howto run.” 

He wasn’t afraid of soldiers 
because he knew they left food 
behind in their cooking pots. He 
followed them and soaped the 
leftovers. 

A childless Nuer woman, 
Mary Nyakuole Joak, recently 
took pity on Diok and gave him 
a home. He calls her mum. “I 
came hoe and found the boy 
also suffering,” says Mary. “He 
is like a baby to me." 

If the war resumes, and 
enough food doesn't get here, 
people will keep moving. The 
fight is on to stop more mass 
migration by supporting people 
where they live, with essentials 
such as seeds, tools, veteri- 
nary drugs, fishing tacifoe and 
water - as well as b ringi ng 
emergency relief to those who 
have Men too far. 





took hold the Correctional Ser- 
vices minister SiphoMzimefe, 
said tee releasing of prisoners 
who have less thartsx months 
to serve wfllbegm on Monday. 
■All other prisoners wiB enjoy a 
sis monte sentence remission. 

South Africans of every rank 
showered Mr Mssdela with 


as president of teeCountryhe 
led from apartheid Ixrdemoc- 
racy. “I believe that never again 
will a nation see mooemantee 
realisation of every hope and 

dream as they dkim Presid ent 

Nelson Mandela,” political rival 
Mang osuthu Buthdezisaid in 
a birthday message. 

Mr Mandela’s birthday c&- 
ebration started cm Thursday 

with a party fbr LOW orphans 
in tee Kruger game park: east 
of Johannesburg Yesterday 
he attended the Methodist 
Church conferesice, telling 
clergy: “Today I am 79 yearis . 
and 364. days okL iSy Kfe.h# 
been a longjoumey; I amgral| 


early years, which laid me 
foundations for my Ete"; / ■ JK.. 

' He was due back in Jotefo- 
nesburg later on Friday tp pre- 
pare for a . private femily . 
celebration on Saturday ttfaf, 


Many children who have arrived in Bahr el Ghazal, south Sudan, have lost their families Philippe Reunaers 


says, coddinchide his marriage 

to his Mozambican sweetheart, 
GracaMaeheL Mandela, who is 

twice' divorced, and Machel 
widow of forma: Mozambican 
president Samora Machel have 
fived togeteerfor half erf every 
jEKmth for almost twoyears, but 
havesafortpeatedty they have 
IK) immediate plans to nrariy: 

On Sunday he will jom 2,000 
gpeste mdudhig present and 
fonnffhea&oEsteteatahlMOO 
rand-a-head {£800) birthday 

hnwqngt mwr .Tnhannwahnrg 

Mandela leaves oil Monday 
fbrBraz^l^teeparfywincmi- 
tinue with charity concerts in 
Cape Town and Johannesburg 
to raisPfimds forhis Mandela ' 
Chfidreris Rind. 

Weekend Iteview, Front 


Bearing HIV with grace 


FLORENCE N GO BENI still 
looked wistful about Geneva. 
James MacIntyre and Glen- 
da Gray, tee medical co- 
directors of the mother and 
baby Aids unit, at Soweto's 
Baragwanath Hospital, had 
just returned from the largest 
international gathering of 
Aids experts. Ms Ngobeni 
25, the unit's Aids counsellor, 
would have given almost any- 
thing to have gone too. 

“I wanted to hear the lat- 
est developments and meet 
counsellors from other parts 
of the world," she said. “You 
don’t learn ty sitting in the 
same place." There was no 
money to send her and, sup- 
porting seven younger sib- 
lings, she could hardly have 
financed herself. 

Aids is crippling Africa, 
culling a generation. It is a 
shame the articulate Ms 
Ngobeni did not make Gene- 
va, where there were plenty 
of First World voices, but piti- 
fully few African ones. 


FOR MS Ngobeni there is no 
lime to dwell on disappoint- 
ment In Soweto, around 20 
per cent of expectant mothers 
are testing HIV positive. With- 
out anti- Aids drugs, the trans- 
mission rate from mother to 
baby is around 30 per rent 
Three babies a day are born 
infected with the virus. In the 
waiting room skinqy sick chil- 
dren crawl across the floor 

The unit could be a de- 
pressing place were it not for 
Ms Ngobeni and the staff. 
This week the cash-strapped 
unit is splashing out a little. 
The painters are in and grey 
walls are tinning cheerful 
yellow. The dime’s clients 
helped with a vibrant mural 
the length of the corridor. 

Ms Ngobeni is rushing 
around with the cutest baby 
tied by a blanket to her back. 
“Is it yours?” I ask “If only” 
she says. Then she smiles a 
smile that makes everyone 

else’s look like a tight grimace. 


later SHE tells me how she 
learned she was HIV positive. 
At the end of 1396 she gave 


A Week in the Life of 

Florence Ngobeni, Aids counsellor at 
Soweto's Baragwanath Hospital 



Children playing in the streets of Soweto 
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birth to her first child; 
Nomthunzi, a daughter. With- 
in three months the baby was 
very sick and Ms Ngobeui's 
partner was dead. A friend 
told her Dr Gray could work 
miracles. So she wrapped 
Nomthunzi up and brought 
her to the dinic. The doctors 
did their best but Nomthun- 
zi died two months later 

Ms Ngobeni also tested 
positive. But in the midst of 
grief, the unit struck gold. It 
took five months for Dr Gray 
to raise the funding but then 
Ms Ngobeni joined the unit’s 
staff emerging, as suspected, 
a forceful voire of those living 
with HIV 

“I see some really sick ba- 
bies,” she says. “And they re- 
mind me of my baby and I cry 
even when I think I am past 
crying. But I love working 
here. I get to be with children; 
and I know how their mothers 
feel though it’s hard to ex- 


plain to them that sometimes 
life turns out tike this.” 


A YOUNG Zulu woman troops 
in to Ms Ngobeui's office, car- 
rying her U-month-oJd daugh- 
ter with wispy, thinning haiy 

dressed in candy-stripes. The 
baby is fractious; her big, 
black eyes spilling over with 
tears. She is so shrunken she 
looks five months old and is 
drinking water from a feeding 
bottle because her mother 
cannot afford formula milk. 

Both mother and daughter 
are HIV positive. Ms Ngobeni 
probes gently while painstak- 
ingly demonstrating how to 
measure drops and divide up 
tablets for the baby “I fed sui- 
cidal" tee young woman 
eventually blurts out “The 
baity is always sick and I am 
so tired.” Her partnei; also 
HIV-positive, is pressurising 
her to return to her rural vil- 
lage in KwaZulu NataL His 
parents do not tike her and be 
says the baby is side because 
it is picking up on the tension. 


all week she sees teem. 
Women whose children have 
died; women frantically wait- 
ing for their babies' HIV test 
results; women who have just 
tested positive; and couples 
whose marriages are crack- 
ing under the strain of HIV 
Medically, Ms Ngobeni has tit- 
tle to offer. There is no stale- 
funded Aids treatment; the 
unit runs, hand-to-mouth, on 


foreign donor cash. Anti-aids 
drugs are only available to the 
tiny minority who squeeze 
on to drug pilot programmes 
financed by pharmaceutical 
companies and the United 
Nations. 

The respected Soweto ctin- 
ic’s most substantial pilot in- 
volves 492 women taking 
drugs designed to cut HIV 
transmission rates from preg- 
nant mother to child. More 
than 4,000 pregnant women a 
year test positive locally. 

Desperation creates an 
ethical mire. The ctinic is still 
debating a scandal earlier 
this year when it was at- 
tacked for giving a placebo to 
women in the perinatal trans- 
mission pilot. A United States 
pressure group claimed the 
doctors knew the drugs being 
tested reduced transmission 
rates. Dr Gray denies the 
charges. Geneva has left her 
sick of Western experts pre- 
scribing ethical norms for a 
continent in crisis. 


SHE PUTS her face down on 
the desk; just 25 but with the 
bearing of a much wiser; older 

wo man “I am e xhaus ted,” sho 
says. As well as counselling five 
days a week, she runs a net- 
work for those living with HTV 
talons Aids education into the 
townships and raises funds. 
She is also fighting her own dis- 
ease. Tbnjght she starts her 
own anti-Aids drugs course. 
She is frightened. She does not 
want the drugs to distract her 
from her work. She has so 
much still to do. Some day she 
wants to buy a house for her 
shack-dweller mother. 

In a corner the flowers 
bought for the recent visit by 
French President Jacques 
Chirac are wilting. But Ms 
Ngobeni is still nursing tee 
hopes he raised on his visit 
She dreams of anti-trans- 
mission drugs for ati, not just 
the rich. “1 don’t regret a sin- 
gle moment I spent with my 
sick child," she says. “Be- 
cause I loved her so much.” 

But too many African women, 
she says, are carrying her ex- 
cruciating sense of loss. 

MARY BRAID 
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Briefing 

‘Lucky Jim’ payout criticised 

pn SHAREHOLDERS criticised the £35m payout to the 
former US executive Jim Fifield at the company's annual 
meeting yesterday. Mr FifieW, known as “Lucky Jim” 
Demise of his high pay. quit his post as head of EMI Music 
m April after EMFs non-executives blocked his promotion 
to chief executive. 

, 1 ^^ were s* 1 ** torge payments made to a man who 
dearly had no intention of staying with us long-term?” one 
shareholder asked. Sr Colin Southgate, chairman, the 

company was only fulfilling its obligations under Mr 
Fifield’s contract On currant trading, Sir Colin said it 
would be difficult for EMTs release schedule to match its 
exceptional one last year. 

NatWest Tower sold for £226m 

THE NATWEST Tower has 
finally been sold for £22 6m to a 
City consortium, despite years 
of denials from its owners, 
NatWest, that the 183-metre 
tall building, the second tallest 
in the country, was ever up for 
sale. 

The Tower, or “International 
Financial Centre” as the han k 
tried to re-brand it. has been 
sold to a group including ' 
Greycoat. Hermes Pension 
Management and Mercury 
Asset Management The 38- 
floor building has been 
completely refurbished since 
two IRA bombs, one in 1992 and the other a year later, 
severely damaged the exterior structure. 

. k 1®*® Newens, managing director of NatWest Group 

^Property denied ramonrs that the bank had ever 

^contemplated demolishing the tower, which was built in 
v the 1970s: refarbfchment has been very 
successful, with 60 per cent of the bunding let” 

BGV storage monopoly to end . 

EG^ MONOPOLY ever gas storage is to be broken up under 
plans unveiled by the industry regulator, Ofgas, to introduce 
competition. Olgas is proposing that BG auction off IS per 
cent of its storage capacity at facilities below the Rough field 
in the North Sea and Jn underground caverns at Hornsea, 
east Yorfahke. The regulator said that if BG rejected the 
proposals and did not come up with an acceptable 
alternative, itwould bereferredto the Monopolies and 
Ma-gers C ommlBSlOP BGmiiri ft wfls-^ihrnittfoff yhi^h 
“substantially address” the proposals. 
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Young scandal director 

demands Imro review 


A FORMER Morgan Grenfell di- 
rector disciplined by Imro, the 
City regulator following the 
Peter %ung fond management 
scandal has written to the reg- 
ulator’s chairman calling for an 
independent review of Iraro’s 
disciplinary process. 

The former director is also 
understood to be considering 
highlighting his case to MFS on 
the Treasury Select Committee, 
which is conducting a wide- 
ranging inquoy into the finan- 
cial Services Authority (FSA), 
the new super-regulator into 
which Imro will be subsumed. 

In a letter to Douglas Me- 
Dougafl, the Imro chairman, 
Giyn Owen, former chief exec- 
utive of Morgan Grenfell In- 
ternational Blind Management 
raises serious concerns about 
the structure of Imro's disci- 
plinary process and about the 
way it was applied in the Mor- 


by lea Paterson 

gan Grenfell case. The letter - 
a copy of which has been ob- 
tained by The Independent - 
highlights concerns about the 
inquiry costs, the publicity sur- 
rounding the case, the length of 
tbe inquiry and the nature of the 
penalties imposed on the former 
Morgan Grenfell directors. 

The letter concludes: “The 
Imro disciplinary system has 
major shortcomings in the way 
in which it applies in practice to 
individuals. It is imperative that 
a proper review be carried out” 

An Imro spokeswoman said 
the regulator had cleared the 
way for any complaint by tbe 
former Morgan Grenfell direc- 
tors to be referred to the FSA. 

Mr Owen and four of his col- 
leagues left Morgan Grenfell 
soon after the discovery in Sep- 
tember 1996 of “serious irreg- 


ularities” in three of the fund*? 
managed by Peter Ybong, be- 
lieved still to be under investi- 
gation by the Serious Fraud 
Office (SFO). 

In May Imro disciplined four 
of the five former Morgan Gren- 
fell directors, including Mr 
Owen, who has had his Imro 
registration suspended for 
three years. In his letter to Mr 
McDougall, Mr Owen Haims 
that high legal costs deterred 

him from taking his to in- 

dependent tribunal, and, as a re- 
sult. be was effectively forced 
into accepting the penalties 
Imro intended to impose. 

Theater says that Deutsche 
Morgan Grenfell, Mr Owen’s 
former employer; imposed a 
ceiling on its contributions to- 
wards Mr Owen’s legal bills. Mr 
Owen daims: “My choice was to 
commit my remaining savings 
to fighting the case, or accept 


whatever charts Imro chose to 
bring. I was advised that I had 
a good defence to each of the 
charges brought against me. 
However; when I considered 
my responsibilities to my wife 
and family, it was clear that re- 
gardless of the merits of my 
case, I had to settle.” 

In his tettei; Mr Owen also al- 
leges that press coverage after 
the scandal as wefl as Imro’s 
handling of its inquiry into 
Deutsche Morgan Grenfell were 
prejudicial to the investigation 
and the outcome of his case. 

His letter reads: “It was 
grossly improper to publish, as 
Imro did, the results of the 
disciplinary proceedings in 
respect of the Deutsche Mor- 
gan Grenfell companies before 
completing the proceedings in 
respect of myself; this 
publication was highly preju- 
dicial to the investigation and 


the outcome of my case.” 

Imro published the results of 
its investigation into the Mor- 
gan Grenfell companies on 16 
April 1997. In his letter; Mr 
Owen states that his first in- 
terviews with Imro were con- 
ducted on 1 and 2 April 1997. 

Mr Owen raises concerns 
about remarks made by Philip 
Thorpe, Imro’s chief executive, 
during the course of the inquiry. 
His letter reads: “Public allega- 
tions by tbe Imro chief executive 
himself against senior manage- 
ment made it impossible to con- 
tain subsequent speculation in 
the press about the position of 
myself and my colleagues." 

The fetter spells out concern 
over the length of the inquiry 
and the nature of penalties im- 
posed by Imro. Mr Owen says 
the Imro settlement process 
“was extremely inefficient and 
a wasteful use of resources”. 


British 

Energy 

in Three 

Mile 

Island 

deal 

By Michael Harrison 


BRITISH ENERGY is poised to 
take over part of Three Mile 
Island, scene of one of the 
world's worst nuclear acci- 
dents, in a £50m joint venture 
with a US partner. 

The company, which oper- 
ates most of the UK’s nndear 
power stations, confirmed 
yesterday that it was prepar- 
ing to buy one of the two 
reactors on the site at Har- 
risburg, Pennsylvania. 

TTie deal does not involve 
Three Mile Island 2, the re- 
actor which suffered a melt- 
down in 1976. 

The acquisition is being un- 
dertaken by AmerGen Ener- 
gy, a 50:50 joint venture 
between British Energy and 
PECO Energy of the US. Due 
diligence has begun, and the 
partners hope to complete tbe 
deal with the owners ofThree 
MBe Island. GPU, fay the mid- 
dle of next year This trill be 
British Energy’s first move 



MPs 
call for 
private 
sector 
onMPC 

By lea Paterson 


Three Mile Island 2, tbe reactor in Pennsylvania shut down after a cooling system leak led to a meltdown in 1976 


into the US market and the 
first time ownership of a US 
nuclear power station has 
passed outside the country. 

AmerGen is taking over 
Three Mile Island 1, a 790- 
megawatt pressurised water 
reactor in operation since 


1974. British Energy’s share 
of the cost will be £25m. 

GPU wifi retain ownership 
of the reactor involved in the 
1976 incident along with re- 
sponsibility for its liabilities. 

British Energy plans to in- 
vest np to £lbn buying US 


power stations. The AmerGen 
venture is working on a num- 
ber of other US acquisitions. 

The Three MPe Island site 
is dose to PECO Energy’s ex- 
isting nuclear stations in 
Pennsylvania. British Energy 
said that despite the reputa- 


tion of its sister reactor; it had 
an excellent safety and com- 
mercial track record. 

Peter Hoffins, chief execu- 
tive of British Energy said he 
was confident tbe company 
could play an important role 
in tbe US electricity market. 


MPs on the Treasury Select 
Committee have called for an 
injection of private sector ex- 
perience into the Bank of Eng- 
land’s Monetary Policy 
Committee (MPO when the 
tenures of existing MPC mem- 
bers come up for renewal 

In a review of the operation 
and the accountability of the 
Bank of England. MPs recom- 
mend the MPC look at short- 
ening the six-week gap 
between its monthly meeting on 
interest rates and publication 
of the minutes. The MPs also 
want to change the way in 
which the minutes record the 
role of the Treasury represen- 
tative. 

At present, a representative 
of the Treasury may attend 
and speak at the monthly rate- 
setting meetings of the MPC, 
but cannot vote. MPs noted 
that- apart from explicit brief- 
ings on fiscal policy announce- 
ments such as the Budget - 
MPC minutes do not distin- 
guish between views expressed 
by the Treasury representative 
and views expressed ty the vot- 
ing members of the MPC. 

As a result, according to the 
MPS: “There is a possibility that 
he [the Treasury representa- 
tive] could be perceived as 
being able to place govern- 
ment pressure on the MPC 
and such perceptions could 
cause the current framework to 
lose credibility. ” 
five academic economists 
sit on the nine-strong MPC, 
which has been criticised for 
being out of touch with the 
real world. The Ueasuty Select 
Committee, which recently 
held so-called “confirmation 
hearings” to ftnminp tile suit- 
ability of all MPC members, 
said that, although there ^ was no 
reason to doubt the compe- 
tence of the MPC. there was a 
case for including people with 
private sector experience. 

However, the MPs accepted 
that a businessman who lacked 
the right sort of experience in 
monetary polity should not be 
put on to the MPC. 

The MPs recommended that 
Bank commission regular sur- 
veys of pubGc perceptions of the 
MPC, but expressed their sup- 
port for the current framework 
of MPC dedsion-maldng. The 
MPs added that they would 
publish a report in a year's time 
analysing tbe MPC’s perfor- 
mance against its remit 

Jeremy Warner; page 17 


City split over GEC’s 
US defence prospects 


THE CITY was split yesterday 
o v er w h ether the collapse of the 
$llbn (£6.7bn> defence merger 
between Lockheed Martin and 
Northrop Grumman of the US 
would play into the hands of 
Britain's GEC. 

Some analysts said the 
breakdown of the merger could 
open the way for GEC to buy 
parts of Northrop’s defence 
electronics business. Others 
thought it would make it more 
dif&ultforGECtopulloffadeaL 

Lord Simpson, GEC’s man- 
aging director; has been watch- 
ing the deal for the last three 
months and has put proposals 
to both US companies. 

Ideally GEC had hoped that 
the merger would go through 
on condition that Lockheed 
and Northrop sold off parts of 
the business to satisfy the com- 


By Michael Harrison 

petition concerns of antitrust 
authorities. In the event, merg- 
er talks were called off late on 
Thursday night after negotia- 
tions aimed at finding a com- 
promise deal that would satisfy 
the US government collapsed. 

Lord Simpson said yesterday: 
“We are obviously interested in 
developments and will follow up 
any potential opportunities 
which this may present” 

GEC said its status as the 
sixth-largest US defence sup- 
plier after its £800m takeover of 
the defence electronics group, 
Tracoc, left it well-placed. 

But analysts questioned 
whether either Lockheed or 
Grumman would now be in- 
terested in selling off parts of 
their business and, even if they 


did, whether GEC would be able 
to cherry-pick what it wanted. 
“If Lockheed and Northrop re- 
main two independent compa- 
nies, it is less likely that they will 
be willing to dispose of assets," 
said Andy Chambers of SG 
Securities. 

The alternative would be for 
GEC to make a full bid for 
Northrop. GEC could afford 
the $7bn price tag. butanafysts 
questioned whether the Pen- 
tagon would allow it to take over 
Northrop. The company is in- 
volved in many sensitive de- 
fence programmes and makes 
parts for the B-2 bomber and 
the FA-18 fighter jet 

The uncertainty about 
whether developments would 
benefit GEC was reflected in its 
share price, which slipped lip 
to dose the day at 525p. 


International PR goes 
to US buyer for £104m 


INTERNATIONAL Public Rela- 
tions, the PR firm, yesterday 
ended Us year-long search for 
a buyer when it agreed a £l04m 
all-share bid from Interpublic, 
the US advertising giant 

The deal values the 7 per cent 
stake held by Lord ChadKngton, 
JHTs founderand chairman who 
is the brother of former Cabinet 
minister John Cummer at £&7in. 
FbDowingthe acquisition, he will 
run InterpubOc’s enlarged public 
refotkxisarm,whidiwinc(M3bine 
EPR’s Shandwick and Gdin/Har- 
ris divisions with Intspubfic’s 
Weber PR business. 

Dermot McNulty and Larry 
Kaplan, the former EPR direc- 
tors who left the firm earlier 
this year, stand to receive In- 
terpublic shares worth £1.4m 
and £0.5m respectively in ex- 
change for the share options 


By peter thal Larsen 

they still own in the company. 

The offer consists of 1.845 
Interpublic shares for every 
100 1PR shares. Shares in Inter- 
public. which are traded on 
the New Ybrk Stock Exchange, 
opened at $62 3/ b yesterday, 
down valuing each IPR 
share at about 70.4p. IPR 
shares closed up I6.5p at 66p. 

IPR has been in talks with 
potential buyers since January, 
when it revealed that it had re- 
ceived several bid approaches. 
The company is understood to 
have been courted by four or 
five different companies be- 
fore settling on Interpublic. 

Lord Chadtington said he felt 
Interpublic was a good fit with 
IPR. “TO? felt they were like- 
minded people,” he said. Tbe deal 


is part of an increasing move by ' 
advertising companies to offer a 

complete package of services. 

“Clients are increasingly 
looking for a mixture of com- 
munications skills.” Lord 
Chadlington said. “We felt that 
If we could get in bed with an 
advertising company that gives 
us all those skills that would be 
admirable.” He added that IPR 
and Interpublic - through its 
McCann Erickson advertising 
subsidiary - already share 
clients such as Mastercard, 
the credit card operator: 

The merger creates a public 
relations business with 3£00 
staff, 129 offices around the 
world and combined revenues 
of ?325nh$350m. Lord ChadEng- 
ton stressed that the three busi- 
nesses would continue to be run 
as separate companies. 


Around the world’s Markets 




LONDON 

BLUE CHIPS achieved another 
closing hig h, with Footsie notching 
a 572-point gain to 6,174. Blue 
chips were boosted by New York’s 
record breaking display on 
Thursday and by corrections to 
rogue trades on the computerised 
order book. Supporting shares 
were firm. 

Among the leaders, BSkyB rose 
14p to 5lQp after it was confirmed 
it was in talks to buy a stake in 
Ttelecom Italia, and SmithKUne 
B eecham climbed 20p to 786p. 

Derek Pain, page 17 


NEW YORK 


THE US stock market was mixed 
at midday, with Sun Micro- 
system and Pepsi Cola up after 
reporting better-than-expected 
results and Microsoft down after 
warning that revenue will 
decline in the next three months 
The Dow rose 2.06 points to 
9330.05, while the Nasdaq index 
dropped 3.66 to 1966.90, after 
seven consecutive days of record 
closes. Microsoft fell fell S :; 8 to 
$116^2 even though its 28 per 
cent increase in earnings topped 
forecasts. 


TOKYO 


JAPANESE STOCKS fell yesterday 
after four days of gains, on 
expectations that the next Prime 
Minister will have a tough time 
resuscitating Japan's moribund 
economy. The benchmark Nikkei 
index dosed 161.14 points lower at 
16,579.78, The broader Tbpix index 
fell 2.78 to 1277.95. 

The struggle to succeed Ryu taro 
Hashimoto looks like a two-horse 
race. Stocks fell on concerns that 
little will change in the country’s 
weak economy, regardless of which 
candidate is selected. 


HONG KONG 


HONG KONG stocks closed 
slightly higher yesterday, 
completing a three-day rally led 
fay tbe banking giant HSBC, 
which surged on hopes of strong 
earnings. The 33-stock Hang 
Seng I Bdex rose 42.36, or 05 per 
cent, to 8.628.93 in thin trading. 

Most gams reflected a rise in 
HSBC, the London-based ba nk. 
which makes up almost a third of 
tbe index. HSBC rose 2.1 per 
cent to HKS197 as investors bet 
the bank will report strong first 
half earnings growth next month. 


RUSSIA 


RUSSIAN SHARES yesterday 
shrugged off worries that 
parliament had eviscerated the 
government’s anti-crisis plan to 
riimh to a Strong finish 
Reuters consolidated index 
jumped 7.13 per cent to 1BI.I2 
points, although the Prime 
Mmistec Sergei Kirfyenko, said 
after the market dosed that Russia 
faced two or three tough months. 
The IMF meets on Monday to 
judge whether Russia has done 
enough to receive the first tranche 
of aid agreed this week. 
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Suspending judgement on the MPC 


HERE ARE two contrasting views of the 
Bank of England’s Monetary Polity Com- 
mittee. The British Chamber of Com- 
merce, which represents small to medium 

sized business, says the MPC has its head 

in the clouds, that it is too academic, and 
needs an injection of solid down-to-earth 
reality, presumably in the shape of one of 
the BCG's members. Meanwhile, the 
House of Commons 'Dreasury Committee 
positively spills over with praise for the 

MFC in its assessments the Banked Eng- 
land one year after gaining indepen- 
dence. 

There are one or two quibbles. MFs on 
the committee believe publication of the 
minutes should be brought forward, and 
to some extent they seem to share the 
BCC’s view that the MFC's composition 
m i gh t be reinforced by people with more 
private sector experience. However; these 
are nitpicking concerns against the gen- 
eral tone of applause adopted in their re- 
port - “Bank of England: Operation of 
L Accountability - One Year On". 

Back at the British Chambers of Com- 
merce it is loudly proclaimed that indus- 
try has "suffered enough”. The question 
now is not whether interest rates should 
be cut, but when. As for as its director gen- 
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We are still in that period 
where we can't judge whether 
the MPC is getting it right. 
It's sensible to wait and see 


eral. Dr Ian Peters, is concerned, the soon- 
er the better. One gets the feeling that if 
he ran monetary policy, interest rates 
would be less than half their present level 
regardless of the inflationary conse- 
quences. 

Presumably Dr Peters is not going to 


get his way. Another rise in rates after next 
month’s meeting U being widely predict- 
ed in the City - in the absence of some 
truly appalling retail sales figures next 
week. Then again, the City is more often 
wrong than right about the MPC. and I 
wouldn’t bet on it if I were you. In ary case, 
if the BCC thinks the inflation target 
should be surrendered for the sake of 
hard-pressed manufacturers suffering 
under the pressures of the strong pound 
and high interest rates, he should direct 
his criticism more at the Government than 
the MPC. It is the Chancellor who set the 
inflation target, and only he has the 
power to change it 

The key point about the current poli- 
cy debate, however, is not so much 
whether the MFC is getting its interest 
rate decisions right or wrong. Everyone 
has an opinion on that and for the h‘mt» 
being one is as good as another Rather 
it is that we have no way of knowin g Mon- 
etary policy is a loose and unpredictable 
weapon in the fight against inflation: no- 
body knows exactly how it works or pre- 
cisely how interest-rate decisions are 
going to affect the real economy. Fur- 
thermore, the application of policy, not to 
mention the definition of inflation, is be- 


coming an ever more sophisticated and 
complicated science. 

What we do know is that it can take any- 
thing up to twoyears for policy to have the 
desired effect So at the moment, we are 
still in that period of not being able to judge 
if the MFC is getting it right or not The 
most sensible stance in these circum- 
stances is to wait and see. As the Trea- 
sury Select Committee says, give it 
another year and then well be in a much 
better position to see whether the MPC 
is living up to its remit which is to main- 
tain price stability, and subject to that to 
support the economic policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government including its ob- 
jectives for growth and employment If it 
is not- if it has by then plunged the UK 
economy into recession - then root and 
branch reform can justifiably be de- 
manded. 

The Select Committee promises the 
MPC it will be held to account for its ac- 
tions. In particular MPs will be looking at 
whether it was economically justified to 
leave interest rates unchanged for seven 
months between November last year and 
June this - a strategy much criticised in 
private by the Chancellor who takes the 
view that the MPC would have been wise 


to have got the pain over at an earlier 
stage. Its. next report should make much 
more trenchant reading. 

ANDREW TEAKEs chief executive of Rank, 
ought to be a worried man as he pores 
over the figures that will make up the 
leisure group's soon to be announced in- 
terim results. It is hard to see bow they 
can be anything other than poor given the 
way the slowdown in the economy and the 
atrocious summer weather is affecting 
most areas of consumer spending. About 
the only thing people are shelling out 
money for is overseas holidays, and that 
is the last thing this British-dependent 
Butlins holiday camps and leisure group 
needs. 

Fbrtunately for him, Mr Teare is not the 
sort to lose sleep over such matters. This 
is a man who often appears not to have 
a care in the world, regardless of the fact 
that the knives seem to have been out for 
him almost from the moment he took up 
the reins at Rank a little over two years 
ago. His demeanour is relaxed and jovial 
sometimes to the point of seeming to be 
out of touch with his business and his 
shareholders. 

Whether or not this is just an unfortu- 


nate front, which disguises what is at root 
a restless and driven soul the City doesn’t 
like it, and it makes a bad situation 
worse. With Rank's shares having failed 
to sustain the rally they enjoyed in the 
early part of the year; and now in danger 
Of failing out of the FTSE 100, Mr Teare 
is going to have his work cut out to bring 
the City round. He’s judged to have done 
the right thing in selling out of Rank Xerox, 
but he is widely believed to have overpaid 
for the Unde Tom Cobleigh pubs chain. 
He’s investing heavily in Mecca, Hard 
Rock and Butlins, but it could be years be- 
fore we see the results of this spending 
show through to the bottom line. 

Though some of what he is doing has 
gone down much better in the City than 
the press - notably his attempt to revive 
Butlins - the company is still generally 
seen as a disjointed leisure conglomerate 
on which Mr Teare has so far failed to 
stamp a cohesive strategy or culture. Mr 
Teare might argue that he’s had too lit- 
tle time to be judged, and be would be right 
to do so. None the less he’s going to have 
to come out with some very plausible ex- 
planations and a compelling vision for the 
future to vanquish the wolves now gath- 
ering at his door 


Vaux back in the spotlight 
as Footsie hits new highs 


STOCK MARKET never will- 
ingly lets go of a good takeover 
yarn. Last month Vaux, the 
brewer and hotelier; admitted an 
"unsoKtitecT approach but with- 
in a few days the unidentified bid- 
der walked away. 

The shares, riding high at 
356p, promptly collapsed to 
around 3l5p. Yesterday thqy 
jumped 33p to 345 .5p as talk of 
corporate action - a bid or 
demerger - went the rounds. 

Almost certainly the un- 
named bidder was Stakis, the 
ambitious casino and hotel 
group, unchanged at 123Jp 
One suggestion was that it 
backed out of any proposed 
yaux deal when it became 
ware that Thistle Hotels was 
available to the highest bidden 


CAPTAIN OM WATTS, once a 
well known yacht chandler, 
is set to become a financial 
group. Now a shell. It is 
involved in two reverse 
take overs. It has acquired 
Clifton Financial Services 
for £lJ8m in cash and 
shares and is bidding £ZAn 
in shares for stockbroker 
Ellis & Partners. The 
Captain’s shares were 
suspended on AIM at Bp. 
When the deals are 
% completed the company 
l^wUl return to market as 
Talisman House. Both 
targets specialise in small 
companies. 


But it was rumoured earlier 
this week that Stakis had been 
pushed aside in the battle to win 
Thistle. What would be more 
logical then than for a return to 
its earlier target, Vaux? 

The Sunderland group's 
brewing and pub operations 
are not the attraction for Stakis. 
It is the highly successful 35 
^Swallow Hotels. In all proba- 
bility Stakis would seek to self 
Vfeux’s 850 pubs and close its 
two breweries. 
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Derek Pain 


It is (he vary success of its ho- 
tels which is presenting an ag- 
onising problems for Vaux and 
its new chief executive Martin 
Grant (ex-Allied Domecqj. 

They are by far the most at- 
tractive part of Vaux; without 
their profits contribution the 
Sunderland group's record 
would be particularly unim- 
pressive. 

Mr Grant could attempt to 
head off a bid by selling or de- 
merging the hotels. Still, with 
the securitisation approach, 
even the pubs could appeal to 
a group tike Nomura. 

Merrill Lynch has suggested 
Vaux could be worth up to 43 Op 
a share. 

Blue chips were once again 
in exhilaratingform, with Foot- 
sie pounding to a new 6,174- 
point peak with a 57J2 gain; the 
double witching created the 
merest ripple. In fact the index 
made an enthusiastic start fol- 
lowing New York’s overnight 
record and got up steam again 
during the afternoon as Wall 
Street held firm. This week, 
after drifting for around three 
months, FPotsie has romped 
ahead nearly 250 points. Sup- 
porting indices made modest 
headway. 

The three Fbotsie con- 
stituents which created such a 
stir as the market closed on 
Thursday managed the pre- 
dictable recoveries, leading the 
hluechip leader board Thames 
Water rose 79p to LiOBp; Sev- 
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era Trent 5lp to l,052p and 
Safeway 27J15p to 379 25p. 

Asda ended 2p off at 212p. 
The superstores chain jumped 
8p in the last five minutes on 
Thursday, re-awakening spec- 
ulation that it was about to em- 
bark on a corporate excursion. 

It has held talks with King- 
fisher, up ll.75p to 497p, and 
Safeway Kingfisher’s progress 
occurred despite Merrill Lynch 
downgrading its stance to 
neutral The investment house 
said it had become concerned 
about the retailer’s strategy 
and the economic outlook was 
now less certain. 

Somerfield, the super- 
market chain, held at 443.5p de- 
spite support from CSFB, 
which suggested a 12-month 
target of 500p; Coca-Cola Bev- 
erages fizzed 2.5p higher to 
1835p although BT AlexBrown 
made cautious noises, sug- 
gesting a more realistic price 
was l40p. British Steel lost 3p 
to 142.5 with Dresdner Wein- 
wort Benson threatening to re- 
duce its numbers. 

Hays, the business support 
group, firmed 3p to 973p. The 
shares have been under pres- 
sure lately following mixed an- 
alysts' comments. On Thursday 
evening the group held what 
one source described as an 
"analysts' jamboree” on the 
River Thames. Whitbread, the 
brewer, was another toasting 
analysts on Thursday evening; 
it frothed 27p to 983p. 


RioTinto hardened 20p to 
757p, reflecting the firmer cop- 
per price and BSkyB edged for- 
ward i4p to 510p on its talks to 
buy into Telecom Italia. 

International Public Re- 
lations, the old Shandwick 
group, rose 16J>p to 66p as the 
long-mooted bid appeared from 
Interpublic, the US group. 
Waste Recycling improved 29p 
to 499.5p after it confirmed it 
planned a major acquisition, 
and Radius, a computer group 
advanced l0.5p to 52.5p as its 
management offered 55p a 
share. 

Partco. the car parts group, 
accelerated 27p to 258.5p; it 
confirmed a takeover approach 
from rivals Finelist Yymura, a 
wall-covering group, jumped 
I7p to I52p on speculation yjay 
multi-millionaire Ttevor Hem- 
mings, who has lifted his stake 
to 222 per cent, is preparing to 


ADMIRAL, the computer 
group, rose 40p to l,327.5p. 
The market got hold of a 
story that the company had 
enjoyed favourable 
mentions at a seminar 
given by highly rated 
industry analyst Richard 
Hoi way. 


bid for full control 

Sleepy Kids, the character 
merchandises put on a further 
3.5p to 18p on the Richard 
Digance link. 

ENIC. the Joseph Lewis 
vehicle, scored a 16 p gain to 
I84p after a Swiss court of ar- 
bitration ruled that at least for 
the time being dubs with a cor- 
porate link could play in the 
same European football com- 
petition. The company has 
stakes in two European clubs 
which have qualified to play in 
the UEFA Cup. 

SEAQ VOLUME: 734.5m 
SEAQ TRADES: 68,672 
Gilts index: n/a 
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Sudiar PLC 

Recommended cash offer 
for 

Radius pic 

Detoirte & Toad* Canxmuc Finance (“Deloine & Touched announces on behalf of Sudiar PLC 
rS formed to make (be offer, that, by of .formal offer tam M 

16 JnW 1998 (the “Offer Document”). Deloine & Touche has made an offer t the Offer ) on behalf of Sudi» 
M . 1 ^, .inM^uinaiiitf aiioued or issued and fully paid ordinary shares of 5p each in Radius pic 

(£i£d tot teOflfer Document haw the same meanings in this advertisement. Tins announcement doc* 
not coosthnic an offer or an invitation to purchase any sccunucs. 

The Offer is made on the following basis: 

‘ * for each Radios Share 55p in cash 

T^Ofe^to^dircc* Of indirectly, 

use of the mails, At^ing^ copies of the Offer Document. 

docmneoi am not bang, and must not be. mailed or otherwise 
the fionoj of Acceptance, or “ y rmm united States, Australia or Japan and persons receiving the 

d&ntutoa or any Sued offering document [including custodians, nominees and 

SSSSS. dtSSi «* lUd ft— ■ Australia or Japan. 

, _ _ , (Ywn no 6 Aueiru 1998 I or such later timers) and/or data's; as 

TbeO&rwiH toSjrdance vnih \ 1 k lenns and condilions, set out 

Sudiar may. subject to ^fM**™* %*-*g*\“ ^Tcsieodcd to all persons to whom the 
in the Offer Document and tbe Form aSaei ^ ^ uncond j liona iiy allotted or issued to 

Offer Document may ml copies o? toe Offer Document and Form of Acceptance are 
SBS-SJSR3K?" gSSS— . Stoftaamcr Own. I S~ 
London EC4A 4TR. , ....... 

£,£££ m** ***■-*«* ■ 

Deloine » n " 

on investment business. DctoiUe^& win not 1* responsible to anyone other than Sodiar Tor 

Sudiar and ntH»e else DcSo* Touche Corporate Finance nor for providing advice m 

providing the protection offered to cite® has approved this document as an investment 
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IN BRIEF 

Management 
bids for Radius 

RADIUS, the computer 
services group, said it bad 
received a bid approach from 
a group led by the company's 
management. Radius shares 
jumped lojjp to 52.5p as a 
management buyout team 
backed by Alchemy, the 
venture capital group, tabled 
a bid of 55p a share, valuing 
the company at £15.4m. 
Radius management will own 
35 per cent of the new 
company, to be called Sudiar. 

US trade suffers 

US COMMERCE Secretary 

William Daley warned that 
problems in Asia were 
affecting US exports and 
driving up the trade deficit 
as the US deficit for May rose 
to a record $l5,7bn i £9.6bn i 
from ?I4 Jbn in April. 

Food takeover 

PERKINS FOODS, the chilled 
and frozen foods group, 
bought Fresh-Pak Chilled 
Fbods, which makes 
sandwich and snack fillings 
for supermarkets, for up to 
£14.7m. Perkins will make an 
initial payment of £9.7m in 
cash and loan notes, followed 
by £5m conditional on Fresh- 
Pak’s operating profits for 
the year to 1 May 1999. 


Angry shareholders 
attack Sears board 


THE BOARD of Sears, the strug- 
gling retail group, faced two 
hours of hostile questions from 
shareholders at an ill-tempered 
emergency meeting yesterday 
which eventually approved the 
demerger of the Selfridges de- 
partment store business. 

Private shareholders queued 
up to lambaste the board over 
the group's performance, the 
board’s lack of retail experience, 
the absence of a chief executive 
and the demerger’s timing. One 
described Sears as “the Titan- 
ic of all retail groups’’. 

One shareholder called far the 
whole board to resign, while an- 
other questioned the board's 
judgement in demerging Self- 
ridges. “Why should sharehold- 


er Nigel Cope 
Associate City Editor 

ers trust such important deci- 
sions to this board when most of 
the decisions they have taken in 
the last three to five years have 
been uniformly awful” he said. 

Sr Bob Rad, Sears chairman, 
kept control although he ap- 
peared dose to losing his tem- 
per as shareholders made 
personal attacks on individual di- 
rector “Mju can have avendet- 
ta against the chairman but not 
against individual directors. I 
have to maintain the morale of 
the board," he said. 

Sir Bob defended the decision 
to bundle the demerger vote 
with a director incentive 


scheme. “There was consulta- 
tion, there was modification and 
transparency to the extent that 
the Association of British In- 
surers [which represents insti- 
tutional investors] depressed 
full satisfaction," he said. 

The demerger was voted 
through on a show of hands. 
Proxy votes cast showed 92£ per 
cent in favour and 0.2 per cent 
against; 6,9 per cent abstained. 

The meeting included a 
downbeat trading statement 
with performance “broadly in 
line with the trading statement 
in the listing particulars". That 
showed Selfridges' sales down 
4 per cent in the first 19 weeks, 
with Freemans’ up 2 per cent. 
Sears clothing flat and chil- 



Sir Bob Reid: Struggled 
to control the meeting 

drens' wear down by G per cent 
After a 10-fbr-one share con- 
solidation, Selfridges shares 
start trading separately on 
Monday. SG Securities sug- 
gests a I80p-2i0p price for Sel- 
fridges shares and around 33tJp 
for the Sears rump. Sears 
closed up 0.25p at 53.5p. 
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Boxing: Three months after a bloody title battle, a former world champion steps up for a risky rematch to g 


Eubank II 


a fight full of 


foreboding 


By Glyn Leach 


I'iiKKE IS a sense of uneasiness sur- 
rounding tonight’s world title fight 
at the Sheffield Arena. Even those 
who consider themselves to be hard- 
ened to the “down to the bone" na- 
ture of boxing are questioning the 
World Boxing Organisation cruis- 
erweight championship rematch 
between Carl Thompson and Chris 
Eubank. 

There are doubts that the fight- 
ers have had opportunity to recov- 
er fulfy from their considerable 
exertions of the first fight. It was only 
three months ago that they knocked 
seven - closer to a perfect 10, in re- 
ality- bells out of each other in Man- 
chester That night, on home ground, 
the unsung Thompson retained his 
title after 12 of the most gruelling 
rounds to be seen in Britain this 
decade. Neither gave an inch, both 
took tremendous amounts of 
punishment 

But at some point in those 36 min- 
utes of unremitting violence, a bar- 
rier was crossed; the conflict 
stopped being glorious and became 
grotesque. The fight was simply 
too hard for many sensibilities. 
What their superhuman collective ef- 
fort culminated in was a spectacle 
bordering on the inhuman 

They say that a good big 'un al- 
ways beats a good little ’un. But the 
stomach-turning nature of the first 
fight came through the pairing of a 
rather ordinary seemingly fragile 
big ’un - Thompson - and a too 
tough, too brave little 'un in Eubank 
Both showed that they could hurt 
and be hurt, without ever looking ca- 
pable of finishing the other off. They 
appeared to cancel each other out 
Thompson was down and seeming- 
ly troubled on a number of occasions, 
while Eubank fought virtually blind 
for half the fight, his left eye having 
become hideously swollen. But on 
they went 

For vastly differing reasons, vic- 
tory in the first fight was essential 
to both men. And, if anything, the 
stakes have been raised for the re- 
match. Eubank, the former mid- 
dleweight and super middleweight 
champion, is Britain’s most suc- 
cessful world-championship level 


fighter ever. But the 31-year-old has 
nowlost his last four-wadd title fights 
and the days of million-pound purs- 
es are long gone for the fighter who 
has bemoaned the feet that his par- 
ents were not accountants. Thomp- 
son, at 34, longs for just a fraction 
of what Eubank once had and sees 
victory, an emphatic one this time, 
over Eubank as his route to achiev- 
ing it 

The fear is that tonight will sim- 
ply be a continuation of their first 
meeting, rounds 13 to 24 inclusive, 
and that something, surely has to 
give if they are allowed to go on as 
before for too long. The human 
body, even in its most resilient 
forms, is not designed to withstand 
such onslaught. 

But Eubank and Thompson have 
received medical clearance to fight 
this evening, and even if the British 


‘Something has to give in 
the rematch and the 
strong likelihood is that 
it will be the flesh around 
Eubank' s left eye 1 


Boxing Board of Control actually 
wanted to prevent it taking place, to 
do so would be to risk restraint at 
trade legal action. Now boxing must 
deal with whatever the conse- 
quences may be as Eubank 
attempts to record his 46th victory 
in 52 fights, 24 of which will have 
been for world titles, while Thomp- 
son tries to extend his record beyond 
23-4. 

At the end of a week in which Paul 
E^ynn, the Labour MP for Newport 
presented a private member's bQl to 
outlaw blows to the head in boxing, 
it is somewhat ironic that Thompson 
and Eubank should be locking horns 
again. The Minister of Sport, Tbny 
Banks, is apparently unsympathet- 
icto Flynrfsblfl but having been pre- 
sent at ringside for the first fight 
Banks will be aware that his col- 
league’s arguments might hold 
more credence than his own by the 
end of this evening. 


Originally, it appeared that even 
tonights promoter; Frank Yferren, 
was against the rematch taking 
place just 12 weeks after the first 
bout When Eubank announced in 
May, on Ian Wrights TV chat show, 
that tonight would be the night, 
Warren seemed to say no way. 

But a TV date fell open when 
Naseem Hamed, mindful of his new 
parental status - and, of course, a 
band injury - withdrew from con- 
tention for tonights main event in 
his hometown. With the absolute 
(firth of true star quality in British 
boxing today, Thompson-Eubankll 
- for which the fighters are expect- 
ed to receive around £250,000 each 
-was the only fight big enough to re- 
place an appearance by the only true 
attraction in domestic boxing. 

And despite the feet that there are 
likely to be many empty seats in the 
12,000-capacity arena, this fight is a 
huge attraction. Even in America, 
tonight’s clash will be shown live, 
coast-to -coast It is supremely iron- 
ic that approaching the end of a ca- 
reer that has been criticised for an 
overly large amount of seemingly un- 
competitive matphflR, E nhank has fi- 
nally attracted attention in the 
country where he turned profes- 
sional 13 years ago. The first fight 
with Thompson was the sort that 
generally ends careers, not starts 
them. 

In truth. MP Flynn’s worst fears 
pertaining to boxing are unlikely to 
(tome to fateful fruition tonight The 
horrendous run of serious brain in- 
juries suffered in British rings over 
the last year is unlikely to be con- 
tinued by the main event at 
Sheffield. 

But something has to give and the 
strong likelihood is that it will be the 
flesh around Eubank’ s left eye, 
which could swell up without half the 
prompting it received in the first 
fight If so, the fight could fizzle out 
within four or five rounds. But then 
Eubank might just be able to take 
Thompson out with a concerted 
early attack. And in that lies the 
greater dilemma surrounding box- 
ing; while the sport can be horrific, 
turning away from it leaves one at 
risk of missing something very spe- 
cial indeed. 
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Chris Eubank’s swollen face displays the damage he suffered in the first world title meeting with Carl Thompson 


WORLD CUP: INFLATABLE DOLLS, OWN GOALS AND MEIVIORABLE MOMENTS FROM A VOCAL FRANCE 98 


BY PHIL SHAW 


‘Jaap Stam looks like Steve Bould on skates’ 




Des 0 ’Connor: If England win, 
will you come back and singa 
duet with me? 

Elton John: If they win, I’ll come 
back and sleep with you. 
Exchange on O'Connor’s TV 
show. 


frontational, so it is perfectly 
natural that some of the fens 
should be obstreperous. 
Alan Clark. Conservative MR de- 
fending Englandjdns. 


What have I brought with me? 
My football boots and an inflat- 
able dolL because a month with- 
out a woman would be difficult 

Eric Deflandre, 

Belgium defender. 


Do I have nightmares about 
Ronaldo? I'm a family man with 
a wife and three kids so I don't 
dream about footballers. 
Colin Hendry. Scotland captain. 


Normal people come here in the 
morning and order coffee and 
croissants. The English come 
and what do they want? Been At 
midday the civilised world sits 
down to lunch. And what do the 
English want? Beer. 
Barman at the Caf&leFregate, 
Toulouse. 



er, proving his time with Aston 
Villa was not entirely wasted. 


Once you've played at Millwall. 

you can handle anything 
Kasey Keller. US and ex-Mdlwall 
keeper, befbre “mother cf aU 
matches” v Iran. 


Memories of Italia 90? I don't 
have any. I was sent to bed 
before the matches started. 
Michael Owen. 


& .1- ^ 


It’s the back four of the Marie 
Celeste. 

Ally McCoist, BBC pundit, as Ira- 
nians broke clear against the US. 


Sex befbre a game? The boys 
can do whatever they like. But 
it’s not possible at half-time. 
Bert i Ibgrts, Germany coach. 


Considering the Vikings 
knocked hell out of the Scots a 
thousand years ago, they’re very 
forgiving, though we obviously 
taught them how to drink. 
Norway jan in Bordeaux, quoted 
in Le Sud-Ouest newspaper. 


I don't know what more we 
coold've done other than have 
Ronaldo born in the US. 
Alan Rotherberg, president of 
the US Soccer Federation, after 
three defeats. 


What the players do in their 
time off is their private busi- 
ness. but if it [sex] enhances 
performances I'm all for it. 
Steve Sampson. United States 
coach. 


IF the wives do come out to 
France it will be at the right 
time to give a boost to the 
players - not to have sex. 
Glenn Hoddle , England coach. 


Blair nailed his colours to the 
English mast and was hoist by 
his own petard. It must be a lot 
more difficult to enter the spirit 
Of things with the English fens 
because it isn’t top hats they 
stick on you, it's something else. 
Alex Salmond, SNP leader, after 
the Prime Minister criticised 
his opportunism in doming a 
tartan topper 


We're on the march with Allah's 

Army 

Scottish Sun headline on the 
Moroccans. 



When Campbell's ‘goal' was dis- 
allowed, the Queen, taking the 
mick out of herself lifted her 
hands and said: 'One is not 
amused.' She was almost doing 
a Spitting Image mimicry of 
herself. 

Eric Milligan, Lord Provost cf 
Edinburgh, on HWs reaction to 
England's exit 


You could make a video just of 
all the dives and it would last an 
hour. There are a lot of beautiful 
dives in this competition, so 
many contenders for the best. 
The strikers run into you and 
fell over. When the ref blows his 
whistle you just stand there fora 
few seconds with your eyes shut. 

Jaap Stam. 


After tonight, England v Ar- 
gentina win be remembered for 
what someone did with his feet 
Adidas advert featuring David 
Beckham on the day his kicking of 
an opponent led to his dismissal. 


The French do not concede ., 
many goals but they are not that 
good. It’s a paradox. 

Miroslav Blazevic, Croatia - 

coach. 


It’s the greatest day for this 
country since the French 

Revolution, 

Emmanuel Petit after completing 

the rout cf Bras# in the final 


Owen: The World Cup has last 
found its juvenile lead’ 


If you want to be blunt about it 
he [Edgar Davids] has a reputa- 
tion as a dirty wee bastard, but 
also as a great man to have 
when the going gets tough. 
Craig Broum, Scotland manager. 




Tony Adams broke the silence, 
shouting: ‘Well done, everybody, 
you couldn’t have done more.' 
That's when he came over and 
said he still loved me. 
Beckham describes the mood in 
the dressing-room afterwards. 


A tricolour orgasm. 
France Soir newspaper. 


fet 


The English invented it and 
exported it and other people 
picked it up and ran with it. But 
England intend remaining world 
champions of hooliganism. 
Keith Cooper. English Ffd official. 


Their eating habits really 
surprised me, especially mixing 
jam with smoked fish and 
mackerel with bananas. 

Georges-Marie Duffaud, director 
of the Norway squad’s hotel 


Barry Davies: Oh! Look at that, 
between his legs. 

David Pleat: Beautiful isn’t it? 
Exchange during Scotland v 
Morocco. BBC. 


Jaap Stam looks like Steve 
Bould on skates. 

David Pleat on Manchester Unit- 
ed's £i0.Sm Dutch defender. BBC. 


Eoualdo: *The bay is young and 
everyone is on his back* 


10 Heroic lions. One Stupid Boy 
Mirror headline cm Beckham. 


Football matches are now a 
substitute for the old medieval 
tournaments. They are, by their 
nature, aggressive and con- 


rn say openly that I’m a bit 
ashamed of the press. I’ve 
known for some time that Tm 
dealing with dishonest, 
incompetent yobs. 

Aime Jacquet on press criticism 
early in the tournament 


For a moment I thought I was 

Pole. 

Bobbie Earle, first Jamaican ever 
to score in the finals. 


It’s a fenny old game. All credit 
to the Iranian lads. They gave it 
110 per cent. 

Savo Milosevic, Yugoslavia strik- 


Ever since I stopped playing, 
people have been comparing 
strikers with me. If anyone 
wants to say it about Michael 
Owen, however, they are quite 
welcome. 

Jimmy Greaves after the 18-year 
old’s wonder g<xil against Ar- 
gentina. 


Paul Merson to Steve McMana- 
man on the England bench as 
Owen struck. 


That's that then. He won’t be 
playing for you next season. 


The World Cup has at last 
found its juvenile lead, its 
Leonardo DiCaprio. And this 
star is leaving us after a Titanic 
match. Michael Owen has done 
everything to restore England’s 
image, which was becoming that 
of a simple fectory of tattooed 
hooligans and 
alcoholics. 

Le Monde newspaper. 


Beckham's siUy little, smart lit- 
tie kick at his opponent was 
what’s wrong with the national 
character. This Gaultier- 
saronged. Posh Spiced, Cooled 
Britannia. look-at-me. wbat-a- 
lad. loadsamoney. sex-and-shop- 
pmg, feme-schooled, daytime 
TV. over-coilTed twerp did not, of 
course, mean any harm. 
Daily Telegraph editorial. 


Tbe boy is young and everyone 
is always on his back. He can’t 
go to the beach, the cinema.or 
the theatre. Stop the hype about 1 
him or else he’ll 
Lidio Toledo, Brazil team doctor, 
on Ronaldo’s u 30-second corwulr 
sivefitr before the final ' - 
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Here was a 21-year-old, the best 
player in the worid, surrounded 
by contracts and pressure.' 
Something had to give* And 

when it did, it happened to be 
the day of the World Cup finaL 
moerto Carlos, Ronaldo’s BmzSr 
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low room-mate. 


He doesn’t deserve to be the 
most hated man in Britain. 


Victoria Adams (aka Posh Spice), 

Beckham’s fiancee. 


No team or match in France has 
convinced me. Diego Maradona 
told me there are too many play-, 
ers here TwUh square feet, and t 
have to agree. 

Eranz Beckenbauer. 
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ow many times can a record be broken? 


IF YOU are Seb Coe, or Steve Cram, 
or Steve Ovett, you probably get 
used to it Every time anyone 
breaks a world record in the mile 
or 1500 metres - anyone, in recent 
years, being no-one except some- 
one from Africa -you get asked the 
same question: "Bow much faster 
can they go?” 

One day, perhaps, one Britain' s 
revered trinity of world record 
holders will reply: “Three minutes 
19.87 seconds. And no faster". 

Until that time, the response is 
likely to be along the lines of the one 
offered this week by Ovett, who hap- 
pened to be present in the Stadio 
Olimpico to witness Hicham El 
Guerroiq of Morocco obliterate the 
world 1500m record of Noureddine 


IPS 


mike 

rowbottom 

who had obliterated that of 
&ud Aouita, who had obliterated 
that of Cram, who had obliterated 
that of ...Steve Ovett. 

“So what did you think of that. 


Steve?” was the first enquiry. “It 
was a world record.” 

“How much faster can they go. 
do you think?” They might just as 
well have asked: “How long is a 
piece of string?” 

Now Ovett, when he was in his 
glorious prime 20 years ago. es- 
tablished a reputation for ignoring, 
stonewalling or mocking press en- 
quiries that was matched only by 
Daley Thompson, 

I work with men who still bear 
grudges over Ovett’s public rela- 
tions efforts at the 1978 European 
Championships, where he won the 
1500m title. Asked afterwards if he 
bad a message for the British press 
be replied “Happy Christmas" and 
strolled off to get changed. 


In retrospect, that particular 
request was probably asking for 
trouble. Or to use a sporting 
analogy: The ball sat up beautifully 
for the boy and he couldn’t resist 
smashing it away into the top cor- 
ner. But for the man in the stand 
with a deadline pressing and a 
news editor desperate for Ovett 
“nannies" - nanny-goats, quotes - 
the response was crippling. 

It is at times like this that even 
the most honourable of journalists 
are tempted to make the quotes up. 
Not that they ever do of course. 

Having made that absolutely 
clear, however. I can’t help but 
recall the travails of a colleague 
with whom I covered the 1986 
Commonwealth Games at the time 


when Thompson - double Olympic 
decathlon champion, star of the TV 
Lucozade adverts and the map 
who had joked publidy about hav- 
ing babies with Princess Anne - 
was at the stunning peak of his 
fame. 

Hie unfortunate reporter had 
travelled to Edinburgh with what 
you might call a set agenda Back 
at headquarters, they bad arranged 
a whole page around one bold 
central theme. 

The idea was that Thompson, 
star of the Games, would talk to 
their man in glowing terms about 
the feast of sport that the Scottish 
capital and wider world was about 
to enjoy, effectively declaring the 
whole occasion open before Her 


Majesty the Queen, under the 
banner headline o£ “Hello”. 

Simply splendid.AU that was re- 
quired was for the superstar to talk 
to their man. Which was where the 
difficulty lay. Thompson, in those 
long, grey days before competition 
got underway, was an illusive and 
playful figure. No infrastructure 
known to man could bring him and 
Her Majesty's press face to face. 

One day however, near the ath- 
letes' village, our man suddenly 
started making David Attenbor- 
ough noises. “And then here., in this 
quiet comer we spot him. Our long 
wait was over...” 

The Olympian smiled - a little 
ironically, I felt - and made it dear 
that while an exchange of greetings 


* Saotball: Selhurst Park stalwarts reunite to offer a guiding hand for the Intertoto Cup campaign 

Palace’s old look for new start 
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BY TREVOR HAYLETT 

rr5 THE middle of July, the World 
Cup is only just fading from view and 
on a weekend when the sporting 
focus should be exclusively trained 
■ o'* 3 certain golf tournament, com- 
p^tive football still refuses to go 
away. Like the back pass and bad 
pitches the game seems to have 
done away with its close-season 
break. 

In South London tomorrow after- 
noon, Crystal Palace launch another 
marathon campaign with an 
appearance in the Intertoto Cup. 
Their new manager; Tterry Venables, 
has declined to be there - pleading 
the need for a break after his 
punditry duties in France - but his 
absence is clearly also a vote of no 
confidence in a much-maligned 
competition which offers a ticket to 
the Uefa Cup. 

For those long-s tanding Palace 

3 supporters who wanted to welcome 
v^ck the man who first announced 

4 himself as a coach of promise and 
: i invention at Selhurst Par* in the 

' ) 1970s. Venables’ no show from the 
_ ;j game with the TYirttisb side 
: Samsunspor is a disappointment 

‘ J Though reminders of a golden by- 
; - ; gone age are present in the return 
:*r . • of Tterry Fenwick to the dub where 
7y- he began his playing career 

Fenwick is Palace's first-team 
coach, Steve Kember - a team- 
mate in the side that Venables lifted 
from the (old) Third Division to the 
fjiS second and also into an FA Cup 
semi-final - is reserve-team coach 
• 'g while Peter Nicholas, the youth 
•; rjl coach, extends the connection with 
’•'* the past The “team of the 80s” is 
^pteing re-created as the “Men for the 
■ fiillennium" 

: .;•] “Palace were my first club and 
I’ve always had fond memories of 
them," said Fenwick, who needed no 
prompting to point out that as a 
fledgling Eagle he had scored the 
winning goal in two consecutive FA 
Youth Cup finals. 

“It was important that the de- 
i pression that settled over the dub at 
r the end of last season when they 
K dropped out of the Premiership was 
! quickly swept away. With Terry’s 
■ “ [Venables] arrival and the new staff 
that have followed him there is a 
sense of excitement about the placa" 
fc An integral factor in the spirit of 
view brooms and fresh starts is the 
move away from the ramshackle 
. , training headquarters at Mitcham to 
. . a new complex in the grounds of a 
former public school near the Sur- 
rey village of Godstone. It's an idyllic 
setting, though the nimble of M25 
• ’ traffic dose by serves as a reminder 
that the club, now in the control of 
Mark Goldberg after 17 years of Kan 
. Noades, don’t want to dally too long 
away from the beaten track of the 
' Premiership. 

“Mark has not only put a great 




Crystal Palace prepare for European action against the Turkish side Samsunspor in the rural setting of Streete Court School. Godstone. yesterday Peter Jay 


deal of money into the dub but his 
appetite and enthusiasm to make 
Palace a big name is rubbing off on 
others," added Fenwick, who is de- 
lighted to be back in the game after 
his dismissal as the Portsmouth 
manager a move that swiftly fol- 
lowed Venables’ own departure as 
chairman of the South Coast dub. 
“Compared to where they used to 
train this is a first-class environment 
in which to work." 

It’s certainly more in keeping 
with what the likes of Attilio Lom- 
bardo had been used to before be 
realised that Crystal Palace did not 
move in the same circles as the 
Royal Family. The Italian interna- 
tional who had an ignominious spell 
as the caretaker boss before the ar- 
rival of Wnatrfes and after Steve Cop- 
pell had decided that the team 
needed a new face at the helm, has 
been the subject of much transfer 


speculation since relegation was 
confirmed. For the moment, at least 
he remains a Palace player and also 
appears to be going flat out to 
impress the new regime. 

“Whenever a new manager 
arrives there is always a period of 


feeling each other out but Lom- 
bardo has been so impressive so fac” 
added Fenwick “He's done every- 
thing we have asked of him and his 
commitment has been first class. 
There are players in the squad who 
have still to impress us and hopefully 


these games, with a competitive 
edge, will tell us a lot more." 

Among the new arrivals is the 
Tbttenham defender. Dean Austin, 
while a work permit is awaited for 
the Israeli international, David 
Amsalem. signed to replace Dean 


First steps on a European quest 


CRYSTAL. PALACE are playing to win 
one of three places available for the 
first round of the Uefa Cup, writes 
TVevor Hayiett. To do so they must 
come through three rounds of two- 
legged matches, the last of which 
takes place on 25 August, but their 
work load is easy compared to those 
rides who set out in the Intertoto first 
round on June 20. 

Forty teams entered at that stage 


and another Yl of the 20 seeded en- 
trants came in at round two. The top 
eight seeds representing Italy. 
France, Spain. Germany. Belgium. 
Portugal England and the Nether- 
lands come in for this weekend's 
third-round ties 

This season no association has 
been allowed to enter more than two 
teams. Aston Villa expressed an 
initial interest but they qualified 


automatically, leaving Palace as 
England's sole representatives. 

The competition, founded more 
than 40 years ago as a vehicle for pools 
companies, suffers from its reputation 
as football's poor man but does attract 
prestigious dubs. Sampdoria came in 
at the second-round stage (Bologna 
who finished one place higher in 
SerieA are Italy’s top seeds) as did 
Werder Bremen of Germany. 


Gordon, the left -back who has joined 
Middlesbrough. 

Coppell the director of football 
strengthens the fink with the Palace 
of recent vintage while Dave Butler 
and Ted Buxton, who were part of 
Venables’ England set-up, have re- 
newed their “dub" membership. 

“I'm sure there will be more 
changes on the playing side as we 
look to offer the best challenge we 
can to the other teams in the First 
Division, a number of whom have got 
good financial backing now. Yes, 
there is this carrot of a possible place 
in the Uefa Cup but our focus must 
still be on our opening league match 
against Bolton on 8 August" 

Salvation could be only one round 
away. Should Palace come through 
tomorrow’s two-legged tie it seems 
likely that Germany's Werder Bre- 
men will be awaiting them in the 
next stage. 


was alright, anything more de- 
manding on the verbal front was not 

la desperation, the man with a 
mission explained, very briefly, his 
difficulty. "Just a line, Daley... just 
one line," be pleaded The Olympian 
grinned again and confided: “It’s 
good to be here". 

Five little words. Okay, six, if you 
want to be picky. Yet they meant so 
much. The page came out - head- 
line, photos, interview, the whole 
package. And somewhere in the 
columns of text was the little pearl 
or should that be grain of sand, 
which had made it all possible, all 
worthwhile. “It's good to be here". 

But to return to the original 
question. Hew long exactly is a piece 
of string? 


Kluivert 
deal still 
open for 
Arsenal 

BY ALAN NIXON 


ARSENAL WILL have to increase 
their price for Patrick Khnvert if they 
are to prise the Dutch Wbrid Cup tal- 
ent away from Milan. The Gunners 
have fiailed with an undisclosed open- 
ing offer for the 22-year-old strikes; 
with the Milan vice-president Adriano 
Galliani saying yesterday. “We did not 
consider that their bid was enough. 
We have courteously said ’no’." 

However, the way ahead is clear 
for Arsfcne Wenger, the Arsenal 
manager, to return with an im- 
proved offer after reports in Italy 
suggested Milan had lowered their 
asking price to £9m. 

With Galliani confirming that his 
dub is not prepared to sell Kluivert 
to any of Brian’s SerieA rivals. Ar- 
senal could begin the defence of the 
Premiership with the Netherlands' 
first-choice World Cup attack. 

Alex Ferguson, the Manchester 
United manager, is offering Aston 
Villa three leading players in ex- 
change for Dwight Yorfce in a “take 
your pick” deal Ole Gunnar Solsk- 
jaer, Teddy Sheringham and Hen- 
ning Berg have been put to John 
Gregory, the Villa manager, as 
makeweights for the £16m Yorfce. 
This will come as a surprise to the 
players and United fans that they 
could be traded. 

Southampton have submitted 
planning proposals fora new 32,000- 
capacity stadium in the city. The 
Saints have drawn up plans for a new 
afl-seater stadium in the St Mary’s 
area after proposals for a new ground 
on the outskirts ran into difficulties. 

The dub had planned to build an 
all-purpose community stadium at 
Stoneham but the plans look like fail- 
ing because work would take place 
on a greenfield site. Southampton 
city council have welcomed the new 
proposals but they want the club to 
come up with better ideas to ease 
traffic congestion into the new site. 

JesperBlomqvist, the Swedish in- 
ternational, may turn down a move 
to Manchester United from Parma. 
The former Milan player has re- 
turned to Italy to mull over the 
move and he has promised United 
a decision in the next few days. 

The veteran Chelsea defender 
Steve Clarke is to be player-assistant 
coach at the dub during the final 
year of his contract. 

Aime Jacquet, the national coach, 
is staying with the French team but 
will move to the position of director 
of coaching, the French football fed- 
eration announced yesterday. 

The French defender Sebastien 
Perez, a £3m signing from Bastia last 
month, has been sent home from 
Blackburn's tour of Sweden after 
twisting an ankle in training. 


Net gains from salmon will be fly fishing’s loss 


LAST WEEK the Environment 

- Agency issued a press release 
stating that the numbers of 
salmon have declined to a dan- 
gerously low level and that 

- they were looking into a variety 
of things to arrest this. 

’ .,} Fty fishermen have known 
■ / this for years. One of the things 

they propose to do is ban fish- 
ing for salmon with nets or rod 
. and line until the eartysummen 
.to give the fish more time to 
/spawn. While I applaud any- 
' thing that fa being done to help 
' the most heroic of fish, I think 

• some people are a bit confused 

, t land I list the EA amongst this 
, /• group) about salmon. 

Although I will be accused of 
being partisan, fishing with a 
tod and line is not the problem, 
i because you can't catch fish 
; /that never mate it back to the 
, werin the firstplace- because 

« r t they have been netted at sea 
* and in estuaries. Trying to 


ANNALISA 

barbieri 

ON FISHING 



catch salmon with a rod and 
line is devilishly difficult, as 
anyone who has done it will 
know; plus this method of fish- 
ing has been around for hun- 
dreds of years. Fbnny that the 
declining numbers of salmon 
have only come about in the 
last few decades, due to ex- 
tensive netting mow banned by 
all countries except our fair 
land and Greenland) and, of 
course, pollution. But before we 
get into all tins, let’s go back a 
bit. 


Just 24 hours ago. I was 
walking along the river C-arron 
in the highlands of Scotland 
with a seasoned salmon fisher- 
man. We were talking of the 
days when Atlantic salmon 
were caught that weighed in at 
50lb and more (the British Isles 
record is 641b, caught in 1922 in 
the river Thy. By a woman.) 
Those days of big fish are long 
gone, never to return. 

Salm on are born in winter in 
gravel beds called redds, the 
eggs take about four months to 


hatch and these teeny crea- 
tures. not much more than yolk 
sacs, are called alevin. They live 
off their packed lunch for a 
month or so before emerging as 
baby fish called fry, As young as 
a year old land anything up to 
five years) the little fish will go 
to sea as a smolt, to eat like pigs 
and grow big and silver on 
shrimps. 

Where the salmon migrated 
to used to be a great mystery, 
but some years ago the Danish 
discovered it was somewhere 
off Iceland. If it spends only one 
winter at sea and then returns 
to spawn, the salmon is known 
as a grilse but, more often, it will 
spend two or three years at sea 
and then return to the very 
river bed from whence it came. 
How the salmon find their way 
back has been the subject of ro- 
mantic speculation for cen- 
turies and has never properly 
been proved It is probably a 


combination of gravitational 
pull and a sense of smell - 
salmon haw powerful olfactory 
systems. 

Once the salmon have 
spawned they become dis- 
coloured and out of condition 
and make their way back to sea 
to get fat again and, one hopes, 
to come back and spawn an- 
other year ithe Pacific salmon 
dies after spawning, the 
Atlantic one can spawn again). 
At this stage they are known as 
kelLs and it is mostly the hen 
fish that survive because the 
cock fish waste too much 
energy trying to mate with any- 
thing and everything. 

One of the reasons that 
salmon are so hard to catch 
with a rod and imitation fly is 
that as they re-enter, fresh 
water salmon no longer feed - 
they may take a fisherman’s fly 
out ot aggression or habit, but 
not hunger. The biggest 


enemies of the salmon are nets, 
pollution and environmental 
changes which means they 
don’t feed as they used to at sea 
- although no one yet knows 
why this is. 

Today. 70 per cent of salmon 
caught in England and Wales 
are caught by nets. and. with- 
in that figure, drift nets in the 
North-East account for 49 per 
cent of the total catch. That 
means that over half our 
salmon are caught by just 61 in- 
dividuals (this is how many 
licences there are for drift nets 
in the region) who contribute 
only £70.000 in licence fees, 
while last year, salmon fisher- 
men bought rod licences that 
brought in an income of £l5m 
and caught an average of 0.4 
fish each. 

A bit unbalanced? You’d 
think so. except speaking to the 
EA today the fatty I spoke to in- 
sisted that the nets really 


weren’t the only problem and 
that fishermen also contributed 
their part Well of course they 
do. except the fish has an infi- 
nitely better chance against 
one man and his rod than a 
great big net A quarter of all fly 
fishermen return the fish they 
catch, no net fishermen re- 
turns his fish. Fly fishermen 
contribute - via the rod-and- 
licence fees, by belonging to 
conservation associations, by 
supporting the local communi- 
ties that rely on salmon fly 
fishing for their livelihood - so 
much to the preservation of 
salmon and the condition of 
rivers. 

Net fishermen do not care 
about the condition of rivers 
because they don't spend any 
time in them. The North 
Atlantic Salmon Fluid in Iceland 
raises money to buy out net 
fishermen (this is their liveli- 
hood we are talking about) 


each year to stop them fishing. 
We need to do this too. 

If fly fishing is banned with- 
out the other problems being 
properly addressed then I fear 
the salmon will one day be 
extinct. Nets can take more 
salmon in a 12-ftour period 
than most fly fishermen take in 
10 years of fishing with a rod 
and line. Until our government 
gets its act together to ban net 
fishing - and give the men that 
do it an alternative- there is no 
point introducing a partial ban 
on rod fishing or mandatory 
catch and release since this is 
not the problem. 

Until then there is one thing 
we can do: only eat salmon that 
has been caught on a rod and 
line. Ybu may onty get to eat it 
once in five years but at least 
youll still have the option of eat- 
ing it in 50 years time, which, if 
things continue as they are 
you most definitely won’t 
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Flanders to shake 



off cut-price tag 


By Sue Montgomery 


LUCKHA; HORSES neither 
know nor care what they cost 
otherwise there would be 20 
massive inferiority complexes 
lining up at Newbury this af- 
ternoon. The feature race is the 
Weatherbys Super Sprint, con- 
fined to animals who cost 30,000 
guineas or less at the yearling 
auctions, a sum which, though 
considerably more than most 
people earn in a year, comes 
under the bargain basement 
heading at horse sales. 

It is also fairly fortunate for 
a sport that thrives on impos- 
sible dreams that the relation- 
ship between purchase price 
and ability is not always con- 
stant Otherwise Jean and Roy 
Connew, a couple from Wettaer- 
by in Yorkshire who have a few 
bobby horses with Tim Easter- 
ly, might never have ventured 
just 21,000 guineas for a filly of 
fairly ordinary lineage - by 
Common Grounds out of Fam- 
ily At War; by Explodent - at 
Doncaster sales last September 


Subsequently named - and 
rather well-named, at that - 
Flanders, she has proved an ab- 
solute snip. She is unbeaten in 
three runs over today's mini- 
mum trip - the last the Wind- 
sor Castle Stakes at Royal 
Ascot, no less - has already 
earned nearly £33,000 in prize 
-money, and looks set to put an- 
other £50,000 in the kitty today. 


RICHARD EDMONDSON 

Nap: Brimming 
(Newbury 4.05) 

NB: Yulara 

(Newmarket 2.40) 


She has all the credentials to 
take the Super Sprint, a race de- 
signed to give the smaller out- 
fit a crack at some decent 
money and now in its eighth 
year. Fillies have an excellent 
record, having taken five of 
the seven runnings. Despite the 
price caveat, an above-average 
performer is usually needed 
and four of the previous win- 
ners came on from a good 


Royal Ascot rum Paris House 
was second in the Norfolk; 
lyric Fantasy and Risky won 
the Queen Mary and last year 
Lord Kin tyre had finished 
fourth in the Windsor Castle. 

Fenders earned her place at 
the Royal meeting after hack- 
ing up by six lengths at Bever- 
ley in a fast time. But with 
today’s race in mind her shrewd 
trainer opted forpfckmgup a 31b 
penalty in the Windsor Castle 
Stakes rather than risk one of 
Kb by winning the Queen Mary, 
which carries more prestige 
than the Super Sprint but con- 
siderably Iks prize-money. 

The penalty means that 
Flanders 12.30) must concede 
weight to all bar one of her 19 
rivals, but she is a strong, well- 
made indivi dual- She is drawn 
towards the favoured stands 
rail and even in such a com- 
petitive contest it is impossible 
to ignore her claims. 

Monkston Point is a genuine 
colt with good placed form 
a g ainst two of the only five ju- 
veniles rated above Flanders, 


Bint AJlayl and RosseflL He fin- 
ished third to the last-named in 
the Norfolk Stakes when an- 
other of today's contenders, 
Choto Mate, wasontyllth. How- 
even the latter became upset 
that day by the antics of a fiBy, 

and his fr amer, Rirharri ff anppn , 
has an excellent record in this 
race. Open Secret is entitled to 
improve on ber debut second at 
Nottingham earlier this month, 
when she was beaten only a 
head after running. very green. 

AD three juvenile contests on 
the card at Newbury today have 
produced smart performers. 
The Mtoto Donnington Castle 
Stakes is designed for young po- 
tential stayers and Tumble- 
weed Quartet (2.00) should be 
capable of following up last 
month's win over six furlongs of 
today’s course, though Marten 
is almost certainly better than 
he showed on his debut in Royal 
Ascot’s Chesbam Stakes. 

Last year's winner of the 
race, Trans Island, was demot- 
ed after winning the Italian 
2,000 Guineas, but there were no 



Swan oi# 
of Galway 


v ; ' • 


Dr Fong; Can make winning call to France in the absence ofXaar Martin Lynch 


such problems in the French 
version ctf the Classic for Victory 
Note, who took the Rose Bow] 
Stakes 12 months ago. Today's 
renewal can gp to Golden Silca 
(3.00), who has won twice over 
the Newbury five and should 
cope with the extra furlong. 

In the opening Hackwood 
Stakes lack of an outing this year 


should prove no disadvantage to 
Grazia n JO) .always highly re- 
garded by her trainer; Sir Mark 
Prescott further afield, her 
stablemate Pasternak, so near- 
ly the hero at York a week ago, 
makes a quick reappearance in 
the £50,000 Golden Pages Hand- 
icap at Leopardstown. 

But those wishing to admire 


Xaar again must continue to 
wait Last year’s champion ju- 
venile, not sighted since his 
fourth in the 2,000 Guineas, has 
ducked his clash with Dr fhng 
in tomorrow’s Prix Eugene 
Adam at Maisons-Laffitte. His 
connections have issued a sic- 
knote: please excuse Xaar 
gflmftgj fie has a tempera ture. 


CHARUB SWAN, Ireland’s 
cham pion jump jockey, Is un- 
likely to be fit for his countiy’s 
biggest betting meeting, the 
Galway Btestival, which starts a 
week on Monday. Swan broke 
two ribs inafeHatKIlaiBeyon 
Thursday and could be side-' 
lined for up to three weeks. I 

Swan, who has just begun 
combining training with rid-; 
ing, suffered Ms injury in a. fell 
from a horse fromhis own sta- 
blftArchlfia“Ihavebrokaijfos 
before and it could take up to 
three weeks,” Swan said yes- - 
terday. “I got kicked in the 
lower part of nybackahditbas 
swollen up." 

Swan won the Galway Plate 
on Life Of A Lord In 1998 and* 
has reached at least a place in 
the IR£65,0G0 chase every yparf 
since 1993- ; W>\ 

■ Scotland Yard has released; 
pictures of two men who de- 
tectives say may be able to help 
with their inquiries into race-fix- 
ing and doping. .The pictures 
were taken at Exeter on 7 
March last year; the day that 
Avanti Expresss was a beaten 
short-priced favourite after 
being drugged with the tran- 
quilliser ACP ; 

Yesterday’s results, page 22 





NEWBURY 


1.30 Bold Edge (nb) 

2.00 Learned Friend 

2.30 Monkston Point 

3.00 El Tango 


HYPERION 

3.30 Chester House 
4.05 BRIMMING (nap) 
4.35 Supreme Sound 


VERDICT 1 . MoiuwmBi has definite claims an hts best form but has been a shade 
m and out this season, though ibis (found should suit Conversely tho improved Bold 
Edge may ktoaly prefer softer ground so the pragmstvo SHELTERING SKY may 
t» able to And the several pounds required to boat them both under condtions whiui 
m* suit 


113 CfCYBflEGOLD (IS) (D) (BF) |Gdd &Ster SyrefcdB) R Hemon 8 7Ral Edrtay 19 101 
yeAMt ntjAbtuetJemes, radarmlBfi and cep 

52! HWG OF UJVE (7) (D) |K R*Hfej M M 8 3 M Fenton 8 fQS 


1 HALLOA (26) (D) [T 8 J iite9By) 8 6- 


JDHurimT 


K UNK^IMP (21) (D) M B Cuufa* 0 NoQU*a^E Dutap 8 6 — 

— 5 


-PrtEddny4 


yetaK navy Hue hoop and e/ntets 
XS0 SWTTBBY (31) |Hs Norys Outfield) Us P Dutfeti 8 3 . 


JQfamS » 


2.00 


MTOTO DONNINGTON CASTLE STAKES 
[CLASS B) £13,000 added 2YO 7f (Straight) 
i tty Value £7,924 


BBC1 


aftfe. rad epauWs and anrfco. red am ysfiw choc* cap 
2 OPEN SECRET (14) (RacngFbrGokQ ASsuanS^.. 


HEnwO: 7-4 B tango, S-E Gofaten Sfca. 7-a Haft*, 4-1 Untaaqi, 5-1 SaafandBod: 
1807: Victory Nob 2 8 11 J Reid 6-5 tw (P Chappto+iyam) drawi fi) 7 ran 


-M Roberts 5 SO 


yeflow. da* Hue InwaJ trbngto 
» POLRUAN (21) (BF) (Mchaal WngUd Qgby) B A IMran 8 4.. 

pt*. back charm and armhB. quartered ctp 


_T Sprain 20 01 


GOING: Good to FYm. Penetrometer reacftig 2.77. 

STALLS: Ftound course - outside: straight course - elands side. 

DRAW ADVANTAGE: hflgh for Sf to 1m on straight course when stain stands stdB Of 
middle Low best round *ri 

■ Left-hand course 

■ Course is 5E of town near A34. Raiway station (service from London, Poddngton) 
adjotos coma ADMISSION: Members Ct7: TattemaOs CIO; Stver Rng £4 (OAPe had 
prtcel. Accomparved 17-year-oKto or under free el endosuroa CAR PARK: Southmead 
E2; Prove eras £4; remainder free 

■LEADING TRAINERS: J Gosden 33 winners from 128 runners (success rale 25B%L 
P Cole 23-196 fns%). H Hannon 21-337 (53% J, J Dunlap 19-173 (n%). I Balding 17-196 
Cam H Cecil TB-80 (ir.B%). 

■ LEADING JOCKEYS: J Reid 40 wine from 294 rides (success rate 1&3M T Quinn 
37-275 (t34i6). Pet Eddery 29-279 (lOfi^l, KFaUon 16-S7 (184%L W R Swlnbum 12-VW 

pern 

■ FAVOURITES: 185 wins In 577 races (32.1*1 
BUNKERED FIRST TIME: Wave Rock (4J35). 

LONG-DISTANCE TRAVELLER: Pips Magic (230) sent 391 mfes. 


1 

7D7 


1 TUMBLEWEED QUARTET (37) (C) (Tumdemed Rartnereftp) 8 Meehan B 3 Ad Eddery 8 


gay )*y49 (Asnond, dawn* cn steevps, tfswrxrrirf on cap 

13321 DUBLO DANCSI (7) (D) (Kenitt»are Ouaxtell B R LWnar 8 6 .OHMS W 

/xapta, mIMs boss el tonaew (UMto cn sieow nAM cip 

04E APRa.ACEmUdwfte*»HQum8« G Carta 7 92 

anenbpoBn, hoops and emtos. Qm&sMpMticap 

34 LEMOB) fHBO (It) (J C Srrtlti) R Haram 8 10 RHughee4106 

puph,SgH0ki9Gham3n.BgNttJBcap 

0 MAHKAM (liSA) (30) (BF) fl R K Prrea Paid S*aan) P Cde 8 tl TQuknS - 

Moan 

GUOLAGE (USD) (Htt Selsn^ 0 firtury B 7_ .JRakU - 

Wife rsd hoop, sfrpftd Kfcjwos. qmrrrmd cop 

ZLSU3 DAWN (USA) (The Janva ftnnWh W J Ha B 7 K Fatal 2 - 

emesWjoen end wNM fquirfered), »Me stesves, dSfKbLeafmtes. ourplecap 

04 ANY MOORE (23) pSMooralJS Moore 65 JPIAtplijl 90 

emmld given, jetodiemnxoimtt&miieew.efa armlets. emnUg&n cap 


tB SS9GEANTYORK (16) (D) (AE Naedtanj C 5rrllhB4 

oaige. Oto* orass of torraheantf Sieewe 
104 CHARLBE LACY (IS) P) (Mrs Am J^rws) A Jonrts 6 2 . 


S Sandn 10 >00 


FORM VERDICT ; 

B Tango was a ctoaa second to Impressive BerWfini at Nawmarkot (with fiie Nar- 
fofc Stakes runner-ijp behind), but ha wan retfapriaeidy ridden j a Jacana; at k»3 
than a true pace and could be flretored. Better value may be GOLDEN SILCA, who 
Is gotag the ri^it way end expected to do better std stepped up to 6t 


Use*, etnaald peen seam and cap 
2038 UTTLE MORE STM pi) W (UMe United) B Meehan B i . 

fcW h>M BBh MeOa aU SlIM 
6000 BLACK ROCKET (II^IHsntfMMjcanaJ KHM8D. 


..DSaeeoey MlOI 


..G Hindis 00 


jIBdnia B* 


|o on! STEVENTON STAKES (Listed) (CLASS A) £17,000 added 
1m 2f Penalty Value £12,334 

\ 36-352 HAHD8Q9ffi FUDGE (41) (Rad Piancficns L«) J Gosden * 9 9 JflddS 


20 


arm. ifitt green stnpe. Sgtt green and red quartered cep 
532ti ACURU (19) (D) (Ms Nsrys DutMf) Ms P Duttald 7 13 . 


..P Doe 12 87 


2 -02051 LABEQ pZO) (D) (Hamden AlUaktoun) PVMwyn4 03 

3 5-15® POSEIDON fN) (D) (Afcwmento La Nuow Stare) MCtamcn 4 B3 — 


PMEMay2 
— .TQofanO 


write, red epsuMs and omM red and yefcw choc* cap 
-20 declared - 

BETTING: 11-10 Hamtax. 8-1 Menkaion Point 11-1 Cheyanna GaU. 12-1 Choto Meta, 14-1 Rtag 
Of Lowe, IB-1 Pue Loh». UMIb Mode Stac Open SeasL Q u asns to rd Sttc zo-l omata 
1997: Lord Kntyre 2 8 7 B Doyle 7-T (B MB man ) drawn (23) 23 ran 


4 53-003 ROYAL AMAHETTO(m(®) (Haf«?aifart*rihp)B Morton 493. 

5 12-40 CHESTB1 HOUSE (USA) (3Q (D) (K Atsitefi] H Ced 367... 

- 5 doctored - 


..RHugtNM 

XManl 


BETTING: evem Cheetar House, 7J Handeoroe Rklgs, 5-1 Labeq, Royal ArearatlA 8-1 Postodon 
1907: Arabtan Stay 4 B 3 0 Harrison 2-1 to* (Lard Hutongdcn) dtawn M 4 rai 


BBC1 


1 on I RU INART CHAMPAGNE HACKWOOD STAKES 
KOU l (Listed) (A) £17,000 6f Pen. Val. £12,412 

wanes 

2-MBO MOfiAASSB (9) (D) (Vtaktoum AI MaMotm) E Dulop 7 9 XI K felon a 1t6 

royal Obe. Hritecfievrtn bps blue cap. Vjtitg star 


BETTING: g-ITtoa M sa w sd Quartet, 3-1 Learned Frisnd, 7^ DtoMo Dencer. Marian, 10-1 April 

Ace, l«-i Oudtoge.Zuiu Dawn, 20-1 Any Moore 

1907t Trans island 2 9 3 K Onfey 7-4 (I Bakfing] dam e rai 


FORM GUIDE: 


2- *60 RANBUNG BEAR (14) (CD) (Mrc M Hi & Ms H CteMol M Hansharf 5 93_J RNd 1 112 
daft blue, pir* sash, hated stems. pW( op 

35C5 SHELTERING SKY (29) (D){BFJ (WMr Befiens) J Diftop 4 9 3 JPM Bfdoy 10 Idt 

btacA. f&kwsams. feBorcop 

30- TC BOLD EDGE (31) (CD) (Lady When sndfesn(to)R Hannon38 X2 Dane OTWB 2 117 

ereemopwi Mflt ctour). lioniontfc, on sww'a. 8phJ t*X‘ rap 

1-5044 HALMAHERA(14)(D)(Hober1l-ttdvB|IBAdng38l2-. TQjlnn7f;0 

Bgta Mn and orange darw^S. 8p» rifts states. tgN bkx cep. orange star 

1-000 MARCH ETAH (30) (CO) (N CTCattarean) J "tto 4 8 12 MRobartoSm 

«f«a. dart btoe iSanond dart Uue steewa. write amtee, rad oap 

1-3020 MEHLDTS RING (31) (D) (Ms R Rumnw) I Baldng a 8 T2 W H SwWwm 4 720 

pert. figM blue crass MB md arratet. SfS Uue mi p* quatued cap 

35585 PflENDS CA (8) (D) (B Bui) W Mur 5 5 t? GCartar9 97 

puipto and wrire dbrioto, vrtto stsaiea. puipte a^i 

126-22 DE5ERTLADY(40)(TheTtiorau^tredCorpcraDn)RClartten387. TSprafceS 113 

hgts green and write smpec, igftfgraarTcgp 

21- OW2JA (27^ (D) (Cyri Hunpfns)SrUPrescotl367 _ S Sanders 3 JfS 

(aaimaad »wn tarpes. tswwi dams and cap 
- 10 declared - 

BETTING: 9-4 Orazia, 5-2 Bold Edge, 5-1 SheKerlng Sky, »-1 MartoYt Htog, Monaassto. 13-1 Hatoi» 
here. RnuUIng Bus 14- 1 Desart Lady, 25 -1 Mratei Star, 50-1 Ffranda Ca 
11W7. Hattab 3 8 12 Par Edday 7-1 (p walwyn) torn ® w ran 


Tumbleweed Quartet Decisive wimer over 6J here a Newtxry an but ttiough form 
has net been franked and has strtleMasii new should improve for run 
Dtablo Dancer Progressing with his raeng best rui n dstear when seccnd to useful 
Lady An^tarad at Saisbury. Balance of form nof quite good enou^i 
April Aca: Bettered Balh makten action win with lair fifth in Oiester rusery last week 
(may not have qtite stayed the 71) but drtil do enough to wn ttis 
Learned Rrtenifc Impro w d on debut tfWd when fouih io sman-tooritog Ktmrfolaatma 
at Newmariiat and, recennng vroignt from winners, nr farm puck hem 
Marican: Onty nWh, betfen aa, on debut m Cheshsrn on detail at Ascot but staled 
favourite so E suBty capable of better, vart does «vel wreh juwnies 
Gudbnge: QUcb cdt whoee stable is capstte of winning vnttt debutants so wonh caj- 
tionary note in mariet 

Zulu Dawn: Brottw to two wimera kictodrig Hmselt who won on debut as Anrenla 
felon booked though yartfs newcomers uaiaAy need 3 run 
Any Moore: Better ran when kxrti at Salstxxy but held by Otoato Dancer on ihatlorm 
and much mere b needed nmr 


VERDICT: LEARNED FRIEND sets a decent standard forth® others to surpass 
on hto last outforeth *i a NavrmarHat maiden and may be the enswar. getfaig 
from the previous mm lUmblewoed Quartet won wel on his debut and Is a po- 
tent threat 


FORM GUIDE 


2.30 


BBC1 


Mooaaaete Mary sman spnraar. bach o a o methng near best when only beaten 3 be- 
hind EhatSmnJuly Cup lea ftne Good chance on farourwd fast grouid 
Ramfaflng Bear Be toccnastenr but pface Owns or best Recent we* beaten run at 
Sandown raqfares snprovemant though ttda ertta furlong wd aUt better 
Sheltering Sky: Profiyessw ooft and (hough marked irprevament on his fast time out 
Woktogham fifth is needed a more pauem rate wfl sut him better 
Bold Edge: Improved farm af fate but though his fast time out second to DMA is the 
beet recent ettort on show thare ts a su^Wor softer yotnd wwJd sul 
fWmalMra: Fomwriy good sprint pjvenle wtw Cld better when fourth to Fre Dame at 
Sandown last uma, without doiig enough to point to a win here. 

Marrii Stan Clear-cut Yarmoufri wmnar in June but habtoaly beasn when Lpped to 

this sort of company most recently In Cork and Onery ai Ascot 

Marlin'* Ring: UseU colt who rtd wel when second raider fas penalty at Epsom but 

who sta needs to find a bit over tr»a tnp (on the short nda tor hfen 

Prends Ca: Decant mare on hre day but hard to pface nowadays and out other depth 

Iwe Betaw best n ttree rrais the season too 

Desert Lady: UseU fly but respectable seconds in fiUes Listed races n spring rer^ee 
mprovemant and no obvious reason why she shoidd find rt 
QrodK Stepped uo on tt^-becLed debut second with wn to Redcar Tno-feanOW Tro- 
phy Ughdy-raced. may wel come on again and reported Tine "tor this 


WEATHERBYS SUPER SPRINT (CLASS B) 

£120.000 added 2YO 5f Penalty Value £68,880 

TWO QUSNBIAM] STAR (32) (D) (Die feyn Angie CUr) J Berry 0 0 .G Carta- 9 MJ5 

red. arite sas on stones 

630 BLUE LOTUS (9) (Mss K Ifagnia) A P DBhenB 11 WRSwtnbran4 85 

reftMi Wsc* sfac Ktew sfemes and cap 

111 HANDERS (29) (D) (Ms Jerai P Comairj T Eastorty 0 11 1 Chamodr 18 12f 

»elw*( write «ac ante cap. yeBawsar 

OQ MONKSTON POOtT (30) (D) (Derrcli C Breondield) DArbuifraB n .SWhUworti 1 7rj 
pr*. bbek eSwnoncfs on dssws pnk cap. bMi itamoni 

482 TRHffTir (8) (J Woods) M 8 1 KFUaifi 78 

ropif rik* tfadr epaUes 

OtW CHAMRAGNE RIDBt (IQ (D) (Hghgne Devebpmato] K M^iAte 8 O ..J Reid 17 W 
]rafl9K dsrt green saen. stones anlsu on cap 

30 CHOTO MATE QO) (D) (Uami Carl Mrdakin] R Hamcn 8 8 RHughwII 90 

cbrirUto mi art* rSatoo. <m Me cap. s*m var 

02 UGHT^ THE ROCKET (1«) (M IMoland) R Hannon 69 Dane CTNe0 15 94 

VoXiMSKpinkcap 

C3CmO P1PSMAGICp0)(D)(Frar*Braoyi JGdde8 9 T Oura 7 100 

emerald green. *htespjts. fetow ateies. emerald green and wta? stop*) cap 
COO VINTAGE PRIDE (14) |P Aaams M Gore R Hamm 8 9 W J cr Connor 16 a? 


FORM GUIDE 

y uemstand Stan Useful cdt but though this drop back in top after two stx4brtong de- 
feats may htfp, even Ns decora Chester win rwYt quite good enough 
Btue Lotus: Best judged on a second to Norte* States flop Bugatfi M at Trppar- 
ary in Jraie. form wfach rauires marked imprevement From top yard though 
Flandare: Hard to find fadt with after three dear-cut wn* lastly in Windsor Castle at 
Ascot (second good wlmra since; ContShons to sul and farm pick here 
Moriksttm Point Dual Bath wimer who has acquitted hknaatf wd in deteto to other 
two races, (atteriy third to Rosefi at Ascot Sound place dasns 
Trinity: Did better when 81 second to runaway wimer Ereal at Haydoctt fast week but 
st* basicaly making up the nrartoers m Ore mrch hotter race 
Champagne RWer Decent coB but has lot to find ninth Ftandera cn Sne ttvou^i Ascot 
second Sarson, who beat him vno fourth at Sandown last fane 
Choto Male: Cosy Goodwood wirarar who can be forgiven Ascot defeat after prob- 
lems at start Trainer stales he has best dwee of hb tora runners 
Llgtt The Rocketo Far second adter makng rrainang m 61 Chepstow maiden test week 
but though shota trp may harp, has too much to find 

P^s Magic: Did wetpdefy pmalty at Arr Out fcnit a iion s BVxaed when berindMoreaton 
Rfart (thrJj in Nark* and no reason far farm rerereai here 

Vintage Pride: Best tun when Vfrd ti Sandown Ked maiden but below that farm vice 
and hard io fancy upped n grade now 

Cheyenne Gold: Decent cob. who ran to farm (despM being oddeon and artfyttwd) 
at Whdsor fast time, torprovement needed but good draw is a borers 
Ring Ol Love: Improved term to win 9f Chester marten fart week and thou^i mariad- 
ly more is requred. may wee have more to offer. Yard in better form now 
SmMertoy: Hard to fancy on evtoence on lour runs, the best of which was couse and 
dstsica tarath d Ksstaway n May 

Open Becrek Overcome slcmr start to bustle up Arabian Desert to Notfai^tan maid- 
en on debut and Brely to do bettor now without bang major contender 
Potoran: Mxfcum of ab*ty to two fair maden efforts totterty Bath auction fourth, with- 
out suggesfaig he has serous chance of rapeefaig srabieb 1997 wfi in fab 
Setgeam Ybric WeMracked debut wnter whose last fane out ttfaCl to Vtirniouth gves 
him outsWe chance it as anticpaied. the 2f shorter trip suts better 
Chariena Lacy- Doncaster wire but hew by Cheyenne Goto, just ahead at Windsor 
last tme and now 4to better oft No reason why she shoUd reverse farm 
Little Movie Sfcr. Race faakns on seermgy irpreved Queen Mary Stakes sixth to 
Brt Alayl fast fane but balance of earter farm suggests that may flatter her 
Black Rocket Has been kaepng watted company but though this ckop back to 5f 
may sut this paoey son. has no chance on what she has shown so tar 
Acuria: Bath awkton wtoner vrho was bstond Cheyenne Gold at Wtodsoi fast time and 
is out of her depth In the better race now 


FORM VERDICT 

Chester House wi be al the rage after his fine effort at Royal Ascc*. (omi franked 
Oy the ftst and third In the BJp6e Stakes-The moderate time casts a dototthel nm. 
however, end ROYAL AMARITTD. who had tar too much use made of htoi on that 
occasion, can caise an upeel on a courae that srats fan wal 


4.05 


i> ■■■ 


SUN PUNTERS CLUB HANDICAP (CLASSC) £7,750 added 
1 1m 51 61yds Penalty Value £5,703 M 

-CNB4 DIAGHlLEFQ3)[ThBSmFiitasCkb)MABucMey6t)Q.. DHwrfcwnB^? 

+6821 irrVHUlARK (15) (Sir Darid Wl^ J Ffahtnwe 4 f) 0 tkHfatU7 


1+030 I£AIXtK SPIRT (D) (tnriraRaOTto fartnen Two] CMtal 89*0- 


20042- 180ON BLAST fr)2AS) (Angmring Parti StuQ Lady HBmes 4610 
612-30 SHASKA(15)(9nterMorianinBd) J0osdan4gg. 


.GHtod2 

.JRcW4 


41-54 WAVE ROCK (3Q (Tfe Eari Cado^i) J CUtop 3 8 1? 

23-Si BRIHkmG(43)(KAIxMMHQNASBV.-.^. 


..Pat Eddery 1 


„..TGufra>6B 
KRAM3 


55001 THATCHHASTS1 (19) (Mra B SuTVMi) C htapwi 7 0 1 . 

-8ded«d- 


-TSprake5 


BETTING: 5-2 Mm Rock, 7-2 BrtnBWift 4-1 Shaaka. 52 TbMdnaaMti 5-1 Leading Spirit, 8-1 
Moon Hast, 25-1 DtoghW u . 

1997: 3a2z Kng 4 3 -O J Reid 114 (Mas G Katorey) faaifn (7) 9 ran 


FORM VERDICT - . . 

WiSTwake Stay this trip? M she does she wfl late a tot of be^ng, but there has to 
ba question irarira on breertng and a safer, selection may be BRIMMING. Henry 
Cecfs coft has a lot of knproremant to him and is preferred to Leading Spirit 


4.35 


LEVY BOARD SEVENTH RACE HANDICAP (CLASS Q 
£7,750 added 1m If Penalty Value £5,800 

40DB SUWBffiSOtOT (44) [JtaPW Harris) PftarrtJ 49 TI JfleU3 

won PREMIER GSiERATlON (26} (C) (MsWAQfani) D Arbuffnal 5 9 0 S WMeorthfi 

21-003 TOMGHT5PI«Ep2)(9«iyaSei4)CVM498 :._^SSmfere2 

21-005 MOWTOR (TO) (Bxtoan 0$ Hotlngs) H Ced 407 KFMod 1 


AAtadnylO 


-43XW ABAJANy (12) (Join YMb Patars) M Chamon 4 0 3 

4-31X3 BENEVENTUS (12) (BF) (fl N Kten) J Diriqp 3 9 3 PBtEddmlS 

fm- DE WAT (273) (Ffchanl Were) BMaaTen 391 SHnwifitl 

00061 5TARMMNAGEH(USA)(»q(q(C))(MArU]|PCaiaB90 TQuirel7 

TKT THE WATB1JM) [J SRveadwel) R Hannon 4 86 lR Hughes 9 


c- - • , 


VERDICT: Ttvs renewal doesnl took as competitive as usual with the customary 
plethora of usefd youngsters absent despite toe big fwW. FLANDERS, proven on 
the pound and mp. b the form pek on her cfear-cut Ascot win: a reproduction wfl 
make her very hard ro beat. Monkston Point b easrfy n®d best on farm, with Choto 
Mete the best of the bigger-pneed horses 


B 36MB WELCOME HQQHT5 (8) (MWPartneratto) M Fsthetsscn-Godby 4 8 3 TSoraMII 

11 -40311 ROYALLEGBB2(2S)(JmReck)RRowsr682 DreaOTM8 

12 4C3W AGafT IWLOER (12) (PDCuide*) PQndel430 PDoeB 

V 00004 DUELLO(12)(Q (D) ICMcKsm^MBfandarfl 7710 „._J Quton 12 

-13 dectored - 

Mintmm might 7anoh True handicap wa*yt OuSft) 9to. 


BETTING: 94 Star Manager, 1 l-e Premier Generation, B-l Supreme Sound, 8-1 Benevertus, Wst 
The bfatec UM TfadghTs Pitee, Monitor, Abafeny, Royal Legend. Agent MuMm: 12-1 othara 
1997: Anoff» Tme S 9 n Paf Eddsry 51 (S WbodsJ drawn (2) 13 ran 


3.00 


Hhte. maroon cross of tonane. wts® steevej. dark bte au*c ana xfonwhiecap 


ROSE BOWL STAKES (Listed) (CLASS A) £13,500 added 
2YO Bf Penalty VRIue £9,579 

VO EL TANGO (10) (D) (Mra Sfafa Tudwfl B Meehan S 11 WH5*rtntMn2 

44ii &AAFENDROCK (7 ) (D) ( J B P Ibbub U d) R Hamon B 11 .. . .. (togties 1 

Cl GOLDS* SILCA (64) IQ (Atondge Raong Urwed) U Qtamon 8 9 TOutanS 


FORM VERDICT 

With a rumba 1 of cooftorred front-nmnera. those who the to come from off the pra 
might be suited Thra brings in Star Manager, Premier Generation and Waicorne 
Heights but ft nvgtn vwrth giving are more chance to DUELLO. The s efeet ta n a 
weHh ydtoe p pBd. ire beet farm is here and, ri he can be persuaded to keep In toradt 
could finish to gross offset. 



•I 


NEWMARKET 


3.15 


2.10 Lujain 
2.40 Yulara 

3.15 Catchascatchcan 
3.45 Puteri Wentworth 


HYPERION 

4.15 Hill Magic 
4.45 Magic Rainbow 
5.20 Emplane 


GOING: Good STALLS: Stands sida DRAW ADVANTAGE: Nona 
M Right- hand cause wth m straigm, 

■ Couse s SW r>f town cm A 1304 Bus fmk from Canfandge and Newmarket stations, 
ADMISSION; di* E18 i hatf-pnee «-25-year-oldS1: Grandstand & Paddock £11 (half- 
pnee TS-25-year-otos. OAPsl; FamJy Erdosura C3 P0°b dtocount al eridosures if booked 
vi days in advance) CAR PARK: Members £M ; remain dar free. 

■ LEADING TRAINERS: H Cecfl 26wmnars from 95 runners (success rate 2T.4T.). J 
Dunlop 21-126 n67«tj. LCumani «-G3 (15.4%). J Gosden 19-132 (W 4 %l R Hannon 
16-191 (84%). D Loder 11-71 (155%V 

■ LEADING JOCKEYS: L Dettori 38 imps from 197 rides i success rate «3%). W Ryan 
12-132 (S1%1 M HBfe 9-ltt (7fl%l P Robinson 8-nS (7%) D Holland 5-53 194%). Mar- 
ital Dwyer 4-36 (1 U%j. 

■ FAVOURITES: 194 wms m 542 races (356%} 

BUNKERED FIRST TIME: Nona 


FOOD BROKERS APHRODITE STAKES (Listed) TSTi 
(A) £1 6,250 added 1m 4f Penalty Value £11 ,547 A3U 

RATINGS 

1 221-55 LOUTA (FR) (22) (p) (ScMhem Cannes Ftoarw 8 Leasing] J JbMb 4 ? 2 J Sack 4 - 

enKrMgttanjatttec&sbolo.BwivnztTsiiie^ redcap 

2 5052 THE FARAWAY TREE (S) (A E Cpperhemerl G Wscig 4 9 2 MH9s?t03 

bte* yd urtse netmii, sJeeve; nwexit red cz> 

3 T CATCHASCATCHCAN (1A) (D) ilrrt Howard De Vibfaen) ri CmJ 3 89 .. Y» Rywi B too 

apnea 

4 3-S F1AM1A (58) (Gecrge Sand Kay A Htfmro»)J Dunlop 38 < . D Holland I 9* 

grey, tea cross befa. ofaMooeriewei quartered cop 
£ 41 KADAKA07) (HHAqaKhtartLCur3n3a4 . . LMtoriStoa 

green, rad eptartas, green cap graan. red epautefc 

6 2-21 TUNING (2fi) (KAbrtJDai H Ced 3 84 OPesfierS 97 

green, pm* rash and cap. wten aeeits 

-6daefarad- 

BETTING: 154 CatchaieatdKan, 7-2 The Faraway Tree. 4-1 Tuning. 5-1 Ftorama. 11-2 Kodaks, 
20-1 Lnfifa 


SflortBy: PfatBMtonal loser snee fast success n S95. Now 3to batow best wwvwg mark 

but kx«d no rartra from 2t out when eighth io Life Of Reey at Sandown (2mj fast fane 
Campaspe; Wtoner of lour handicaps last season Rumng cmfiatafy (placed twice at 
Hayttock) but in hanrtcappers <yto now 5to righer than last ojooess 
Puteri Wentworth: Betaled reprover fast backend and processed agan to beat Sud- 
es i tvw lengtfis at Doncaster Hm 60 fast fane 9b ragher bu'( poscfcfy more to come 
Olivo: Formerly a mfar PossWy mprowl when stepp«ad up lo vn 6f a Salsbury. beat- 
nq Ihe uraeiable Duham by three lengths, but s noi one w trust imptoity 
Children's Choice: Wm a race or two each year txn uwaiv from a pcuid or two 
tower Sidefavjd sree November and no recent record of first-fane success 
Chabnri: Lang iosng rui shoe sofa career success at Yarmouth n August B96.F1aced 
on al- weal her r February but we* betow par on first ouflng lor new yard last month 
VERDICT The progressive Puteri Wentworth s ftety to be talrty warm order but 
her stable has IW a rather fain path and there mua also be reservations aboul her 
abfaty fa act on a fas: surface S%rt preference b lontw consistent DOMAPPEL. who 
B on a las marK and is back fa he opamum tnp Wowing a goad el fort at Chester. 


4 4S| CHEMIST BROKERS HANDICAP (CLASS C) £8,000 
I added 5f Penalty Value £6,004 


1997: Amo Luce 4 9 2 L Denari 8-1 1 J Gosden) drwn (t) io ran 


4.15 


O lh I CASTLE ASHBY MAIDEN STAKES (CLASS D) £6,000 
added 2YO 6f Penalty Value £4,737 


EVBtGREEN VENTURE (Dr Frark S B Oxscn S I'Axvfc 9 Q N Day 9 


2 V FAIR FLIGHT (IQ (KhaHa Sufeanl E Durtop 9 0 

3 FAIR WARMNG (GEH) iMchael (Ifeuchapej J KDs 9 0. 

4 2 HKAN WARAfflfl (0) (UesmoT* Studl J tosaH 9 0 .. 

5 JUST NAMED - (USA) (The TtaoL^ilrao Ccrporxani Sr U Stouie 90 .. 

6 LUJAIN (USA) (SheAtiMohararedl D Loder 90. 

7 NALAAH (Harndan AI UNrtaun) R Armsnang 9 0 

8 0 ROBBIES DREAM (21) [James Brown) D fibre 9 0 . . .. - 

9 MS5AMANPW (JLCBtace) £Magg89 

-Sdecfared- 

BETT1NG: 1 1-4 Lupin, 7-2 (ruflan fffarioc. 4-1 Just Maine ll 8-1 Fair FBgriL Mafaah. Uw Aman- 

puri, 12-1 Brwgreen Voffiure, 14-1 others 

1997: Hlyi 2 3 0 K Faton J-5 fav |D Marieyi drawn (9) t2rai 


.P Robinson 7 
_ PPaynei 
..WRyaiS 
DHoBsndS 
L Dettori G 
...RPncea 
RITobbuQS 
MM4 


FORM GUIDE 

Lolita: Winner of mnor toi 4f consist at Chartoly fast September Wall beaten fast of 
five to Ofin over 61 hare fast month ana bite obnous chance 
The Faraway Tree: Humeri*: m GaHres and Park m Stakes fast term Stems ot return 
to her bea when beaten length by Generous Tfama a Safcbury (1m 4f) put aatte 
vwthou: a tamer tor almost two months 

Catchascalchcan: Showed considerable im provement and couoge to beat RamUng 
Ftose to Lancashire Oaks (im -tfl Liafy fa irfarwe agah and the one to beat 
Ftanma: Dsapponting ftWi n Baton Oaks fhi 3f| and 9 lengths Bvd to Mdnghl Lana 
here pm 2ft Had by Cafchas cai di ca n through Leggera but couM reprove over ihs trip 
Kadaka: BeautrtiAy bred and very prorrvsng type Good efftm to reverse previous farm 
with Dtoiton A Yarmouth (M 3f) but sti needs fa find a good deal more here 
Timing: impresswe 3' r length winner of above-average lm6l matoen at Yarmouth from 
Dream Power. On the opgrace bur Sbgmy shorter tip hue rrvst be concern 
VERDICT: Here was a lotto Ete about the way CATCHASCATCHCAN knuckled 
flown « beating Rambling ftose and 9 very useful field a Mayttock That form stands 
out in fits company, although it s posstto to make a case for her stehto companion 
Tuning throu^i Kmte Edga The cne to few. however, may be Kadaka. a procressw 
type from a tong Bne of very useU Luca CuTianHralned ftees. 


W Ryan 2 1|J5 


MHOaB * 


fqTcI PRIMULA HANDICAP (CLASS D) £6,000 added 

1m Bf 175vds Penalty Val 


alue £4,386 


FORM VERDICT 

No doubt there are plenty of future winners In what looks on paper an above aver- 
age maiden. Indian Warrior wfl come on a lot far fti debut effort and represwrts a 
pretty hgh standard lor LUJAIN to mm at However. David Lodar has a powerful 
stmg of (uventes. and tea extremely wel thought of Lupin e confkjenflv wpected 
to rrake a wmaig start er route to much better ttvngs 


OPteferSH 


L DbUotI 4 £U 


— .MHH8290 


2.40 


1NVESCO HANDICAP STAKES (CLASS D) £6,000 added 
3YO 7f Penalty Value £4.659 

002900 HUNT3WOOO(11)fU*DFCock]RH(m*if7. _ 

■0081 YULARA (I) (CD) (T Ryar) S Meehan 95 . 

00*31 REOSWAN (2T) (O (P Geogfan) 5 C WBams 9 1 

W MYB0lDBQIY0(TS)(M5WPnteerae8eyr^)DBsriaib91 

OC-flO SltYBRSMITH (FR) (7) (0 G Cfairston} 5 Don 9 0 

■CMOS CAVBRSFIELD (7) m IWSam J Kefty) R Huron 90 

0560 EVBiRG CHORUS (USA) (2D) life; J Rurrfard) ft Srpscn 8 TI _ 

058 GUtLSBOTOUGHtrafitosonRacngUmrwsDUonfcBB 

SOW) MDMGHTSTING [^fDwWeasAaiakj RacngParawpi JJertmaSE J8tack2 

IBM CANPIQNE (106) ifara Pa«3a U hiiran) U T<ni*ire 7 13 .. . R Ffrtnch 5 

■HJ05D GU£ST0IVOY(^(Ne«™rtaCorfi«tiO l BUd)CAfen7l() C Cow (7)9 

-iidectared- 

M-anu m vregts- Tst IQB "me rianrfeap iraijM: £l«r Envoy 8a JJ» 

BETTING: 7-2 Rofewan. 4-1 yblara, 8-1 CaversMd. 7-1 Himtswoed. My Bold Boyo. 8-1 Star, 
fanflh. 18-1 Evening Chorus. 14-1 others 
1997: No corespostintj raw 


.SDrowM 1 SO 


OPertetlO 

MlUibuttG 

. .WRyan7 
NPOBsrd(5)4 
. .DHo0and3 
- Mhfili 11 
MGaDaghwfi 
JTate 1 


1m 6f 175yds Penalty 

1 ‘ 063 MOON RIVER (36) (ferny Andereson) J Dirisp a 9 to 

hlac* and am crack atari starves »hj cap 

3 E-52 tX)MA»ap)lBF)WCBarte)t*sJCedfi96 

grasn, yearn ooai rieto. coftr and cufe tooped cap 

3 5-0332 DEAD AIM (02) (fits Karan RsJey) MsJBrawn495 

dti Bbm and wtfo |7aMto), hcaprto .rto ca? 

4 SM PRINCESS TOPAZ (21) ((9(Stepfah Own) CCyst 49 5 

rad emsU green cfemm on Botf/ ftocipedcap 

5 H3M SUENTiy (14) (G G GrtySon) J Krtg 6 0 4. — 

Bm t^velatr the. Sgttbk 0 slee»es.veBMisan aid star: on cap 

6 4-3Q3Q CANWOT^ySRtiGoal[5aFteGoaafi92 AMeCtone 1Q84 

write, coca skew, ssipett cap 

' *81-01 WTBOliOnwORIH(21)(H(StAanAJTrBaSiafi)GKel«ay<92-.PRohBBBn6Se 
yeAMt ribc* sash, write tleues, UBdtand a/hte quanetedeep 

8 aw* ouWQ(7)WLHamaon)Crti5n48e OHofe«i7« 

IgMpraen. o®ige cfwrons on afcews. Sght grawi cap 

9 561C8 CHHJSHfS CHOfCE (254) (LT? A V loBrani D Hcrre, 7 7 13 . NPoM{5)884 

blac* and reiov rtwmrcte. >©lcw &WWC. Dir* lyt*. tide* caf> 

® 3503) CHABROL (CAN) (J28) (The Qatral PanrtrTap) K' 5 7 15 - ...H Miriton (3) S 96 

ted. reiw/HfcHf stenw; rad «p. yeftw tv 
-lOdsctared- 

BETnrfG: 7-2 Puteri Wannofth, 4-1 Donappei.11-2 0fiva.7-1 Princess Ibpn. 8-1 Dead Aim. 
Sltonfv, Donptejw, IM others 

1997: Beauixrt 7 8 11 F Codwans H-1 (J B8riol dmn [31 13 ran 


FOOD BROKERS ANIMAL HEALTH TRUST RATED Van 
HANDICAP (CLASS B) £30,000 added 3YO 1m ISI 
Penalty Value £17,150 

1 43- -TI MUBRIK (16) fHimdan Al Maktoun) J Gcsdon 9 7 . L Dottort 10 10D 

ravat fauj. wMe epautet. stnpodap 

2 ri-OO FLORAS (32) (D) (feet S WrrteU) J Ojriop 9 5 .. . . A McGtone 5 r« 

rpiana tovdUue (quamml). write beeves. Black cap 

3 52IIJ06 HB1MAGIC (11) ilAawel Jackson awdstoct LtojDEfeworih 92 NPolard (5)fl 99 

travn wfaM /wparnJsAMws. quartered cap 

4 1 -86 HIMSELF (USA) (20) (D) fScrOpe Soon Pdrtters} H Crcf 8 12 . 

iW>i Blue, orange eoawete. sWwuwac 

5 3-nj CONFIDANTE (USA) (28) tCtie«Ss? Pj«k Skid) Sr M 5lnu» 8 12 

red. write sash rayarotraev 

6 -3WD0 GURKHA (15) (R Ffassal Aston House Stud J Wflrevi R Hamon a 11 OPesflwdlO? 

write datofaonsieftef. red can. write dhmn£ 

7 (ytm ASSET UANAGER ffl (D) (Utetoum Al MoMofan) U Johnston 87 OHoBard3iK. 

<oku owe write eftewm Kgpt rite cap. write air 

8 04614 BOSBVDAZZLE pi) (0) iMrs Booby Cohen) !> J Scargd S 7 RMutonO)9 95 

Mfafc dir* btiestatdsk Blue and site t&padaeQia arm cap 

9 D22D HARMONY (18) (D) (BF) fShakri U*anm8d) L Cuman 8 7 . R Friend) 7 93 

maroon, wtm ateeres. naroon cap. »nw sar 

O 22-10 FRENCH CONNECTION (21) (0)(BF)(P(*faM Dodd) JBany 8 7 . PFaawyim 
dev maunfsor oifiaiy and i^cws*»W!,irnuies&^ 

-lOttadarad- 

Mvununi weight 8a TO Tniv itandk^ weigtit^. Asset Manager 8a 6lt>. BoObydaolo da 5IB. Hsmty 
ofSst SBtFrencnCormaanSstM 

BETTING: 5-2 Mubrlk. 9-2 Confidante, 5-1 French Connection, 7-1 Rond, ip-t Asset Manager 
Harmony, 12-1 GuMia, HMT Mogfc. Htasetf, 25-1 Bobbyttazzte 


1 WWW TIPSY CREEK (USA) (21) (O) (VsnrJan All*4tlajii) SHartxsy* DO. . _W Ryan 9 JH 

/teaf/Wfa wri* epsuMs. XriaedGQ 

2 -iOCUB HOPPING HKGfNS (7) (Patrick Kefy S Partner) fl Hannon 396 OPulerSNN 

3 -0tW3 CYRANOS LAD (10) (D) (pF) (M M Fuigpr) J Barts 995 -PawB(1)81D9 

4 -05te0 GIPSY MOTH (J1) (CO) (SlfKj&S^B^eiSi^fz M Matt B HM 

5 ffiH 

6 -teOOO KUXUU^l^^(r)) (Qeci^^^iK^TaC. Sj90 ^..„NPo«titJ (8)4 V 100 

7 0-605 THEU(tfl1«MT(^)iGlM«Bt«^M^3B l e Oran llcKaom7l07. 

8 1-0031 AFAAN P) (0) HcLm#** 2 8 05 

9 04SM MAL3C RAINBOW (II) (OJ^T hswrilrM'^'la t] RMAn (3)5.100 

t) 7333) 4 KIN G OF PERU (HI [V C S D Racing) N OWrartnnSB 0 ~ M HBte 10 B T04 

enwtosiwn yeamandemtauamn ctwm on 
it «r*E 

C^WN. te-T , 

1977: 4 g 7, K U Chn (31 25-1 


y__ 0 FORM GUIDE 




' to-- 


'^?. v 


lit 1 *' ' ! 





Cawflffy Dancar Drawn N " f** « B »« optlmun trip 


SXe°, 

tam whar, » -tengm, fifth * te 


,WRyan387 1987: SteffKn Haraourl 3 9 4 0 Pesier w (j Durfap) drawn (3) 12 ran 


a „ FORM GUIDE 

Mubrik: Emphatic neck wmer from Fredoro n useful Sandown handcap (tin ) despite 
toife m lunrav^ fia hare tustfontompfaifl mark. No! proven y\ ttasutece 
rktaBd: WM fuifilng promse of eaity^eason bu length Sandown wn over Mltad Vtaftm 
(sott^ruid) Ncvarafacfa(lnBritanrtoH3ncicap2AscoiQsitkne(i30i)Ourrnavdob«- 
tayei 

W Magic Landed vafaatte ungfiaaei hsrdcaptram FfaSeor Oebae rt kfay. Haa bund 61 
BO Sap ana? txn sti bared r good farm when toirtntphs fi«1h of B to MStah hero ba 


jw umpmg Cac N« qurte tan uj to te* ^ 


stronn hn»r»« o-n.. Mrty.««l She could set ttw nm- ,^tor the 


FORM VERDICT 

A moderate hamfcap 'or ihe track and rt k hard in getaway from YULARA. whose 
easy success a Warwick a wet* ago suggests she may vmB be up tfl overcoming 
her Sib mve in the waighre The Hannon par ol Huntswood and Cawranaid are 
others to consider. 


FORM GUIDE 

Afloon Rhrer. Yiat fa redsewer his torm after year off throuch ntury. Best effari when 
me tengthssbnh to Sant*8n8 at Newbury [Vti2h bid tatedott since on handcap dehut 
DomapjNN: Close to best last two starts and gae Northern Mona a fight before g»riB 
umter by lengths at Chester (2mi S^)ttJy snota bp nere probably su«3 better 

Dead Ainu Ffrs njn tar nsw yard Prwous sfrUQEfing o« cxnent mart tar fan Batting and 
nvght find ihs dstanco a prortem on fivstongci second to Taraen a Newtuy fan Sfi 
Process Topaz: Wtoner hare and Sandown fast AugrraL Now 7i> higher man latest 
success and has wen out ot sorts n Doth outings ths wm 


Hlmsalf: Looked decent prospect wmng backend Latoesw maiden but dsapponted n 
dassc »al hare and when tMerr^ t3» 7 to Stores Reigre al Ctoncas® (im 2Q r Jute 

Confidante: Fated fa friti raortse of Sandown win over Bold Tna whan 8 i«shs 7lh of 
C to Fcasd at Axa tut mei trouble n running end rrtghf be worth an«h« chance 
Grtktn: Rainng better than pfaengs suggest Beaten orly4Meng#ie by MAJrtt ct Sondcwn 
after wry stow surt and now 7fc bettet vAh wfYtac Ftosfar bodkng tocte raatearg 
Asset Manager Winner of uperii handoaps ei Sandown (tod Nawcastie. Ds^ooffUrg 
from 3to reyier btraxl tfauiq Pfacedert A We and possUy needater easy suface 
B**bydaz2ite ProbaUv fbn^ tw fw t34e^ NewcasJte vrti over Somwan Song and 
ml -beaten fast at fax to NaGrto o<ar same course (tat 2Q tost tena. Up against it 
NwmonV: Paled » come «i from easy Bewrtey «»i owr Bobhoi Star when seventh cri 
«ghl beaten seventengins io Praetcrfsi Gold at Chepstow (1" 2t) Better Ihen lhat but 
plenty to do 

French Connection- Pnyjesave sut Overcame Wubte B Crtfai sUjstxjjent Brtama 
"aratap Ihrd Lucayan inefan al hbydbek but posstoly *1 not stay when beaten r.lenglhs 
byNasrtu fwiYwaganartoe)dPJewcasttefm2J) Atooutolhancicapbutnoroutol* 
VERDICT: hh iwagie. ifcetyfabesutedbyffBtru. eanntaWfrngp«4»siltanra 
coriten twi mere s probably si more to come from MUBRIK. whose aarty-wa- 
^ Thr^k tKfArymrtviteig DWat fad POrloFOilCOS suggests he rnqh! not V« be over- 
Purdfawd Man rtingefcoufcl be Gukha.whortdvrtHf 10 get SO Ctosee* Sandown after 
gvng awav a tot of ryound a th? start and has the bonus of Pesier aboard now 


« 90"9 fa axprtee, ^ 

strong hrashers PtoDy Goitghtfy sd» ?fbrl£^f t^ CO V to ,,^, tfw <face up th me 
H flattered w hen to 

P5SS SS ®S'’? 


.J Lowe 3 

.RNutaftB 

.WJ O’Connors 

O Pester 8 


” aaiaaasH w, "“ 


t 

4-1 *** w &7 ^ ana - T3 -Z fc fcne. Epkfevius, 7-1 Shahw KM B* 

Soma wea-hiart FORM VERDICT 

a battle ft8ly to ■WOkraftstfrtfr 

showed oans worose on 5SSyf2L P S5» ? •» the Gosdan.coit hho 

— - ^ "^ai has proved a very good marten. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 

Saturday 18 July I99S 


RACING/21 


PUNTERS’ GUIDE 


■lr\ 




NEWBURY 

1 *^*1 BOLD EDGE's Jersey 
s second to Diktat was 
frbfiked by Lover's Knot and 
Newmarket and that improved 
form wiil make him hard to beat 
hare. Classy Mooaasab is a live 
danger: 

OQQ 

2.00: LEARNED FRIEND'S 
Newmarket fourth reads well in 
a race which is not as good as 
might have been expetfed for 
the purse on offer. Newcomer 
Zulu Dawn should be noted in 
the betting. 

□QQ 

MONKSTON POINX use- 
ful and consistent, may repre- 
sent each-way value against 
Flanders, who has the edge on 
form but wbo may be a prohib- 
itive price in a race in which 
recent market leaders have a 
moderate record. 

NEWMARKET 
3.15: CAIASCATCHCAN show- 
ed great zest and fighting qual- 
ities at Haydock and a Group 
penalty seems unlikely to stand 
in her way in this slightly weak- 
,gT company. 

doa 

145: PUTERI WENTWORTH 


HYPERIONS 
TV TIPS 


was making great strides last 
autumn and her convincing 
Doncaster success over Sudesl 
suggests she is still going the 
right way. 

OCX! 

4.15: HILL MAGIC has not had 
the rub of the green since his 
Ungfield success but there is 
probably more improvement in 
David Elsworth's Steward's Cup 
entry whose style of r unnin g 
suggests he will be suited by the 
slower tempo of this mile con- 
test 

□□□ 

4.45: MAGIC RAINBOW has 
not made the expected 
progress since his win here in 
May and a switch back to the 
minimum trip mi gh t be the kev 
to further success. A middle 
draw should enable the capable 
Richard Mullen to keep him 
covered up for a late run while 
the front-runners Happing Hig- 
gins and Tipsy Creek do the 
donkev work. 


Form lines point 
towards Flanders 


Simon Holt of Channel 4 
Racing analyses today’s 
Weatherbys Super Sprint 




Queensland Star. Dual early - 
season scorer whose limitations 
were exposed when unplaced at 
Royal Ascot Tough task. 

Blue Lotus: Ifram a top stable but 
form only average, including two 
runner-up efforts at Tipperary. 

Flanders: Unbeaten in three 
starts and win take some stopping 
after impressive win at Royal As- 
cot in Windsor Castle Stakes. 

Monbston Point: Best form with 
cut in the ground but a fair third 
on a faster surface to Bint AUayi 
at Sandown. Third to RosseUi in 
the Norfolk Stakes last time. 

. Trinity: Made the running before 
being outpaced by Exeat at Hay- 
stack. Can win a small contest. 

Champagne Rider. A winner 
twice at Kempton but not good 
enough on runs at Royal Ascot 
and Sandown (fourth to SarsonJ . 

Cboto Mate: Quickened nicely to 

■ open his account at Goodwood in 

■ May but made no show in the 
Norfolk Stakes. His trainer has 
a fine record in this event 

i Light the Rocket: Recent sec- 
ond in a Chepstow <60 maiden, 
after making much of the running 
and should not be inconve- 
:• nieuced by this shorter trip. 

Pips Magic: A winner at Ripon 
and Ayr but never improved from 
midfield in the Norfolk Stakes. 

Vintage Pride: Flair third over 
San down's stiff five furlongs but 
^performed modestly next time. 

Cheyenne Gold: Looked useful in 
landing first two starts but beat- 
en a neck and a short-head when 
odds-on last time. Not out of iL 


Ring Of Love*. Improving with 
each run and driven out to score 
at Chester on latest run. May im- 
prove but more needed here. 

Smittenby: Ran soundly over 
course and distance in May when 
fourth to Golden Sica but no show 
at Lingfield and Royal Ascot 

Open Secret- Shaped promis- 
ingly when caught in the dying 
strides at Nottingham and her 
trainer's juvenOes invariably im- 
prove for a run. Looks well 
weighted. 

Polrnan: Made the r unning on 
both starts on testing ground at 
Kempton and Bath. Stable does 
well with available material. 

Sergeant \brfc Back in trip after 
third of five over seven furlongs ] 
at Yarmouth. Winner at Hamilton 
from Ring Of Love. Fhir sort 

Charlene Lacy: Earfy-season 
winner at Doncaster but below 
that form since. Shapes as if a 
sixth furlong is needed. 

Little Movie Stan Belied odds 
of 50-1 when an improved - and 
possibly fluked - sixth in Queen 
Mary Stakes at Royal AscoL 
Black Rocket: Outclassed at 
Sandown. Royal Ascot and New- 
market on last three starts and 
badly needs easier assignments. 

Arana: Successful at Bath before 
weakening when sixth at Wind- 
sor Something to find. 

Conclusion: FLANDERS, un- 
beaten in three starts and a very 
smart winner at Royal Ascot, is 
the one they all have to beat 
Monkton Point also ran well at 
that meeting and rates a danger. 


10-YEAR-TALE ON THE FOODBROKER HANDICAP 


Fate Of the favotaHw: 
Whiner's piece in bettir 


1988 89 90 91 9293 94 35 96 97. 

t_L_J i * ± g—Jg— 1 3- 

gl 1 1 0 0 2 o 1J 1 3 

0-3 5-4 3-1 7-1 17-2 T1-4 9-1 9-2 5-2 5-1 

aio g 7 si ao 97 an a? a m 94 

747601 6113 2 


Winners’ weights: at) 97 83 80 97 W S9 a 89 

Winner*' draw: 7 A 7 6 O 1 6 H 3_ 

Pram or toss to El stake: Favourites +CS12 Second Favourites -C&2S 

Percentage of winner* placed 1st, 2nd or 3rd in test race: 60% 

. Shortest -priced winner. Potar Boy H96Bt 5-4 

’Longest-priced winner: fljilatehaat! p99-») 9-1 

Top trainer; H Ced - Sweet Chesrm (0851 Polar Boy fS89) ___ 

Tbp Jockey: S Cauthen - Sweat Chssne (19881 Polar Boy 0989) 
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Newbury 2.30 

tana C H T 

Ranters 54 ti-t) n-P 

McnfcatanPotoi 7-1 fri 9-1 

CteywwGdd 91 ti-i 14-1 

Ota Mate 14-1 C4 tn 

nngOHsw g' 1 w 

OpoiSacrot 191 16-1 16-1 

Queeretan dSter 16-1 16-1 W 
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uaa moessar an 
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NOTTINGHAM 

HYPERION 

2-20 Comtec’s Legend 2^0 Accelerating 3.25 
Serendipity 4.00 Hadlth 4.30 Big Wheel 5 00 
Cadillac Jukebox 

GOING: Good to F*m (watered 
STALLS: 5L 61 - stanoa «te-. lt ^g 

MAW ADVANTAGE: Hgh best El/61 

■ Uh-Mnd. CVS course. Ftal and gafcptfig wnn easy lurre. 

■ Course « 2m E of oiy oil 8666 Notmgham stanon an. 
ADMISSION: Oi> Cm I Juniors. 16 -?i yea^CW); TweiulsS 
Wnora. 16-21 yean. CtJ, 5<wr Hng & PaddoA C4 CAR PAAlt 
»wt Rhg CG (admits car plus tour occ^jants). remajnde: Iree 

■ LEADING TRAINERS: J Dunlop 21 whner& trom 124 run- 
n «s (success rale 163%). J Fonsham m-Si D16M M Bell 
n -80 M Johnston 9-78 (J1£%i 

■ LEADING JOCKEYS: A Clar* 8 wins Irom 90 rrfes iwmoSS 
t«e 85%). R Cochrane 7-90 (7 BM G Bardweq S4ii D 
O' Don oboe 4-22 

■ FAVOURITES: 237 wins m 700 races {33ffLi 

bunkered FIRST TIME: John Fameley WXH Drawing 
Dervish tv footed, soot 

I p on | ‘GROUP DISCOUNTS’ SELLING H'CAP 
\r~.\ (CLASS G) £2,500 added 1 m 6 f 

1 oa'CK) RETBffiER {1821 J lto&K» 9 DO. . C Fouknsr (5) 10 

2 3500b' SEVHI CROWNS (J486) H 3f»» 5 P C RPMranS 

3 lUCK OPERATIC DR P Bare 39 0 . . . JFEnrai7V 

4 020004 ACTION JACKSON (IQ) (C) B IftMKi 69 7 Do5«b8 
i CMP- 88J0UNPRNCE(JZ4(D}MssMffara3rdii93AQarti1V 

6 C6XW THE COTTONWOOL KD (ECO) Mse L Sad 6 SC.NCaton (7)13 

7 WOOD! COMTECS LEGBffi (14| (CD) J tearce 8 8 9G Bantoefl 14 

B 90000 CAPE SIHSI (15) M Ryan 4 8 0. F Norton 15 

9 453315 DURGAMS DBJGHT (24) B Ktoray 3 0 7 GPtoibiS 

t) 304000 MACS HACK ((33) Ms L SUte 3 fi 6 . R Codvam 11 

Ti 005344 MARSMU (14) Encaa4B5 KknTMdar12 

® OGKXV CLASSIC EXHB9T (J70) A 3te«cr 96 4 . ADNyQiS 
T3 09000 SPIRAL FUEH (Jffl) M 582 . . Martin D«yw 9 
M &8006 MARYS PATH (4) S Goings 4 8 0 AMcCarthynta 
B 0009 MORE 8HXS (J371) B Uflu^y n 6 7 P SopNeMto»«6 

BETTING: 3-1 Operatic, 5-1 Cootsc's Legand 91 Action Jodcson, 8-1 
RMraidor. Dugvna DeOght Haranw ia . 12-1 Badouki Prince. 14-1 others 
FORM VERDICT 

DDF) GAMS DELIGHT, wtxi only (usi tosi cwt ever lias mo 
ai Re dear r May. w« aporeoete the step bra* up n Ciatarice 
after referring tno lair etlans over shorter Uaremma ap- 
peals mosl ot me others. 

fo”En] EAST MIDLAND COMMERCIALS 
MAIDEN STAKES (CLASS D) £6,000 
added 2YO fillies 6 f 

1 34? ACCELERATING (14) (BF) JOosden 6 n Q QTtonohoe9 

2 CHMSUAS CAROL P Hams Bn A Clark 8 

3 CUMULATE (D Loder B n . . Gfejfe»ar(5)5 

4 S ESTERAA0 (22) J Dirtop 8 h RCocfttam7 

5 ETMA ROSE R htabtshtod B T1 A McCarthy (3) G 

6 21 LEAVE IT TO ME (36) S Who* 8 T1 . - Martin Dwyer 1 

7 PIETRA P hfewAng B 11 .... F Norton 4 

8 9K3NTANE1TYP Evans Bti . _.JFEran2 

9 b STRIP SEARCH (5) J G SnyltHjaxMne 8 n Rhav&t(3)3 

-9 declared - 

BETTING: 2-1 Cunulais, 3-1 Esteraad. 7-2 Aozleraiing. 6-1 Lam 8 To 
Me. 6-1 CMsmas CareL 2S-1 Bma Rosa, Spontaneity- SWp Search, 33-1 
Plena 

FORM VERDICT 

The rag yards took al set to domnoe here. Accelerating b 
the form choice, bur she has her limnatiorts and Esteraad 
and CUMULATE may have the scope to beat her Esteraad 
should lmo«v much more about the |ob today, but Craniate 
has the perSgtea cornecuons ana enme9 ol a % who crxid 

be wel above average 

fo pc 1 EAST MIDLAND COMMERCIALS 
HANDICAP (E) £5,500 added 1 m 2 f 

,1 tObu WITH A Will (28) H Candy 4 9 io . ttooia Wrtott (7) 5 

? 004-33 SERSflXPTTV (FR) (12) (□) M Ppe 599 -Martin Dwyer 9 

3 CW0Q2 INCLUDE ME OUT (14) J Wharton 4 98 J F Egan 14 

4 30)00 GQDMERSHAM PARK (24) P Fetpas-69 £ , . G Partin 4 

5 95504 MASSYAR 5EV94TE8I (IQ) (D| H Cofrvy>^e4 9 3. 

_ R Cochrane 7 

8 34U4 HAYDN JAMS (35) (CD) F Hams 4 9 3 GBardwellV 
7 29000 CARMARTHEN BAY (45) B Uewelyn 5 9 t R Havftn (3) 11 
H 330350 GOLDEN ACE (19) R Spew 5 8 12 N Caftan (7) 8 


REDCAR 


HYPERION 

6.15 Mr Rough 6.45 Slcnee 7.15 Saiska 7.45 
Penniless 8.15 Desert Fighter 8.45 Semi 
Circle 

GOING: Good to Firm (Fun m places, watered). 

STALLS: Straight couse - stands safe; 2m - centre; rest - red& 
DRAW ADVANTAGE: H.gh trom 51 la 1m 

■ Left hand, n^n course with a one mie straight 

■ Course s oft A 1085 (agnpesiad from A66) Fie dear etanen 
(Dartttgton - Sait bun bnei 300yd. ADMISSION: Club fi2: Pad- 
dock CB (GAPs £350). Course £250 (GAPs CLZSl CAR PARK: 
Frea 

■ LEADING TRAINERS: Mrs M Reveley 32-291 (T1%1 M John- 
ston 17-133 HSflM J Dunlop ft-54 C9fl%L J Berry & OS 0Q3V 

■ LEADING JOCKEYS: J Carrol 2i -vf, tM4%i J Weever «thS. 
(«%). J Fortune M-179 (75%) L Dettori *>50 120%) 

■ FAVOURITES: 2T3-59S (256%) 

BUNKERED FIRST TIME: Fallaft (6151 Broctune Lina i6t5l 
Miss Main Street (vaored. 6.151 

lo ic| MANNY BERNSTEIN BOOKMAKERS 
l°- IJ I APPRENTICE HANDICAP (CLASS G) 
£2,500 added 1m 

1 (B3C TMWCH(11)(BF)MWEa2Bft5ytl9» S Fmranora (7) 15 B 

2 -00031 llffl ROUGH (5) (0) 0 Mans 7 9 m f&n) AEddary (5)21 B 

3 2304 FORBTROONnfljQ tte JFonsen 599 Cta»Wesl(D19 

4 ooeeco FALLAH £23) Lady Hares 4 9 8 G AmoMa (7) 14 B 

5 -05060 SARATOGA RED ((16) M Ryan 4 96 G Fauttner (3) 7 

6 04-002 QAIRA (12) 8 9son S 9 7 ,RWindonp)3 

7 -54445 TTLAAL ((24) M HarmtondE 9 7 . PHoward(7)8 

B 450 IHOHTTS RETURN (14) D LVftan 595 . TS«ktol(5)5V 
9 09001 FIFTH EMEHALD (11) ID) CVM 394 AUeCailh»2 
0 a <Or CHASSWSt N DftAMS P4BJ (Dl DHtrdfe t-92 PGoodr(7)T2 
ft 427104 UVE PROJECT W TO ' - CTMgu*t3 

•E 30200 BR0CUMU«(J2n)pil*sMffeeiev49t. PDcbtaff)6B 

0 0045 WBSH M0UNTNN (19) ID) K toganSSO JoHraram p)9 

14 90050 MSS MAIN STREET (12) J J Oiar 3 S 11 P Bradey (5) 20 V 
S00CC02 ZAHRAN (B) (D) J M BraJev 739 CCan«f(5)18 

«00OOOO SMART GUEST (15) (D) J F'artK. eii DMeC»ffln(5)« 
T7 -00000 DB4SBEN (33) (C) D Smtn u d 6 D Egan (7) 17 

18000500 T0WTS MST (7) (D) J M iaiJey 882. . S Carson (S) to 
B 06000 F0RMBJTBIE f7) J M Brad^- 57 0 S fflgtton (5) 11 B 
20 0900 DUDLEY ALLB4 (21) T Ctonem ? 7 fj PCterka(7)l6 
21-00505 NUKUO (28) G Otarad 6 7 D lena Wand* (3)1 V 

-21 decterad- 

Atottfn urn 'a rCBD ’nx tontscep fwJ**v A*a wracua ?a 

9to. 

BETTING: 5-1 Filth Emerald. 6-1 Mr Rough. 7-1 Ta patch, Foust Rohm, 
191 Daira. lira Project Broctune Line Zahrar. 12-1 others 
FORM VERDICT 

Pontefract scorer Fifth Emerald has scope tor improvement 
but looks up against it trom siafl 2 Mr Rough and For eel 
Robin have ptom draws and good ret ent lorm whfc- Broc- 
i tune Una hasTnsgtcnivlHciweveiUVE PROJECT remaefc 
I potenualy weMreaed compared to ras AW mart and there 
was ptrany ot encoraagement to ia*e tiom ras return io inn 
at Newmarket 

ICE] E.B.F. MANNY BERNSTEIN MVJ 

■^1 TRADE DIVISION MAIDENBaAI 
STAKES (CLASS D) £4.600 
added 2YO 7f 

1 56 CARRADW1I (8) C Fart«jr4 90 . WSupp(B4 

2 0 COURT TOWTEEN (321 TD Baron 90 RWnann(5)7 

3 R0LDON E vieynes & 0 JWbovwI 

4 PERSIAN WATERS Mrs jRairafcn9Ci JFortra»2 

5 45 RUM POINTER 114) T Eisrertv 5 P NKannady# 

6 SAMSON'S LILLY 1 J CftaHI 90 A Cuhane 6 

7 SJCNEE (O UW3 90 L Dwotl 5 

6 TELL THEM ALL M Jchnstra- 90 D Holland 3 

- 8 declared - 

BETTING: 4-5 Stotee. 4-1 TbII Them AIL 8-1 Persian Waters. Hran Porrt- 
«; 14-1 Court Thirteen. M9don. 16-1 Carradkim. Samson'* Ulty 
FORM VERDICT 

Those with experience dent looH up io waving yet and the 
ought (o go to a newcomer SI CNEE, from a yard that has 
a good strira rate with tts jyos Coasts the nghi credentels 
ana is tatcen k> oea the he. owners other detutent Tell Them 
AO. 


D Egan (7) 17 
. . S Carson (5) 10 
Sfllghton (5) 11 B 

P Dartre (7) 16 
Iona Wands (3) l V 


. W Supple 4 
R Winston (5) 7 
J Weaver 1 
J Fortrate 2 
N Kemeoy 8 
A Cutanea 
LDeoorlS 
D Holland 3 


AYR 


HYPERION 

6.25 Bid Me Welcome 6.55 Rich Glow 7.25 
Arabian Desert 7.55 Sahara 8.25 Waiting 
Knight 8.55 Falls O'Mon&ss 


GOING: Good (Good to Soft « pl&wst 

STALLS: Round course - outside, straight couse - stands ade 

DRAW ADVANTAGE: H^h Desi 51 4 M particularly on soft 

ground 

■ Left-hand gaBoptig course, run-r 210yds. 

■ Course fa E of town on A 750 Ayr station (service from Glas- 
gow) tn ADMISSION: CIijD E14 Grandstand £7 (GAPs hart- 
praw) CAR PARK: Free 

■ LEADING TRAINERS: M Johnston 23 wmrarrs from nr 
nets i success rale 136*4 B HBte S 58 >312%). Mrs M Reveley 
13-82 (BS®4 A Bafley 1390 (M4^i 

■ LEADING JOCKEYS: K Dartey 28 irom *5 r<tes (sue 
cess rale T7M J Carroll «-«i S3SI Dwran Moftatt 350 nfiSi. 
Paul Eddery 3-17 |T7a°«l 

■ FAVOURITES: 150 wins n 449 races iJS-s^l 

BUNKERED FIRST TIME: Another Episode (655) 


E.B.F. MAIDEN STAKES (D) 


‘^1 £5,000 added 2YO 6 f 

BID ME WBCOME M Jchnsxn 9 0 
33 CALCUTTA (S5> (fiF) 5 ^ 0 

0 DANNY DEEVER (91 0 Thsso 9 0 
DC0 DIAMOND LAD (23) WHenp 90 
D GOUENffiFFflS) i Sen,* 90 
INDIAN PLUME C Thomcr B 0 
2 PStPEJHNNE (17) W jarvB 5 1 0 
-7dadaied* 


9 3*2505 ZBIMATT (B) (D) M Usher B die . _ . Rteten 13 
t»0W» BROOKHOUSE LADY (252) I YSarrs3S13 .DtTDanohoeS 
II 46090 CHANDLERS HALL (141 MHeannJfc«B4 ..ACMtlft 
C 032600 MA2A1A (91 (CD) A Sceasr 6 8 2 _ _A Daft (3) 2 

0 000406 PROW MONK (12) UR Boday 5 £0 ...AmeCooiL (B M 

H 09626 ACQLBTTAL (7) A S5eaw 6 7 1! F talon 15 V 

5 000003 ZISETH (B) S Don 4 7 11 JIHmyS 

-iSdacMnd- 

BETT1NG: 4-1 WBh A WH H Saadpk 7-t Uaesyar SraeBasn, 8-1 
Haydn James. Gsktan Ace. 191 Gottaenham Prat, Zermatt, 12-1 oihaie 

FORM VERDICT 

ArAHicuft race Dial recent wnier With A WMI has more u 

do over a new trip and preferences lor INCLUDE IUE OUT. 
who chased home Harmony Hal over course and datance 

last one and Ehoid go wefl, especafy d findng some an- 
Bcpaied improvement. 

A nnl ROTHMANS ROYALS NORTH SOUTH 
|t.UU| CHALLENGE SERIES HANDICAP 
(CLASS D) £ 8,000 added 3YO 1 m 

1 02-125 BLESS II ( 20 ) (D]R Hannon 9 7 ..Rteton 2 

2 2-3CM1 HMNTH (14) (D) P Pbbryn 96 R Cochrane 7 

3 9030 POISKA MODELLER JGosden 94 . ...DODonehaafi 

4 -30833 SWEET REWARD PQJG-sOsbarane 93 .-RtMtemS 

5 DU JOHN FSW&EY (47) P Coe 9 2 GfeutowS13fl 

6 211-66 PAS DEIBianBnO)K Bute BO. . NCMtenmi 

7 064064 THIRD COUSIN (9) UHeativEfc 89 _ACMrk4 

8 13094 WELCOME SUNSET (t4) (C) J WhsrBnBS F Norton 9 

9 3( 25 SfiJCEN DALLIANCE (21) LordHrargdonSS . JFEgenS I 

-9 declared - 

BETTING: 7-2 John Femeky. 9-2 Hadhti, 6-1 Bless ‘bn, Polska UoA- 
efle. 7-1 Sweet Reward. SOken DaBanee, 8-1 TIM Cotton. Weicoms 
Sunset, 20-1 Pu De Mweons 

FORM VERDICT 

Vlfi* Wb to choose between a ctoteh of horses a the wra^its. 
punters are forced io took lor the potential mprover n die 
tne- up. POLSKA MODELLE. with .3rty five runs Detwid Iwn. 
rns the bA He's lariy treated, haia from a yard n greet lum i 
after a qraer spmg. and wit find trts much less taxing than 
the dtricompentive Bntama Hanracap 

[a on I RACING CHANNEL AVAILABLE ON 
lT- ou l DIAMOND CABLE CLAIMING STAKES 
(CLASS F) £3,000 added 3YO 1 m 

1 orc BIG WHEEL (24) U Pipe 99. .. J WBkinson (B 10 B 

2 60-400 COOUN RIVER pi) ft Brave 95. — . . _H Caftan (7)8 

3 21HOO C0ME0KT0FTHEF0G (8) (D) Lto; A Kng 9 1 . A Daly 9 

4 CO DARAJAT (22) J Pouron 9 1 . _. . ..R Cochrane 4 

5 64006 LAN0RFUN (521(D) (BF) H Ojto(7«*)S 9 1 . M Rbnmr 11 


RIPON 


6 COCO IttD Pff PER (tOj P FXMng 9 1 F Norton 6 

T 09000 SHARP FELLOW (52) I Bating 9 1 Uartm Dwyer 3 

8 06 H0PPfT(7)Pta*tg8O NAOms2 

9 09000 SCOLDING (14) GWoutoxtB 4 LNewk»12 

0 02633? AMINGTON QRL (9) P Evans 6 2 .. ....JFEgan7V 

ftOOSOOO ANGIE MN0R (22) J WhartonS 2 . .0 OTXrahoe S B 

C 69000 SHANTHI (7) B UmcJyn 7 C . . .SophtolMehel f B 

-I20edmd- 

BETTING: 94 Btg WTtaeL 3-1 Amington Gift, 7-1 Rad Pepper 8-1 Caro» 
ouumiefog, Undrfun, 12-1 Sharp FiOok 14-1 CooftB Rhw; 16-1 ahers 

FORM VERDICT 

Most ot these we find wx»ung a race very difftaJL and even 
those with lorm have very Kite n me way of scape tor rrv- 
pr o vemenu BIG WHEEL s the obvious ecepbon Even with 
topwe^hi he loofts to have peen entered on a decern mark 
and, given that lies tnp might wel sun hm better than fur- 
ther. he looks to have a very bngrit chance 

c nnl mainland rating related 

MAIDEN STAKES (CLASS F) £3,000 
added 3YO 1 m 2f 

1 4090 BALLA DA1RE (47) U 90 .. . . ..D ODonoftoa 7 

3 5-220 BROWWNG (19) Lora ttrtrqtlw 9 0 JUroee Cook (5) 3 

3 9003 CADILLAC JUKEBOX (13) Jt« 90 PPvyneZ 

4 3-3HU COURAGEOUS (1Q P Cried 0 David ONaB (7) 4 

5 200020 DANCING DERVISH (Z3) I Badng 90. Uctki Dwyer 6 V 

6 3G0260 QUieS CHUCKLE (IS) JJCim 90 .MRknvi5 

7 0000 TIEBREAKER (28) ft Graham 9 0 RCodrawi 

-7dedared- 

BETTING: 3-1 Cadllac Jukstxu, 7-2 Dmdng Dervish. 4-1 Couageotn, 
9-2 Browning. B-1 Bafta d'Alre. OSe s Chuekte, 12-1 Tiebreaker 
FORM VERDICT 

CADILLAC JUKEBOX may well prove better Over further in | 
the long term, but vitm most of hs rivals comeig no the race 
on the back of poor efforts, he has to be the selection 
Tiebreaker who tooted a ta« prospect prior to a lacklustre 
run or sand last bme. could be the one to give hm most to I 
do. 


JCvrofl5 
Paul Eddery 3 
Damn Moffstt (3) T 
0 Pears 2 
R Lappel4 
. CLowtherT 
K Qjriey 6 


nr'i'cl MANNY BERNSTEIN CREDIT M r A T i 
\ tm 1 J l DIVISION HANDICAP (CLASSfiUI 
D) £5,000 added 2m 4yds 

1 4W50 FIELD OF VISION (35) (Cl Mn A Swinbari. 8 9 G G Parkin 3 

2 029 ft SALSXA 123) (CD) A Screed 7 9? RHavfti(3)1 

3 4005 GREAT ORATION (7) (0) F Vbtoan 9 9 i . . JFortlH»2 

4 COO ICERNOf (19) U t-bnmond 5 90 DHo6and6 

5 534522 MOfORAQON (4) (CD) Mra M Ffewley 88 8 — ACt*me5 

6 002213 WGHFEOFCZ(17)(Q(D)CFwtu5J6e5 .WSuppte4 

7 OOOCE ROYAL CDCBI (17) J Hetheron B 7 B. FNort«i7 

-7 (teetered - 

BETTWG: 94 Saiska, 7-2 Ptondragon. ttQWWd Fta. 192 Boya) Ob- 
aen 8-1 FMd 01 Vhfon, Kamot, 10-1 Greet Oration 
FORM VERDICT 

Saiska wfl make a bold ted lor the hat-tnd* but is wonh op- 
posmg When successful at Newcastle she ran oft a mark 
oil 60 and was ndden by tne puatitv Tib darner Net Cakan 
An 8to use could be argued as berg worth much more and 
HIGHRELD FIZZ who is erty 2lb higher than when wfcmng 
ei Mussetxrgh cc»i-J t* value 

7 «| MANNY BERNSTEIN EARLY ROT 
Li^irj PRICE SERVICE SELLINGBiOA 
HANDICAP (CLASS G) £2,500 
added 3YO 5f 

t KCa QUIZ MASTER (17) t Weymes 9 7 . . . DHoland7V 

2 -00460 SANDSIDE (9) (CO) J Bffry 9 5 JForttwSB 

3 05062 PENNILESS (iq ID) UTnklar 9 tt .. KbnTrtterl 

4 432000 SNAPPY TIMES (501 110x686 .. . . Date Gfcson 2 V 

5 0009 TX3 PS4) Wn M wlp( 6 4 JkCuhane4 

6 09340 BLARNEY PARK (17) C Dwyer 8 2 WSuppta6 

7 £-5Ci00 COLLACAR |4) S Bowmo B 0 F Norton 3 B 

9 OUMe PENNY WHISTLE (33) T Eaaerby 7 13 NKerandyB 

9 000000 JOCKWBl£R(l2)D.'JOfrrai7t) . A McCarthy (3) 5 
n -000(0 PABOLABUJSIRDOlGCktbydTT) taw tends (5) 10 V 

- io declared - I 

•Mnamwogn TSlOb fw handicap weigTOs Jodraete Pst/eBa Bh» 
two ,'a3» 

BETTING: 2-1 Pemitess. 5-2 Quiz Matte c. 1 1 -2 Sandskte. 19-1 Snappy 
Tries. Btemey Part. 12-t Penny Whwte. 16-1 Tigi, CoBtcar, Jockw oUn c | 
Pabelte Bkieterd 

FORM VERDICT 

The onty tenariy here s that the race should not take much 
wnvw>j PENNY WHISTLE behnd PennOess her Iasi two 
starts, may now taFe her revenge cn 7ti belter terms. 

ip 1 e MANNY BERNSTEIN ETTl 
°* lo l ANNIVERSARY CLASSIREDKiAl 
STAKES (E) £3.750 added 1 m If 

1 06OE6 NOBBY BARNES IB) (D) £ trcca 99 9 . ttnTtoderl 

2 S-iJOO BURNING TRUTH (IB Mrs A Swrtar* 4 96 . G Partin 3 

3 IJCCC DESERT FKSTTB) fit) IQ (BF1 MrsM fteefey ?9S— ACieon»2 

* 02-555 FL0ATMG CHARGE (30) J FanshBxe 4 98 ...JVtearerS 
5 90555 MISSILE TOE (26) D Moms 5 96 F Norton 4 

-5 declared - 

BETTING: 11-8 Desert Fighter. 3-1 Floating Charge, 9-2 Nobby Banes, 
5-1 MisebaTba 6-1 Burning Truth 

FORM VERDICT 

FLOATING CHARGE is the type ot horse James Fanshawe 
can place to advantage and he s fancied to have K-o much 
pace at this lix> Oesen Fighter, tts not easy to vrerit up 
rrxjch ei'iihusta-CTi lor the remainder 

o /te l MANNY BERNSTEIN FREEPHONE 
0, ^°t 0800 821821 HANDICAP (CLASS D) 
£5.000 added 3YO 1m 3f 

1 VOO* GENERAL MONO 122) pHantury 97 . J Fortune 4 

2 902D1 CAGE AUX FOLLES (8) J ms 8 O . . . . D Hritand t 
J DU-320 BOULEVARD ROUGE (6) (BF) M Jrinston 6 ft J Weaver 2 

4 4QCT1 SEMI CIRCLE 112) (Cl T Eaaerby 64 . ..L Chwnock 3 B 

-4 declared - 

BETTING: n-8 Semi Citoe. 94 Cage Aux Folles, 4-1 General Monck, 
Boulevard Rouge 

FORM VERDICT 

SEMI CIRCLE oan r.pmpwte a hat-ti-c*- She's dropping bac* 
ft tnp but snowed she's happy matervg the runnng at Fhpoft 
Cage Aux Folles wouU appreoate a strong galop and can 
cave Tim Easier Pv's t*. n»a to do 


BETTING: 11-8 Peppeidme. 1M Calcutta, 7-2 Bid Me Welcome. 14-1 Ire- 
dan Phene. 291 Danny Deevet. Drsmond Led. Gokten Ski 
FORM VERDICT 

Bid Me Welcome tools an imerestr>g I --pe on petfcjree. hui 
the should De between CALCUTTA and Pepperdlne. Pep- 
perdvie snc.wvct plenty ot atwki y on at var mouth, but Catcul 
ta e well wwtn anetief chain? to fulfil h»s debui promse 

e ee l ISLE OF ARRAN SELUNG MVJ 
0»30 HANDICA p (CLASS F) £3,000EiAI 
added 5' 

? -T30KI GARNOCk VALLEY (291 (CD) J Senv8 Y) 0 KDariey 7 B 
: 20KC3 BARRELBK) |24| (D) J OJted ? 9 7 CLt>wth*r2 

? 0)4060 PALLIUM (8) (D( MSan « 6 t O Pairs 9 B 

4 031000 HANBY(8](D) . .. 7 waters) 

5 066866 RICH GLOW (5) (CD) N EiwTfi 7 87 JCamU4 

6 0040 GLOBE RAIDER P3)JJ0Ha* 38 7 . HFrtanS 

7 00060 SIX FOR LUCK |13) iD| D toon 680 Paul Eddery 6 
5 OCUOOO ANOTHEH EPISODE (81 |CD) l*ssL D enBr 960 

J McAiriey (7) 5 B 

9 -45500 SUNDAY MAIL T'» (121 (CO) Lta L P?naT 6 7 D 

Dairen UoKto (3) 8 

-Sdeciaied- 

Mremran rtigte -a -tWi 7w nwntta*. 1 Sumter Mraf S» 7st 61b. 
BETTING- 9-4 Gantocl Valley. 4-1 Bane! tea. 9-2 Rcti Glow. M Hanby. 
8-1 PaBium. Swday Mail too. )Oi Oft** Ra«a«. 14-1 «b« 

FORM VERDICT 

A brge ruittei cd these ; cnW be Je^ed as eel hamtopperf. 
but they are not shaping wtr. mu'^i promse at the momem 
and i! is t-rtl to sue* nnii HANBY who has some acceplable 
en&fiues lc< h'S rue s: re-:eni eiiorti 


HYPERJON 

2.35 Shark 3.05 Smokin 3.35 Polar Champ 
4.10 Dancing Rio 4.40 Prince Batshoof 5.10 
Dekelsmary 

GOING: Good to Finn. 

STALLS; Straight corase - stands stdg; round course - Inside 
ORAW ADVANTAGE: Low best Si & 61 H0i best over m. 

■ Fbght-riand course A ^arp track with tight bends. 

■ Course is east ot the ply on B6265. ADMISSION: Club £M; 
TaftereaBS £9 (DAPs £8); Sfrer Rng £4; Course £3 (accompa- 
nied under- i6s free a i encteues). CAR PARK: Gar and up to 
lour occupants m course endenra CO; remainder tree 

■ LEADING TRAILERS: M Johnston 22 winnas from TO nn- 
nere (success rate OB%L T Ea sterby 0-103 (I2S%i J Sony 13- 
122 007%) L Cumail XW 2 (23B%) 

■ LEADING JOCKEYS: K Darley 35 wna from -60 ndes (suc- 
cess rate 233%), J Weaver 25-ftS (212%). J CaraH 17- C2 (I12%L 
A Cuhane 7-109 t&e*.). 

■ FAVOURITES: 162 wn* in 473 races (342%). 

BUNKERED RRST TIME: Smokki RLD5), 1=0*88 TUI (vSOrtHi 
3351. Worth The Effort (vsored, 4.40). Sand Hawk (530), Mar- 
Undale &1Q). Stephangeorge (vrsorad, SUB- 

O ocl CENTAUR SELUNG STAKES (CLASS 
E) £3,750 added 1m 

1 033021 DIAMOND CHOVW R) (D) MWkns7 07 AWhetan2 

2 0300 EANCYAFORTlJre(lS5(BF)Dtatoa497JU«Gnew3B 

3 1S52D GBflllNE JOfW (Q (D) J Pastes 507 J Fortune 12 

4 -ZJte CYMCRAK PR3B5E (1Z) (CO) (BF) G Hotfres 097 „ 

— KDariey 13 B 

5 03319 SHARK (J36) (P) A Mo^i 5 9 7 - -JVta«w18 

8 30095 VANGURP(14)(D)HAiecareter587 R fflnstm (5) 5 

7 03050 ATTARKH(1^UsAKing592 _J Fanning 17 

B Q9Q20 S£Y ffiOSPECT pi) M Bratari 4 9 2 D Memagh (7) 14 

9 90500 LOOK WHO'S CALLING (12) B Mdfahon 59 2 . DBiggsB 

V 50900 MACAn(7)BBa^i492. .TVMamsIO 

11 94452 QUEENOFSHAIHON(15) (CD)(RF) ACarrol U92 

_ RStudhoknepp 

a 230200 SEVERITY (17) B lArtbffi 4 92 - F Lynch 4 

13 006505 WAGGA MOON (8) M BnTEai 492 RFwmr(7)9B 

M 09 RUNADRUM (2S6] J Hahermn 3 8 fl _ACu»fflw16 

ta 56090 GABJC OUOOE (54) G Ckwyd 3 a 3 Jt CodyBoutoher (7) ti 
C 9 MECCA PR1NCKS (367) R Whisker 333— A Iftriioas [7)7 
17 n SAFFLSJR P6)K Morgana 89 WSoppte6 

3 TANGO GlIEBi Mss SKal 383 DatoGBaunlfi 

- TB dadwad - 

BETTTNGt 5-1 Gwutae Joten. M Oamond Crown, Gyractak Pramtere, 7-1 
fttean Of Shannon 8-1 Fancy A Fortwe, Shark, Smty, 12-1 otbara 

FORM VERDICT 

Apaarsriter.feaciragEometrappyindrv«toab.naiteaetGyin- 
ento Pretnlera. twice below form suxte wkinmg over course 
aM ckstance m Uay. Fancy A Fortune ta anoUtet who wins 
nothing for consstency and the vote goes to QUEEN OF 
SHANNON who would not have the best of ckaaws, taut is 
ciearty ii good ftean at present 

10 ncl BERNADETTE MCWILLIAMS MEMORIAL 

MAIDEN STAKES (CLASS D) £5,000 
added ZY05f 

1 5 AMBER JASMME (26) PHastam 90.--. . .JWmerU 

2 53 COMBBED VENTURE {21) Etfeymes 90 WSuppte3 

3 0 HIT THE 8EACH (71) MW Eaaerby 90 T Lisas 8 

4 1EW MOON C Thorffian 90—. — -AQdham2 

5 RWER TIUES (I Eastarby 8 Q . K Dartay 4 

6 44 SANTAHDRE (3^ R HcAnshsat) 9 0 — - .S Ctarke (7) 13 

7 3434 SMOKIN (21) J Beny 90 - J Fortune 1 B 

8 5 TURTLE (TJMjtfrsun 80 - -J Fanning 9 

9 00 ULTRA CAUI (40) P Hasbro 90 PGooda(7)12 

O 34 Iff’PER CHA&BJEH (24) J RtzGeraid9Q_ R Winston (5) 11 

ft BECKON TO B®ron89 D Biggs 10 

tt 45 M1UNKY (7) D Star 89 TYYBansB 

t? 0 0TTERWGroNGB#.(79)kbs5HM89 . . Daleta»on5 
H SJLVHI IBST B MdtoD) 8 9 —JBraraHI7 

•14Mnd> 

BETTING: 7-2 Turtte, 5-1 SmokiiL 9-1 RhrarTimaa, 7-1 Upper Chamber) 
91 Saraandre. 10-1 Beckon. 12-t SOw Mto. 16-1 others 
FORM VERDICT 

On a card in wtsch anrectnre betting opporturWeB ore thn 
on the gaud TURTLE e the most nteresong proposilion 
Thou^i perhaps not a natural for St Mark Johnston's By 
showed enough on her Chester debut to suggest she can 
Improve and takB care of Upper Chamber and vteored first- 
time SmoUn. 


WARWICK 

HYPERION 

6.35 Daynabee 7.05 Dry Lightning 7.35 Faith 
Again 8.05 Welton Arsenal 8.35 Royal Circus 
9.05 Hil Rhapsody 

GOING: Good to Frm (Firm in places). 

STALLS: ktoda 

DRAW ADVANTAGE: best i*> to tm on soft. 

■ Left-hand course. The 51 course has a dog-leg ai halt-way. 

■ Come is W of city on B409& Buses hum stations at War- 
wick (kn) and Leamngton Spa (an) ADMISSION: Club £13. 
Tattarsals £9 (card-carryng students hatt-pnea. accompanied 
under- 16s tree); Cone ES CAR PARK: £5 in members: cen- 
tre of course tree 

■ LEADING TRAINERS: J Berry TI wirare from 63 runners 
(success rate 175%). J Diailop 6-41 (H5%), B Hills 947 (17%L 
R Hannon B-83 (96%> 

■ LEADING JOCKEYS: J Reid 18 wins from 82 rides (Success 
rate ©5%) T Sprake ©-TO (03%L G BardwoB ft -67 (164%), 
S Drowns 9-100 (9%) 

■ FAVOURITES: 153 wre to 466 races 1328%). 

BUNKERED FIRST TIME: Nona. 

c oc FERNDALE APPRENTICE HANDICAP 
(CLASS F) £3,000 added 7f 

1 600004 VICTORY TEAM (10) (D) G Batting 6 1) 0 F Tynan (B) 10 

2 -40001 MOONSTONE (17) (D) A Jams 2 9 6 SOwcy(10)18 

3 (0952 SIAR0FRWG(4B)(D)MaGKHtev«y58n PRedBricksR3 

4 69020 CELANDINE (46) (BF) A Tranei 5 B V DWHkmsI 

5 6006- BSTEMOR (26T) H Candy 4 8 9 Mcob HIHgM (M) 2 

6 -0004 DQJGHT0FDAyfN(11)(CS)EVI/heete6B9 ^OLeBy(8)13B 

7 00920 SUfTEFACTORS (12) K0rate4B8 . ..B Cekaghan (10) 19 

6 <32-60 LAM0RNA (B)(C)(D) D Artutrra< B5 JBostey (5) 12 

9 000022 DAYKABEE (12) A McJteB 3 B 4 RSofthfi 

V -00800 0CTAVIA HILL (21) (D) J M Bradey 584. -S BUcktoy 16 B 

ft 640450 BATSMAN (21) (D) W Lk£SOn 4 83 JFMe4 

a 42021 KOSEVO (1) A iNdeway 4 S 6 (6te) J Savage (5) 14 B 

© -4300 ROWLANDSONS STUD (19) (D) K Convtod 58 0 

L Newman (7) 17 

14 -50008 MRCU)E(22) (CO) JM Bradty880 — R Thamea (8) 20 B 
E 04020 PATINA (11) R Hoirehead 4 7 13 . PM Qrirei(B) 11 

* 003431 ITALIAN SYMPHONY (S) (D) P Evans 4 7 13 -C Co^r (5) 8 V 
■7 -65000 MAQC MORNING (1^ W tkeaon 37 XI ... J) Brtatend P) 7 

* 05900 RMRUf SURE (84) N Berry 5 7 * Endy Joyce (5) 5 

S 50069 CHALKY QANC8I (23Q H CcSngndga 6 7 10 

.Victoria Appteby 9 

20636365 SUPERPARK(15)JPw»67« DKledtewp)\5 

declared - 

Mnrmran Wright 7a 10lb True handcapneigftts; Magic Morning 7n 6 8x 
Fwty Sure Ta <13. GhaAvOanoat Super Pat* 7at 
BETTING: 7-1 Daynabee. 8-1 SaOf Ring, Kosevo. lOSan Symphony) 
191 Mocmrema, Suks Fectore, Mr Ote, 12-1 ahem 

FORM VERDICT 

1 ThsslwAd be quite a cracking Sttteccntest and preference 
e just lor DELIGHT OF DAWN. She seems to reserve her 
best for ttw track and &nT too badly drawn. Victory Team 
» usually pretty reiabie at the level and watch out tor a re- 
turn to tom by grand old Mr Cube. 

| 7 Ac | M1NTEX HANDICAP (CLASS D) £5,000 
L l ‘Ur I added 3 YO im 2 f 169yds 

1 5-03 TERO0N(22)(BF) ASteoartB? MRobertsS 

2 WOO CENTRAL COMMITTEE (30) PCheppte-Hyan95..JR8id2 

3 061-0 FIRST MASTER (7) UseG Kedeway92 JFEganl 

4 94056 MISALLIANCE (22) C WM9 1 G Hind 3 

5 X32330 SBHETTOWJwreSO PPayne7B 

6 0205« DRY UGHTftHNG (22) MM 85 _R Uutel (3)4 

7 5290< MYSTERY GUEST (14) Se M Presctll B 3 S Sanders B 

8 9405 COLD FRONT (50) J Ms 7 13 J Oukwi 6 

-8 declared - 

BETTING: 3-1 Teroom. 9-2 Sbidrt, Dry Lightning, 5-1 Central Corarak- 
tee. Mystery Guest 191 MsaKanee. 191 Fta MartK Cold Pronl 
FORM VERDICT 

Teroom %norid ron another sound raca and Dry Lightning 
also makes some appeal, but n coiid pay n sate with CEN- 
TRAL COMMITTEE, who won fas maiden in good style a 
Beverley last year (Misalliance held on that form) and who 
has fast ground to race on tor the fret nme (tea season. 


1 7 on I AILSA CRAIG NURSERY EEP31 
HANDICAP (CLASS E) £4,000EttU 
added 2YO 6 f 

t 6t ARABIAN DES51T(M) UJV«slon 97 JCriTOlS 

2 »1 PERI0ajX|9)(Dj JBary90 Ctirafliwl 

3 Dt BIG AL (15) (D) R Fahey S n OPeare2 

4 4034 DOUBLE TWO (17) T Eastahy 8 7 . .. . XDarteyBB 

5 030 V0S8URGH (42) PCbIvei 7 VI Barren MdteH p) 4 

e 260000 CAUCO LADY (5) WKamp7 D JMcAutey(7)3 

- 8 (teetered - 

f*niniU7i weight 7sr iWb Tn* harccap weyra: C-a&oo Letfy 7a 0«3. 
BETTING: 11-9 ArtSaait Desert, 7-3 Psrigeux, 9-2 Double TWO, 9-1 
AL B-l Vostairglv 14-1 Calico lady 

FORM VERDICT 

ARABIAN DESERT dearly has potemtel lo do a good deal 
betler and 6 selected ahead ol Big Al. who sricnJd be «rtn- 
nmg races 1w he new stable bswre tong, and Swttwra* sew- 
er Porigeu* 

[• ■ 7 ~ ccl HOURSTONS OF AYR FXCT 
CLASSIFIED STAKES (CLASSBUlfl 
D) £5,000 added 3YO 1m 2f 
I 3C MWWET|l5)MBeiaC - M Ratal 8 

i 90521 SAHARA (17) PCofe 8 12 KOarleyS 

3 00090 CAROLINES ref (24) A Baiey 8 9 ClflMheM 

4 SILVHI STRAf® (14| B Hfc 8 9 JWEddeiyl 

-4dectered- 

BETTtNG: 5-4 SlrefStrand. 2-1 Sahara. 11-4 ll Wva. I4-I CwoBne'sPet 

FORM VERDICT 

Three iratners wnh a criancs and a s hard to choose bet wgen 
them Al are stepping up m ftp. Silver Strand ml t^t appro 
cate 4 more than Sahara, but rf shrxid sun MINIVET best 
ol al and regardess of the trip. Michael Beffs charge also 
has the most scope tor mprovenieni after only three ouirigs 


0 OKI LEEDS HOSPrTAL FUND HANDICAP 
— -1 (CLASS D) £6,000 added 1m 2f 

1 Q3STE POLAR CHAMP (18) (CD) 5 Vltods 6 9 B .. .KOarisySV 

2 (6930 STURGEON (14) KUcrgan 4 on J Weaver 5 

3 9Q4QS SHAFFtSHAYES (Q kts M Reuriey 6 94 .. .ACUftBM2 
e SK332 NO CLICHES (7) (D) (BF) DNcho33592.. - Ale* Grooves 4 

5 60004 T0NffiRRE(i4)(Cp)8l*M3)wi636 ..JFh1um5 

fi M065 FOXES TAIL (20} Lbs Steal 4 £5 RWinton^llV 

-6d8 tfa rtti- 

BETTMG: 11-4 Pater Qtanp. 74! awfisheyw, 4-1 No Cfcftee, Ibrnerra, 
11-2 Sbrgeor. 191 Foxes 7*2 

FORM VERDICT 

An esst^rtsayincompemvB event n wtech POLAR CHAMP 
looks primed to go dosa having won j stowfy-nii event over 
couward detance in June and fimshad a good second r 
a competitive lades' race a Yarmouth last uma 

fZ ml RIPON BELL-RINGER HANDICAP 

Ll. v i (CLASS D) £8,000 added 1m 4f 60yds 

1 22215$ CRYSTAL FALLS (8) T EastsDy 5 9 Q KDariey 3 

2 t6» DANCING HIO (pZ) (Clfl P Hastero 3 95 JForainaS 

3 561E3 WINSOME GEGRGE{2S)(Q)CFaitust396J<Karan]y 2 V 

4 020256 S t WlgTW U. SPECIAL (11) (CD) D Barter 7 95 -T Wans4 
$ 0062® RENE CSItSE (3) (D) (BF) S YJomk 3 f t) . J Weaver 1 

_5 deciared- 

BETT1NG: 5-2 Wlmorae George, 3-1 Dandng Rta. 7-2 Crystal Falls. 9-2 
SramatMl Special Mne Caitea 

FORM VERDICT 

A parbcUariy tnomy handicap, with a case lor an five run- 
ners. Reme Cerise wenid have been nterestrg but tor a 
poor run bsr tm& and Dancing Rio may very wel resume 
where he left oft after an absence, but narrow preference « 
lor SUMMERHILL SPECIAL, who has a likvig tor this course 
and wins her share oJ tow-grade hantiraps 

A At\\ FORTE HOTELS (YORKSHIRE) I 
L*‘ HU J MEDIAN AUCTION MAIDEN STAKES 
(CLASS E) £4,750 added 3YO 1m If 

1 -22034 PRINCE BATSHOOF P8) M Set 90 . . ACuttraneS 

2 ROYAL REPRBUND R Bar 90 NKemedy2 

3 23 SAWLE ROW (IS J Arnold 90 JVftuver4 

4 323356 ANGELINA (25) l*s A E Jortreon & & RWnston(^7 

b 3C6 BUZZY BCMB (21) L Curoan 89. . - . JFbfUw3 

6 0900 MSS PUGH (21) E nosa 8 9 . . . . KknTnkkrl 

7 90454 NOCTURNE ( 15) JHfcE 9 JDSm8ftP)G 

8 -23355 WORIH^ T>« EFFORT (17) M Trarffers B B A Mcholb (7) 8 V 

-fldectared- 

BETTING: 11-4 Prince Batshoof, 4-1 Ssvte Row, 9-2 Wortti The Effort. 

1 1-2 Busy Bomb. Noriumg, 91 Angelina, 16-1 lltes Pugh. 33-1 Royal 
Reprimand 

FORM VERDICT 

With Buzzy Bomb hardly looking a ready-made inner or 
her last two starts, preference s to SAV1LE ROW, who has 
done nothing wrong n two madens. albeit at a low lewL and 
ought to apprecate the e>tra cksianca 

c rthlWS. SOCIETY MAIDEN HANDICAP 
J,IU I (CLASS E) £3,750 added Sf 

1 45900 KWKPOINT (24) M Todirner 4 9 1) _ ...ACuteanelS 

2 402232 ONE TO GO (Q) J Beny399 Melts Haaaaen (7) 17 

3 90600 GENERAL KUURE (15) B McMahan 396 .DBina12 

4 003420 SEALS) BY KATE (4) J YVBnvn^V 395- - - F Lynch 13 B 

5 0000 HUSSAR (44) C Thoffion 3 95 J Fanning 2 

6 -00530 BOLLS ANN (24) T Easterby 3 95 J Fortum 16 

7 020020 SEA FIG (IQ T D Barron 3 94 . .. JOrnbertay Hart (5) 3 8 

8 fiOGSOO ELLA FALLS m Mbs JCmae 393 ... ... S Webster 14 

9 -00063 DEKaSMARY(qjBaUng393 ^IGtewnda4 

n 09500 MOST RESPECTFUL (3) NTritfer5 9 3 KhnTMterB 

11 009 WBTC0UTrRUBY(27^ M WEsterty 392 JDSmih(3)20 

12 0030 SAND HAWK (71) DSftaw3B2 .-AlexGreevea 10 B 

13 COC&5 DAZZLING STONE (12) C Faoturi 4 9 1 W Supple 11 

H 90040 ZAAHR (33) W Storey 491 JBranHIlB 

6 026330 HAYBURN5I (9) M W Easffirby 39). T Lucas 9 B 

16 4-2000 MARTMDALE (SO) R Bateman 5 8 7 . P Roabnons (7) 19 B 

17 00900 STEPHANGEORGE (37) MBnDan 38 6 0 Memagh (7) 6 V 

* 500040 GLENSTAL LAD (9) R Hcfcshead 385.. . Jl NtohoOs (7)7 
V 603060 TAKE NOTICE (25) M Warn 5 S l A Whelan 5 

20 049 RUNNING BEAR (380) Mto SIM 4 7 ft . QateGfcaon2T 

21 464305 AVBLHAM STAR (7) 0 Sha»3 7 n N Kennedy 1 B 

-21dactored- 

BETTING: 7-1 Seated By FWa, 91 One Tb Go, HaybUMA 191 Beta Am, 
Sea FI9 Dakeknuay) 12-1 Gananl Ktatoe, Sand Hawk, Dating Stone, 
UarttmtefB, Otemtal Lad, Tkka Notlca, Averiora Star. 191 cthere 

FORM VERDICT 

Several c« iftese ae capable ol bmerthan they have shown 
sa tar. ko much bo trial this could tram out quite a warm ti- 
de heat. BOLLIN ANN may be abb more exposed than some 
but eheha&rito wethers and wfl approcete toe better (yuuid. 
wide Dazzling Stone and Kwikpoint are two of her most 
interestlnp rivals. 


7 QcIHART maiden auction stakes 

L r -°°l (CLASS E) £4,000 added 2YO 71 

1 CRYSTAL CHSK Ms A P&renBtL ^.JReidlB 

2 03 AUTOCRAT (7) M Cannon 8 10 AMadmy6 

3 DCAUONO DECORUM PEvro 8 tl JFEqmlS 

4 QM G00LEY (B) M FttfastorvGodey B O 5 Sadden 3 

5 5 GOLDEN RAINBOW (107) B R tanan 8 tO T Sprake B 

6 ALANAS CAVALIER H HcAr&riead 0 B Rtatnm« 

7 D0BAAND1 SECRET NUttrooden 8 B _.TG McUaighfin 12 

8 0 ROYAL RISRJHI (15) M BM B 0. W J O’Connor 9 

6 44 COLWOODY(7)A JamSfi D Sweeney ID 

D 2642 TO THE LAST MAN (15) M Usher 8 6 JBtarshril17 

ft 55 FAITH AGAIN (33) C Wfl 85... - GHndl 

12 OB SHARP LOVE (47) U Ryan 8 5 — Jl Cochrane 7 

13 4 HERB OF GRACE (15) lta J Ced 8 3 HartinDwyeMl 

14 0 ROUTE SIXTY 5IX ^ G L Umre 83- _.MRatKfts5 

C » BRENDA DEE (14) A Jarvis fll .. RMirien(3)14 

« 0 JUSTFORYOUJANE(10)TJNtB^ttbn8 7 JOtlm2 

17 SPRINGS JSpeemflBl _SDrowme13 

-iTdadarad- 

BETnNO: 91 CoHMoodK 6-1 Herb of Grece, 192 GoiBey, 7-1 AutocraL 
To The Last llan. Brenda Dee. 12-1 Ferth Again. Sharp Lore. 14-1 Ddwn 

FORM VERDICT 

Autocrat staid tut another good raca but may ind the con - 
cession of 7Xi to HERB OF GRACE beyond hm Juie Ce- 
cfle ffly ted not have the nm of the race when fourth on her 
debut here O days ago and, given a better ran this nme. is 
taken to reverse ptacrigs with rurmeiHto Tb The Last Man. 

D ncl E.B.F. LAST MINUTE CLASSIFIED 
STAKES (CLASS D) £10,000 added 7f | 

1 030055 ALBBTT THE BEAR (8) (D) J Berry 593 ...SDWttm5 , 

2 330004 SllCABlANKAmiP)Arta«wTt»693 J Raid 4 I 

3 -00623 WELTON ARSENAL (6) (CO) K Bshcp 693 N Poflard (5) 1 

4 004JD IAM00ISTE(q(D)l*ssGKafcr«3y592 JFEgan2 

5 52Q04 SMOOTH SAftJNG (7) (D) KUcArtrie 3812 .N Caftan (7) 3 

- 5 declared - 

BETTING: 52 Smooth Sai&ng, im La Modtem. 7-2 Albert The Bear. 
SOca Btarka, 7-1 WWton AraenN 

FORM VERDICT 

Welton Arsenal s rratnkig particularly m«8 at present, but 
he may just find one too good here m SMOOTH SAILING. 
WWton Arsenal Bribed ahead of hs younger rival to a Ksmp- 
ton riandcap at trie start of the month, but Smooth Safing 
never got nto trial race after a stow start and he is betler 
than that rrai wotrtd suggest 

o oc ASHORNE SELLING HANDICAP 
(CLASS G) £2^00 added im 41 115yds 

1 654B1 JAVA SHRINE (7) (C) PEcctes 700 . . M Caftan (7) 1 B 

2 20/1 D- UARCHUAN (41D) J tong 13 99 . T Sprake 10 

3 00*30 CH0PW[J54)KWn£o»4 9i -JReUSV 

4 HOODS R0N0UISTA DDR (30) G Ham 4 8 0 SDravra4B 

5 W22SD BiCiLSH INVADER p2)(D)CDwys7 8 12.. RCocbrraw7 
8 95044 QUIBBLING (5) K Comerloid 4 B C. . . W J O'Connor 12 V 

7 09000 CULllfflED KING (80) J G S-C«xtjme 3 8 C. R Parham 9 V 

8 330503 ROYAL CIRCUS (J5)(D) P teatt 9 B O Joanna Badger (7) 6 

9 90000 COWnRYTOA7CHB)CHorgan584 RHrendiH 

<> 06Z4B DUTCH DYANE (28) QEit^v 582 N Mem 3 

ft 0450 TUFTY STAR (19) J Prarce 382 GBorduel5 

C Q0G50 NEADGAIESDREAM51 (14)8Patog37'Q.UaAi0«ya2 
13 005060 GRAND H07T3. (19) R Ifcfteter 4 7 n __JQuinn13B 

-ISdectared- 

BETTING: 7-2 Java Shrine. 9-2 Ronftutnui if Oi, 1H QubbBng. frl Eng- 
Bsh Invader, 91 Marahman, 191 Dutch Elyane, 12-1 Royal Circus. 14-1 
others 

FORM VERDICT 

JAVA SHRINE was rurring mi stron^y al toe fin*h when 
successful over im3f here Iasi Ume and has a lair chance ol 
getting ths longer mp H® « taken to defy an Bto rae n trie 
and to score from English Invader 

q f>cf SWELL CLASSIRED STAKES (CLASS 
1 E) £4,000 added 5f 

1 «JOO* HR. RHAPSODY (to (EBB Palng4BG Tfiprakea 

2 562044 RUjO BLANCO (IDG) (D)W Ryan 76 O . ...R Cochrans 5 

3 32-401 ODETTE (21) Se M Prescott SBC. SSanders2 

4 043050 YOUNG BtR (B) (D) P Brans 3 8 12 JFEgan3 

5 09000 MRS MALAPH0P (15) (D) UCrianncn389 -AUackayl 

- 5 declared - 

BETTING: 94 Odette, 91 Hii Rhapsody, 4-1 Pclo Btanco. 91 ftsung Ibnc 
MnMalaprop 

FORM VERDICT 

Odette is Bteiy to cuf out a good pace and she could take 
al trie catd ig But YOUNG IBNR might be trie one to rem 
her n He was three lengths fifth of n erff a mark of 68 to a 
Haydock hanfikap 15 days ago, and a reproduction of that 
form would put hm In witri a very far chance 


o oc] HOSPTTWJTY AT AYR MAIDEN STAKES 
-- 1 (CLASS D) £5,000 added im 

t 09444 SPRING FB/ER (21) B Hfe 3 B £ PBD)Edite>y3 

2 20002 WAfTHG KNIGHT (21) B Harrtury 38 12 KDarteyl 

3 30 BLOWME AIOSS (12) CThcrmcn 38 7 J Cano* 2 

-3dedared- 

BETTING: Evens Spring Fever, 134 WBfl&ig Knight, 7-2 Blow Me A Kbs 
FORM VERDICT 

This should be between Spring Fever and WATTING 
KNIGHT, but there are plenty of question marts about them 
Doth. Waiting Kricjs gets the vote as Bis tnp probably suits 
him the better 

I q ccl LADIES NIGHT HANDICAP (CLASS E) 
£4,000 added im if 

1 40QQI BEST0F ALL(12)(Q) JBfliyOBO CUwBwIOY 

2 09000 SOUEHTONBOY(20)(C) PCater898 .. . _ JCanofla 

3 4M HK5HWAY (2T) C Thsrtm J 9 8 U Fatal 

4 43960 OtfiET VENTURE (64) I Sanpb 4 98 RLappbiS 

5 000000 REB3. COUNTY (43) (C) (D) A Befey 590 PWEdday7 

6 5J950 POWER GAME (12) D ftofin 5 0 9 .... O Pears 0 B 

7 040093 FALLS OMONESS p8) (CO) E Atettn 4 8 3 . .KDariey9 

8 304331 BEAU ROBERTO ft 5) JtjcWe 4 7 13 .TVWSEmsI 

9 MHO TARRADAl£(t4){BfiCBM*i4 7l3 _SMatoney5 

» 0050 SECONDS AWAY (12) (CJjGckte 7 7 0. j IfcAutey (7) 6 

- IQdedarad- 

BETTIN& 3-1 Bast Of AM, 92 'brailale, 5-1 SODMrton Boy 1 1-2 Fafls 
O'M oneis, 192 Rebel County) Beau Roberta 7-1 Seconds Away. 19! 
others 

FORM VERDICT 

Tbrradale shoid figure and Bast Of All ha; to be respect- 
ed on her wnmg form last bme and n 1937. but. despite tus 
unnspnng form figures, it is worth taking a chance with 
SOMERTON BOY who has an eastern record at ttis track. 
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Edwards takes a leap into the light 


Gaining the triple 
jump world record 
resulted in Britain’s 
premier athlete 
losing his faith. 

By Mike Rowbottom 


JONATHAN EDWARDS moves in 
mysterious ways. Mysterious even 
to hims elf. Throughout his annus 
mirabUis of 1995, when he emerged 
as the greatest triple-jumper the 
world had ever seen, this commit- 
ted Christian used a technique 
which he has since been unable to 
produce in competition. 

For the technically minded, we 
are talking about a double-arm 
drive out of the first of the three 
elements, the hop, into the second 
- the step. It was one of the factors 
which enabled Edwards to leap 
ahead of his competitors with a 
method that involved transferring 
speed chi the nmway into everything 
he did on the other side of the take- 
off board. 

“It’s really mysterious.” he said. 
“I watch myself doing it on video. But 
when I jump now, I just can't do it 
Once you get into competition you 
just have to jump.” Edwards -minus 
double-arm drive - has been a for- 
midable competitor in the interven- 
ing years, taking an Olympic silver 
medal in 1996 and silver at the world 
champ io nship s last summer. For all 
that be has not been able to return 
to the charmed territory beyond 18 
metres in winch he grated with such 
delight three years ago. Not that is, 
until frhi« month. 

At the Bislett Games in Oslo on 
9 July, Edwards gave a display of 
jumping which brought to mind 
performances during his groat leap 
forward, concluding with a distance 
of 18.01m. On Tuesday he empha- 
sised his new-found joie de vivre as 



underestimated hdwmuclicrfa chal- 
lenge it was to to veiy successful in 
that way and to be a Christian and 
y famil y man.” As the father of two 
boys - Samuel, aged five, and 
Nathan, three - be admits that he 
finds it harder eachyear to make the 
jump from being a family -man to 
being a stogie-minded athlete. 

But, at the age of 32, he has rarefy 
been in such pr omisingsh a pe as he 

t . 1 1 J ju-ASM* M ft lirf l hnUe 


Jonathan E dwa rds: T never felt comfortable with suddenly becoming a world champion, with all the changes in lifestyle that entailed 


Reuters 


he won the Golden Gala meeting in 
Rome with 17.60m. And tomorrow he 
returns with a light heart to his borne 
territory, competing 10 minutes up 
the road from his home in Gosforth 
at the Bupa Games in Gateshead. 

“Oslo was very special,” he said. 
“It has been three years since 1 
jumped my personal best, and that 
can make you downhearted. I believe 


the sport is all about personal bests. 
When you are young, your personal 
best is a jump away. When you are 
older part of being an athlete is ha v- 
ing to live with a big personal best 
“I realised after 1995 that I might 
never jump 18m again. I said that at 
the time, and for two years I have 
lived with that reality."’ While he 
accepted his sflvermedal in Atlanta 


almost with a sense of relief -be had 
proved that his world record and 
subsequent world title the previous 
year had not just been a flash in the 
pan -his reaction to placing second 
at last season's world champi- 
onships was very different 

Britain’s team captain Roger 
Black, his room-mate in Athens, re- 
calls how Edwards slumped on the 


bed afterwards, staring at his medal 
and saying: “It means nothing.” 
Despite achieving what for many 
would be the highlight of a career in 
1997, Edwards does not lookback on 
the year with much fondness. 

“In 1997 1 came to the end of the 
road, in a sense.’’ he said. “I lost di- 
rection. I had become an athlete 10 
years earlier because I thought that 


was what God wanted. But 1 lost 
track of what 1 had set out to do. 

“My biggest problems were not to 
do with my physical condition or my 
jumping tedinique. They were about 
the rela tionship I had with my faith. 
1 never felt comfortable with sud- 
denly becoming a world champion, 
with all the changes in lifestyle - and 
financial situation - that entailed- 1 


the European Cton^onships. the 
Commonwealth Gaines and - not 
least - the possibility of earning a 
share in a $lm jackpot as winner of 
his event in all sax of the scheduled 
IAAF Golden League meetings and 
the Grand Prix final. 

This year with God and Mammon 
co-existzng equably in his toad, Ed- 
wards has experienced whathe de- 
scribes as a “sea dsange” as he has 
set about freshening up his ap- 
proach to the sport: After, a pogr 
month of training in May Edwajfiu 
spent a week away from his home 
track in iMHn, where he concen- 
trated, on liftin g weights with fellow 
triple-jumper Nahun Rogel of IsraieL 

“There are lots of c&fikrent ways 
to get to the same place,? he said. 
“Lifting well is one of the funda- 
mentals about feeling good in the 

event, and both Nahun and I bene- 
fited bean, the change in schedule." 

Edwards accepts that he is never 
likely to experience again the elation 

he felt at the 1995 European Cup in 
Lille, when he put together a stag- 
gering sequence of jumps, the 
longest of which was a wind-assisted 
18.47m. But for all the other 
and satisfactions in his life* he is sH 
somehow, a driven man. 

“I believe there has to be a pas- 
sion about athletics, and I needed to 
rediscover it last yean” he said. 
“But I still want to be an athlete. I 
feel I can go on jumping at the very 
highest level, i have got the capacity 
to win the Olympic title in 2000. And 
on the right day, in the right condi- 
tions, the world record is very much 
on the cards again.” 


El Guerroui aiming for a Gateshead glory day 


HICHAM EL GUERROUJ, the man 
who reshaped the 1500 metres at 
Tuesday’s Golden Gala meeting in 
Rome, will take to the track at 
Gateshead tomorrow as the star 
turn in the BUPA Games, writes 
Mike Rowbottom. 

The 23-yearold Moroccan, who re- 
duced the metric mile world record 
to a staggering 3mm 26sec, turns his 
attention now to the 2,000m. No one 
else in the field is likely to challenge 


Mm so he is taking on theclockina 
big way as he attempts to break the 
world record. It would be a fine place 
to achieve such a performance, re- 
membering the world record-break- 
ing effort of Brendan Foster which 
marked the track’s inauguration in 
the mid-1970s. 

Other events in the IAAF Grand 
Prix H meeting offer the prospect of 
closer competition, notably in the 
110m hurdles, where Britain's Colin 


Jackson, is back in the kind of form 
he showed in 1993, the year when he 
set the current world record of 
1251sec That target is one which he 
hopes still to surpass, although that 
is hardly likely to happen tomorrow. 
What is likely is that Jackson will be 
pushed all the way by the American 
Duane Ross and his British rival 
TonyJarrett 

One of the most intriguing events 
promises to be the men’s 300m 


which contains a strong domestic 
field. One-lap specialists - I wan 
Thomas, Roger Black and Jamie 
Baulch and Mark Richardson - put 
their reputation on the line against 
the 200m specialist Doug Walker 
The latter distinguished himself 
with a victory in the European Cup 
at the end of last month and has the 
speed and endurance to remain 
strong in the final part of the race, 
where Thomas is most likely to be 


the man pressing him. The home 
crowd win offer a warm welcome to 
the local hero, Jonathan Edwards, 
who is back in 18m form in the triple 
jump. Edwards is looking forward to 
the occasion despite the fact that 
Russia's European champion, Den- 
nis Kapustan, has pulled out “I 
expect Kapustan to be back in time 
to make a strong defence of his title 
next month,” Edwards said. “I al- 
ways like competing here among toy 


friends and family. I am going to 
enjoy the day” 

There will be more domestic 
rivalry in the men’s 100m, the sec- 
ond ofathree^^ce series to discover 
Britain’s No 1 sprinter now that Lin- 
ford Christie has retired. Although 
that answer may not be forthcom- 
ing - talents such as Darren Camp- 
bell, Julian Golding and Dwain 
Chambers have not signed up - it 
will provoke other sprinters such as 


Marlon Devonish and ■ Christia^ 
Malcolm, who have wind-assist® 
times of lQ.lSsec and l0.17sec 
respectively to their credit this sea- 
son, to improve their place in the 
pecking order. 

in the women’s teig jump Britain's 
heptathlon world sffver medallist 
Denise Lewis -faces Germany’s 
hugely experienced Heflng Drechsler 
and the Co mm on wealth champion, 
Nicole Boegnan Of Austr alia 



Taumaunu to lift English game 


THE ALL ENGLAND Netball 
Association have appointed 
Waimarama Taumaunu. the 
former New Zealand captain, as 
their new national performance 
director. 

The position, with a salary of 
£50,000 per year, has been cre- 
ated to raise the profile of the 


English game, and Taumaunu’s 
appointment is part of a long- 
term strategy to develop the 
sport after an appalling show- 
ing during the 1996 Olympic 
Games in Atlanta. The five- 
year; full-time position starts in 
October. 

“The opportunity to work in 
English netball, and English 
sport in general, in the current 


climate, was enormously ex- 
citing," Ihumaunu said yes- 
terday. “Tftm dotft realty turn an 
opportunity like that down 
when it presents itself.” 

The World Championships in 
2003 have been targeted as a 
priority; although other events 
will play a key role in the lead 
up to higher performance in the 
new millennium. 


“They have a draft high per- 
formance plan, which is al- 
ready written, and they havej 
some milestone targets already 
set for tbemsehfesT'Itoanaunu 
said “RealisticaHs those will be 
adjusted up or down on the 
basis of this year’s perfor- 
mance at the Commonwealth 
Games, where all of the world’s 
top netball nations will be.” 


TODAY 


FOOTBALL 

FRIENDLY MATCHES (3.0 unless 
stated): Boreham Wood v Barnet. Che- 
sfum v Nottingham Forest XI. Crawley 
Town v Gillingham: Dagenham a Bed- 
bridge v Leyton Orient: Dunfermline v 
East Fife (1 .01. Galway Ufd v Bolton: 
Glentoran v OPR. G/oucesrer Giy v 
Wolverhampton: Hartlepool v Bradford: 
Longford Town v Mansfield (7.30): Man 
Gty v Sunderland: Montrose v Preston; 
Northwicfi v Shrewsbury: St Patricks Ath- 
leric v Norwich 1 7 *5): Yeovil v 5wlndoii: 
DuhMcfi v Reading: Wngstonianv Chelsea: 
Berwick v Darlington: Kilmarnock v 


Celtic: Stranraer v Panlck: Goole v 
Whitby Town: Stamford v Nuneaton: 
Altrincham v Manchester Cl ly XI (11.0): 
Chertsey Town v Aldershot Town: Dawlish 
v Burnley. 


OTHER SPORTS 


BOXING; World Bating Orguristfou 
omlsenueWK tide: Cart Thompson (hotd- 
eri v Chris Eubank (or Sheffield Arena) . 
OOtAOpenCiurnpaanship (Royal Birkdale). 
MOTORCVOXNG: British Supertolhe Cham- 
pwrrehlp, round six. (Oultui Park) 
ROWING: National Championships (Strath- 
clyde) 


RUGBY LEAGUE 
JJB SPORTS SUPER LEAGUE: Brad- 
ford v London (7.15) (of rynecasrfe) 


Wlciriuiu CUP (3.0): Crystal Palace v 
Samsunspor (3rd round ik leg). 


RUGBY LEAGUE 


INTERNATIONAL MATCH: England v 
Wiles (3.05) (of Mdnes). 


SPEEDWAY 

INTERNATIONAL: Scotland v England 
Under- 2 1 (Third Te-SL 7.0) [of Berwick}. 
ELITE LEAGUE: Coventry v Poole (7.30): 
Eastbourne v King’s Lynn (7 30). 
PREMIER LEAGUE: 5foKe v Newport 
(7.30). 


TOMORROW 


(3.30); Whitehaven v Keighley (3.30). 
TRANS-PENNINE CUP Haad: Badey 
Oldham (3.1 5). 


FOOTBALL 

FMENDiy MATCHES (3.0): Carshalton 
v Panitmtts: Forest Green v Manchester 
Ufd. Greenock Morton v Rnn Harps: 
Newcastle Town vStohe: Shamrock Rovers 
tf Tran mere. 


OTHER 5PORTS 


ATHLETICS: International meeting 

(Gateshead). 

GOLF: Open Championship (Roytf Btrkdale). 
ROWING: National Championships (Stratft- 


NEWBURY 

2.00: |6f 2yo novice stakes) 

1. LOCOMBE HEX JH Roberts 1I-B fcv* 

2. Indiana Legend ....Pat Eddery 6-1 

3. Dark Albatross 1 Reid 11-* 

Abe run: 100-30 Cubism (4th) 

A ran. 1’/.. 2. 5. (Winner bay e off by 
Barathea out or Roberts Pride, trained by 
M Blanshard at Upper Lamboum Tor Stan- 
ley Hinton). Utter. £2 00. DR E3.80. CSR 
£ 8 . 1 * 


if you like golf, book info fhe Marriott Forest of Arden in Warwickshire, where a recent major 
^investment has mode our facilities better than ever. One of ten Marriott hotel and country 

clubs nationwide, our championship Arden course is designed to 
^ test the best. Which is why we're hosting fhe 1998 One 2 One 

■*’ ~~~~~ | British Masters. For beginners, we offer professional tuition to raise 


2.30: |Im 2f 3yo fillies handicap) 

1. IMANI JK McCarthy 16-1 

2. Jungle Story H Cochrane 16-1 

3. Sweet Sorrow I Reid 3-1 

Also ran: 1 1-4 fai/pirlelaced (4th). 6-1 
Seattle Ribbon (6th). 15-2 Memphis 
Dancer. Riboiesdjie (Sth). 10-1 Acebo 
Lyons. 12-1 Nrwbj. 25-1 Former Love. 
10 ran. 4. 2\ 1 */.. I •/.. (Winner My 
fflfy by Donefuff oul pi Sonrorem, trained 
by G Lewis at Epsom for R N Khan), lbte: 
£35.10. £4 50. £5.90. El. AO. DF: 
£164.60. C5F: £231.97. Wcastt £900. 73. 


L,0O: 1 2m handicap! 

1. BomilPFE COURT -K Fallon VI 

2. Paradise Nawy....L IHastenon 9-1 

3. Nam on Point 1 Quinn 5-2 fav 

Also ran: 7-2 Witney-de -Bergerac, 6-1 
Saintly Thoughts (5th). 11-1 Valagalore. 
16-1 Danegdd (4th). 20-1 Vah Alfar* 
(6th). 

8 ran. Hd. 3. 1 '/- 1 •/.. 8. (Winner boy getd- 
mg by Stop Anchor out ot Res Now. trained 
by J Ahefnirst at Upper Lamboum for A 
D Spence). Tttte: 43.60: £1.40, £2.60. 
£1.60. DF: £17 90. CSF: £35.53. Trtcasr 
£96.75 



skills and lower handicaps. When you've played a round on one of our 


'i only hka golf eoursoi Hiat courses we provide plenty of places to relax. For example, get 

offer mo o roal challenge. Thai’s 
why I enjoy Forosi of Arctan’ 

Colin Montgomerie. that elusive 'hole in one! and you can buy drinks all round in one 


3.00: (5f 2yo Allies maiden stakes) 

1. MY PETAL «J2aoe CTNcfll 5-4 tarn 

2. Little Chapel Hi Rattans 11-2 

3. Turtle's Rising PM Eddery VI 

Also ran: 4-1 Another Rainbow (4th). 
7-1 Lady Beware (5th). 20-1 LvGirl (6th). 

I 6 ran. I 7.. 1 2V,. •/.. 3. (Winner brown 
fitly by Petotuf out Ot NOtCTtya. trained by 
R Hannon at East Everleigh tor Mrs P St 
Mr P lubeitt Tfete: £2.00: £1 .10. £2 50. 
DF: £4.70 CSF. £6.50. NR; Hadrj. 
KhvJdud. No 2 Hadra (7-2) was withdrawn 
not under orders Rule *V applies to board 
pikes only, deduction 2Qp m £. 


4,30: (Gf handicap) 

1. DELTA SOLEIL — JR Cochrane 7-1 

2. Double March ..N Pollard VI Mv 

3. Stand Taft .Paul Eddery 1 VI 

Also ran: H-2 Fairy Prince. 6-1 Bold 
Hunrer. 15-2 Cadeaur Cher (6th). 9-1 
Patsy Grimes (4ch). 9- 1 Sr Joey; 14-1 AJ- 
mosi. 14-1 Dim Or* |5Ui). 14-1 Rififi 
IT ran. Hd. 4. nh. nh. ?■/.. (Winner bay 
horse by Rhierman out of Sunny Roberts, 
trained by V Soane at Aston Rowan: for 
American Quartet) Tote: £9.00: £2.60. 
£1 SO. £2,90. Dp £28.60. CSF: £32 63. 
Tricast. £356.95. 


of our welcoming bars. For reservations, or further information, call us on 01676 522 335. 


WVxen you 'me yotA oexvi <Ac onwyHalMg. FOREST OF ARDEN 


revr 1-fiVf I •; w, m-* i:-r- • w Krrn? •fi*- mmvkv, u KTO «o ccuupv auas wmr oap. • • r.pt.i • jr.f iK«oh « 

w;:;» f . 5cvrvu.\*T.; N . -arr bsem hdibi- -pfseu ■ m.-tc* • evwt - ocwir . -v . • iffid • . WA-yi.-,sxtc:.--. 7 .\ 7 Ku 


3.30: (7f stakes] 

1. RfUNALD G Hind 5-1 

2. King Slayer J Stack 20-1 

3. Cool Edge J* Robinson 5-2 rav 

Also rare 3-1 BalK State (4th). 6-1 Re- 
union (5th), 7-1 Tumbleweed Ridge . 
16-1 ftirisun Lady. 20-1 Derryquln. 25- 
1 (Hawaii (6rfi). 

9 ran. 2. hd, 1 7*. 7-. V-. (Winner bay .;<Ml 
by Danaig out of Risrra. trained by J G«- 
den at Newmarfarr tor George Straw 
bridge). TbMi: £6.90: £1.50. £3 50, 
£1.60 OF: £42.70 CSF: £90.75. 


5.00: [7f hmdlcap) 

1. CARLTON — Aoi Eddery 9-2 

2. Silty Jack -R Cochrane 16.1 

3. Rainbow Roberts 16-1 

Also ran: 15-8 lav Amber Fori. 13-2 Em- 

perorNaheem (6th). 10-1 KnoObtemeere 
(5th). 12-1 Bandbw, 12-) Bomb Alas- 
ka (4th). 14-1 Gmzbourg. 33-1 Itoasef. 
1° ran. w ■/,. (Winner chestnut geUittg 
by Thatching out ot Hooroy tody, trained 
by G Lewis ar Epsom for City 5fk:kere). 
lbte: £4 80: £1.40. £2 50. £4.00. DF: 
£i 3 30 C5F: £44 00. Tricast: £455 33 
Jackpot: Nor won (pool of £4.678.58 car- 
ried forward to Newbury today) 
Platepot: £63.30 Quadrat: £4.90. 
Plate 6: £57 70 Pl*e* 5: £28.46. 


2.40: 1. HOUSE OF DREAMS (K Oar- 
>ey) 1 1 -4 rav. 2. Kings Cay 10-1:3. Char- 
ley Crusader 9-2. 11 ran. Nk. 3Vi. (G 
Moore. Middleham). Tbte; £2.70; El .10. 
£4.10. £1.30. DF: £23.70. CSR £30.20. 
Tricast: £113.24. 

3.10: 1. PLEASANT DREAMS (W Sup- 
ple) 10-1; 1. Marahe Machine 5 . 1 ; 3 . 
Catting Anshahe 10-1. 14 ran. 7-4 fav 
Samata One. 3. J. (Denys Smith. Bishop 
Auckland). Tate: £10.60; £3.40, £1.80. 
£2.50. DR E31 .90. CSF: E58.49. Trios c. 
£499.03. 

3.40: 1. KVEFiaJD (J Weaver) 2-1: 2. 
Come Up Smiling 7-4 far, 3. My Do- 
perado 12-1. 8 ran. l'A. iv,. (MfcsLPer- 
ratL Ayr), lbte: £2.90; £1.60. £1.10 
£3.10. DF: £2.00. (3F: £6.06. 

4.10: 1. STHOKEY FROM CAPUW (X 
Dariey) S-2 faw. 2. Komluclty 33-1: 3. 
Euro Sceptic 6-1 13 ran. Hd. ly.. (j 
O'Neill. Ffennthl. Ibtu: £3.20; El ,80. 
£4.50. £1 .90. DF: £78.00. CSF: £108,62 
Tricait: £464.73. 

4AS: 1. MOUSEHOLE (J CarroB) 4-9 faw 
2. Break For Pence 7-2; 3. French Grit 
9-2. 4 ran. 7. 5. (R Guest. Newmarket) . 
Tbee: £1.40. OF: £7.40. CSF: £2,43. 
Pteeapoe £38.00. Qaadpoc: £25.70. 
Piacn 6: £23.76. Place 5: £18.06 


3-50: 1 . KOSEVO (Danen WHiiams] 7-2 
tw. 2. Rock Island Una 11-2: 3. tbm 
20-7. 14 ran. 1 . hd. (A Kelleway). Rite: 
£5.50: £1.70. £1 .40. £330. DF-,£1 5 JO. 
CSF: £23.61. Nft Fen Wsrripr. 

AJCfc 1. RON'S ROUND (M Henry) 1->£ 
fav. 2. River Captadn 12-1; 3. KaBeif 
Goddes»75-2. 14 ran. 11 . 1 . (M Pipe). 
Tote: £2.90: £1.70, £4.30. £5.00. DF: 
£46.00. CSR £30^5. TitaasC £146.73. 
Pluoepoc E5 77.50. Quadpoe £99.50. 
Place 6: £384.87. Place 5: £7 32.51 


CARLISLE 


2.10: 1. PEACEFUL f7 TOliiarm] n-9 tw, 
2. Gold Splee 5-1. 3. Aiwandale 4-i. 
S ran. i 1 (T Euscerby. Milton), lute: 
El 4i): £1.10. £2.20 DF £J>.7Q cSp- 
£3 7S NR Free toui Moments. Spat 


SOUTHWELL 

1 .50: 1 . SWAN ISLAND (J F Egan) 71-4; 
2. CMnaberry 25-1; 3. Spanish Eyes 
8-1.8 ran. 7-4 fav Queen's Hat. 3V,. V. 
(W Brisboume). Date: £3.30; EJ 30 
£6.20. £3.00. DR £45.80. CSF: £6a45! 
2J10: 1.LAGnr PEPPIAIT D F Egan) 7-2- 
2. NUlBonformerthfr 1 6-1 . 3. Oregon 
Dream 20- 1 . 8 ran. V7 fev Palace Green 
(4tfi). 2'/,. 6. (J Moore). IbCce £5.10; 
£1.10. £1.70. £5.00. DR. £13.00. CSF- 
£44.68. 

2-50: 1. GORETSK) (D Harnson) 9-4 fav: 

2 . Mnhanratr s-i ; 3 . BtaddngG»eatofler 
7-1.12 ran. 2. (N TlrWer), Tote: Q.70; 
£1.60. £2 50. £2.70. DF; El 2.80. CSR 
£21.7 3 Tricasr. £112.37. 

3*20; 1. MAKATI (L Cham<ack) 10-1; 2. 

9-2: 3. M«y King mayhem 
10- 1 . 10 ran. 7-2 Fav Kjliumartyra GW. 

3. hd (Miss J Camacho). Tbte: £13^0: 
£3.70. £1 ,40. £3.60. DF: £48.80. C5F: 
£54.11. THcasc: £440.01. 


■ Philip Robinson is to appeal 
against the four-day ban which 
be picked up at Sandown on 
Wednesday night The jockey 
was suspended from 24-28 July 
for making insufficient effort on 
Sir Michael Stoute’s Ta-Lim, 
who finished sixth, in 'the 
Percheron Centenary Stakes. 
Robinson had discussions with 
the Jockeys Association sec- 
retary Michael Caulfield yes- 
terday and the latter said: “We 
always take every appeal very 
seriously and I think that Philip 
rode well within the Rules of 
Racing. He gave the horse a 
professional ride and tried to 
obtain the best plating.” 
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■ Sir Mark Prescott's Flaw- 
less, ridden by GeorgeDidfieW, 
finished sixth of seven to the 
Group Three’ Prix CMoe. at 
Chantilly yesterday.- - - 
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Tour de France: Italian sprints to another success as fellow countryman loses his temper 

Cipollini refuses to be upstaged 


V , BY ROBIN NICHOLL 

%. with the Tbur de France 


y FOR A long time on yester- 
% day’s stage Mario Cipollini did 

not believe that he could win 
' ’’ again while six minutes ahead 
y ‘ of him another Italian, with a 
r British passport, clung to the 
dream, of triumph. 

As the Olympic bronze 
medallist Max Sdandri and his 
breakaway partners, Cedric 
Vhsseur of France and Jose Ro- 
driguez of Spain, raced to a lead 
of six minutes, Sciandri be- 
came Tour leader “on the 
road”. 

The sun warmed the air for 
the first time in the opening 
ji week, and life was looking 
. promising as the trio were still 
more than two minutes dear 
with 23 kilometres of the 204 
! kms leg to Brive remaining. 
Starting from La Chatre 
may have inspired Vasseur who 
last year arrived in that town 
triumphant after a lone solo of 
I47kms. He was among the 
leaders yesterday in a defensive 
role on behalf of his Australian 
team-mate Stuart O’Grady, the 
tour leaden 

Vasseur wore the yellow jer- 
sey for five days last year and 
he knew his duty was to save 
. the colours, so he stopped 
working with his co-leaders. 

That enabled the hunters to 
dose in and bring a smile of 
hope to CipoDini’s face, not to- 
mention misery to Sdandri 
who bad worked hard in an es- 
cape that lasted lOOkms only to 
finish one minute and 20 sec- 
onds behind the jubilant Italian. 

The Derby-bom racer of an 
Italian father was less than 
happy at the finish. 

“It was a good opportunity 
but Vhsseur threw it away,” he 
said. ‘‘When he stopped work- 
ing I knew it was the end It was 
not that I was the fastest but 
there was a chance.” 

With his morale dented by 
two falls earlier this week 
" Cipollini was not anticipating 
anything dose to success as the 
181 riders pedalled through 
Limousin - the region of Ray- 
mond POulidon the Tbur man of 
the Sixties. He was known as 
the Eternal Second because he 
never won the Tour or even 
wore the yellow jersey. 

“The profile of the course 
was not suited to sprinters, 
and I did not expect to win," 
Cipollini said “It was not until 
the last 300 metres that I re- 
alised there was hope. 

“When I win it is like an in- 
jection of morale, but maybe 
that is not a good word to use 
in view of the current problem 
on the Tour. 

“I was demoralised because 
I could not win the yellow jer- 
sey as in the past, and take 
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Mario Cipollini's team-mates (Grom right) Massimo Donato, Paolo Fbrnaeia and Eddy Mazzoleni lead the pack on the sixth stage of the Tour de France yesterday AP 


more victories because of my 
falls. I almost gave up." 

Cipollini wears an amulet 
given to him by a 50-year-old 
woman known as Diamantina. 
“I do not know if she is clair- 
voyant but she is my friend” he 
said recalling the 1994 Vuelta 
a Espana when Diamantina 
tried to contact him. 

She wanted to warn him not 
to race, but she faded to reach 
him. That day at Salamanca the 
big Tuscan crashed in the fin- 
ishing sprint and spent two 
months out with a neck injury. 

During the Giro dltalia this 
year he lost the amulet which 
he wears around his neck and 
she came with a replacement 
the next day. 

“Without it I lost the stage at 
Vasto," Cipollini said But once 
re-equipped with his talisman 
raced on to more success, and 


yesterday’s win at Brive was 
the 125th of his 10-year career. 

O’Grady’s reign in the yellow 
jersey should end today, his 
third day, as the riders assem- 
ble at a village of 53 residents. 

Meyrignac 1’Eglise is the 
smallest start in 85 Tours, but 
big things are expected from 
the 58 kms time trial which 
starts there. Jan Ullrich built 
his reputation and his Tour tri- 
umph last year on his talent rac- 
ing against the dock. 

A new' time trial ‘special 1 
bike has been brought in for 
him to ride but it will not be 
cleared until his team man- 
agers Waiter Godefroot and 
Rudy Pevenage have studied 
the course. 

Ullrich himself is confident 
but not sure ofwinning. i can- 
not get the same result as I did 
last year because then we had 


ridden through the Pyrenees. 
This time everyone is much 
fresher.” 

HUE TO FOLLOW; Stage: 32 A Olano 
(Spl ftjncsra 37 F VireiKjue (Fil Festma 
1 UHit.li iGer) Teletom 65 M Panwni 
Hr] Mtieaicme Uno 72 A ZueUe iSwta] Fejt 
tma all same rime- as die winner Onerall: 
22 UHrfch plus 1 -2A 2m Zudie + I +26. 
31 VTienque + 1-31 137 Paruanl + 2.07. 
TOOK DC FRANCE Sixth stage. La Cha- 
er» 204.5 fcmsr I M Cipollmi |ir) Saeco 5 
hours. 5 minutes. JZsecs. 2 Micd* Mlnali 
(Italy) Pis* tkom 3 J Svoiaua (O RepJ 
Mapei: 4 F Momtassin (Frj LjAM. 5 E ZaOel 
|i>r) TeicKvn. 6 1 Sim.-is | Bel) Mapei. 7 M 
Ti .lve> font ill) Uno. B J Bh|ievens 

iNcttil TVM. 9 E Magnien (Fn FOJ. 10 G 
Hwitapi'. (US) US Po»i.il 1 1 A [tongioni till 
Astrv 12 P MtKwen iAms) PaOuhanl 13 
F Simon (Fr| GAN 14 L 6u«1l |ltl PWM. 15 
SZarint till MUpet. 16 A Tut IO lim |U) Asks. 
17 A V.rrnnl tBeli l/mo. 18 SOOradv |Aus) 
GAN. IB Afeiug.no tllalyl ViUllCiO. 20 P 
Gaumonr (Ft) CofiJis. all same tune 
Overall standings: 1 O’Gi.wiy 3 ri homo 
7 minulOS 4U seconds 2 Hmoiple Iicjs. 
behind. 3 8 Hamburg.-* IO.-hI Casino I J 
4 1 Hepptlel (>>■!) Ti.lesoni li 5)1 Lin (I’ll 
FDJ 3M. 6 P He-Vt |Fr| Fauna 35 7 Vuar- 
oa-Acosui |6p| ain..-stci 36: 8 P Omiwcui 
|F/ i lUsmo 61.9 Zat-H «3 10 Sv.iult m7. 
11 F Gated IC'fSpl Kdme 1 i'M. 12 More-issm 
1 Ob. 13 Slix-ls 1 16. 1 4 Bli(fevens 1 1 6. 
15 Tcnmtl 1 21; 16 1 Durand (Fr| Casino 
T 2 3. I 7 A ijlano |5p| Qaneslo wme rime 
18 L Jalabert (Ft) ONCE 1 24 1 9 Me F wen. 
20 B lulicn (USl Cofidis both sanve rune 


La Chltre to Brive-Ia-gaillarde 

G126.8 rnUes/204.5km 


Start: 
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Brive la Gaillarde - Montauban 
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Doohan 
opens 
way for . 


MAX BIAGGI set the fastest 
qualifying time yesterday for 
the 500cc German Grand Prix 
to leave the world champion 
Michael Doohan ruing an un- 
planned foray into a gravel 
trap at the Sachseoring circuit. 

The Italian, the winner oflast 
year’s 250cc world champi- 
onship. clocked lmin 26.48sec 
on his Honda in the dyrng sec- 
onds of the first of two qualify- 
ing sessions for tomorrow’ race. 

Biaggi pipped Kenny 
Roberts Jnr. who achieved 
2:28.566 on his Modenas, into 
second place. Japan's Norick 
Abe came third, more than half 
a second back on his Yamaha. 

Doohan. four times the 
world champion, was making a 
last effort for the fastest lap 
when his Honda sped off the 
twisting circuit and ended up in 
a gravel bed He abandoned the 
bike, still standing upright in the 
stones, and had to be satisfied 
with fifth place. His time was 
0.001 sec behind Ralf Waldmann 
on a Modenas. 

Doohan predicts that to- 
morrow's race will be more a 
test of riders' fitness than bike 
performance. “I’m told it’s tight 
and twisty* and the Superbikes 
can only pull I90kph on the 
front straight,” he said. “If 
that’s true, then the race will be 
a test of fitness and strength be- 
cause we'll be hauling the bikes 
from side to side." 

In the practice rounds for the 
British Superbike Champi- 
onship at Oulton Park, Chris 
Walker escaped injury in a 
I30mph crash. The accident 
happened during the first stage 
of practice for tomorrow’s 11th 
and 12th rounds. 

The Nottingham rider went 
down in the wet conditions as 
he powered through the Is- 
land Bend section of the 2.362- 
mile Cheshire circuit. His 
Kawasaki was extensively dam- 
aged but Walker returned fora 
dry afternoon session, riding his 
. spare machine to set the 
| fourth-best time of lmin 
34.567sec. 

This was less than half a sec- 
ond down on the defending 
champion Niall Mackenzie who 
clipped two tenths of a second 
ofF his own lap record to head 
the leaderboard. 

Mackenzie, who trails his 
fellow Scot and Yamaha team- 
mate Steve Hislop by seven 
points as they reach the 
halfway point of the campaign, 
put in a I05.93mph lap but was 
barely a tliird of a second faster 
than his main rival. 



Mullins gets a little help from friends 


By Stuart Alexander 
in Crosshaven 

THE HOT shots were still set- 
tling their differences in the big 
boat class at Ford Cork Week 
last night. There was all to sail 
for including a bonus prize of 
a new Fbrd Puma to the big- 
boat dass winner going into the 
final race in Cork Harbour Bay. 

At least it was a picturesque 
scene as they picked their way 


along the sunbathed water- 
front terraces of pastel blue, red 
and pink houses of Cobh, with 
the spire of the cathedral stand- 
ing sentineL 

Once again it was Sir Geof- 
frey Mulcahy’s 56-foot Swan 
Noonmark VI leading away - 
the Woolworth, B&G and 
Comet tycoon hoping to round 
off what has been an exhila- 
rating week. Chasing him and 
then overtaking him was Peter 
Vroon’s Dutch counterpart 
Tonnere as Mulcahy’s nearest 


rivals, Richard Loftus in his 65- 
foot Desperado and Tony 
Mullins in Bario Plastics, put 
every ounce into gaining as 
many places as possible. 

Mullins was helped by hav- 
ing British Olympic represen- 
tative Andy Beadsworth on the 
helm and former the America's 
Cup skipper Harry Cudniore 
calling tactics. In the dosing 
stages it looked as if he had 
done enough to take the title 
from Loftus. 

Mulcahy was hindered by 


knowing there was a protest 
still outstanding against Itim for 
an incident in the second race 
on Thursday. Fbrd Cork Week 
is a wonderful event now as- 
sured of continuing support 
from the car-maker in 2onO. 
but il takes its time to put 
everything in order, and the out- 
come was still to be decided last 
night. 

There was no doubt, how- 
ever. about the winner of the 
1720 class, holding a European 
championship. Mark Mansfield. 


an Olympic Star class sailor 
who had made himself the man 
to beat all week, with a final sev- 
enth and a fourth, held off the 
challenge of Tbny O'Leaiy to 
score a popular home win. 

In the Sigma 33s. who have 
bolted their UK National Cham- 
pionship onto the Irish event for 
the second Lime. Jeremy Vines 
and John Giuckstein posted a 
nerve-wraefeing 47th in the first 
of the final pair of races, but 
were still in the lead going into 
the second. 


As a number of boats scur- 
ried away borne to beat the 
strong winds from the west, solo 
sailor Mike Golding was still be- 
moaning a lack of gusts in the 
Atlantic Alone race from Fal- 
mouth to Charleston. Progress 
remained slow with only 10 
days of fuel left as he wriggled 
his 60- ft group four 
between high pressure zones 
and saw not only Giovanni Sol- 
dini poised to make further 
gains but Jean-Pi erre Mouligne 
also set to go ahead of him. 


q uotes of the week Coachless Jordan ready to retire 


“We have been betrayed 
by the journalists over the 
years- 1 will never forgive 
[my critics].” 

France’s Aimd Jacquet after 
winning Hie World Cup. 

“For a time we heard peo- 
ple saying ‘he's dead, 
dead, dead.”’ 

Hotel director Paul 

Chevalier on the moment 

when Ronaldo's convul- 
sions tvere first discovered. 


“If I was unconscious with 
a helmet, then I don't like 
to think what would have 
happened if I had not 
been wearing one.” 
Chris Boardman on his es- 
cape after crashing out of 
the Tbur de FYance. 

“My right arm hugs this 
fat belly and it never gets 
out of place when I swing." 
Goffer John Daly on the 
plus side ctf being porky. 


MICHAEL JORDAN, the world's 
most successful ever basketball 
player, all but announced his 
retirement from the sport on 
Thursday. 

Speaking a month after the 
retirement of PM Jackson - his 
former coach at the Chicago 
Bulls - Jordan said: “What is 
happening right now is I'm al- 
lowing myself to make sure 
that I’m not ready to play 


basketball for anybody. I've al- 
ways said I won't play without 
Phi! Jackson. I just haven't 
made it official yet.” 

Jackson made it official on 22 
June, resigning after nine years 
and six NBA championships 
as coach of the Bulls. The Bulls' 
owner. Jerry Reinsdorf. said 
on Wednesday that he and die 
general manager Jerry Krause, 
were about 10 days away Jrom 
naming a new' coach. 

Reinsdorf said he had 


spoken to Jordan, although 
Jordan did not try to influence 
ihe team's decision regarding 
a coach. “I have not collabo- 
rated with him about a coach.” 
Jordan said. *T haw never done 
tha t and I don't expect to do that 
now. I didn't tell them to hire 
Phil Jackson and 1 didn't tell 
them to fire Doug Collins. 

"I don't try’ to extort him on 
that and that has never been 
my position. And I felt that 
whoever Jerry Krause or Jerry 


Reinsdorf hires is whoever they 
feel is qualified." 

Although Jordan did not en- 
tirely rule out returning next 
season, it would be hard for him 
to top the exit he made in June. 
Along with bis 10th scoring 
title and fifth Most Valuable 
Player award, he secured his 
sixth NBA Finals MVP award 
by scoring 45 points in Game 
Six against the Utah Jazz, in- 
cluding the winning jump shot 
in the final seconds. 



Take a Duffield’s eye view 
of the Tour De France 


LIVE EVERY DAY, HIGHLIGHTS EVERY NIGHT 


Corretja puts 
Spain in front 


ALEX CORRETJA gave Spain 
the upper hand in their World 
Group quarter-final tie in the 
Davis Cup with Switzerland 
when he emphatically beat 
Marc Rosset, 6-1, 6-2, 6-2 at La 
Coruna yesterday. 

The victory put Spain 2-0 
ahead and Switzerland have 
never managed to recover from 
such a deficit in their 69 years 
of contesting the Davis Cup. 

Earlier. Carlos Moya proved 
far too strong for the Swiss No 
2, Ivo Heuberger, overwhelm- 
ing him 6-1, 6-2, 6-1. Moya, the 
World No 4, defeated his oppo- 
nent ranked 140 places below' 
him, in just 91 minutes. 

However Corretja, the World 
No 7. had to survive a few ner- 
vous moments at the start of 
the first set against Rosset The 
Swiss had a break point in the 
opening game, but Corretja 
managed to hang on and. after 
a prolonged tussle, broke tile 
serve of the 1992 Olympic 
champion in the next game. 

It still took several games be- 
fore Corretja began to find his 


stride and dominate proceed- 
ings from the baseline. The 
Spaniard, who won the Swiss 
Open last Sunday, broke Ros- 
set’s serve twice more in the 
first set before winning 6-1. 

Corretja started off the sec- 
ond set in equaliy emphatic 
fashion. He raced to a 3-0 lead 
before Rosset clawed back two 
games, but Corretja recovered 
his composure to win the next 
three games and take the set. 

A break in the opening game 
of the third set gave Corretja 
the advantage be needed to 
take the contest in straight 
sets but Rosset played his best 
tennis of the match, possibly 
aided by a 20-minute pause 
after the initial game to repair 
a broken net 

Tommy Haas swept past the 
Swede Jonas Bjorkman in 
straight sets to give Germany 
an unexpected 1-0 lead in their 
World Group quarter-final. The 
20-year-oid Haas, ranked 39th. 
beat the ninth-ranked Bjork- 
man, 6-3, 7-6. 7-5, with the help 
of thunderous support from 
the home crowd of 12,000 at the 
Rothenbaum stadium. 


nwmspoRr 




Only on Eurosport, available on. cable and satellite. 
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Rugby Union: The in-fighting in England means the 


factions face each other again to vote for a leader 


Baister ready 


to step into 


line of fire 


BY CHRIS HEWETT 


THE balloon goes up at the 
National Exhibition Centre in 
Birmingham tomorrow - a 
highly appropriate choice of 
venue, given that England’s 
rugfay administrators have now 
been making an exhibition of 
themselves for three laugh- 
ably incompetent years. It 
would be comforting to believe 
that by the time it comes back 
down again, Twickenham's ugly 
little civil war win have reached 
armistice point Fat chance. 
Whatever the outcome of the 
Rugby Fbotball Union's Annual 
General Meeting, there will be 
no decommissioning of the 
peashooters and water pistols. 

Another victory for Cliff 
Brittle, who sees himself as a 
paragon of Cromwellian prin- 
ciple but is actually the James 
Goldsmith of En g lish rugby 
politics (bags of money, plenty 
to say very few friends), will not 
simply prolong the agony but in- 
tensify it Every word he utters 
is anathema to his Premiership 
foe - that is to say the clubs who 
actually pay the players and pro- 
vide 95 per cent of the enter- 
tainment each season- and his 
re-election as chairman of the 
RFlTs management board will 
quickly land the whole shooting 
match in the High Court 

Against him stands Brian 
Baister, the RFlTs own candi- 
date. Rather like Bob Rogers, 
last year's unsuccessful anti- 
Brittle stalking horse, the for- 
mer deputy chief constable of 
Cheshire plans to play the con- 
ciliation card. Unlike Rogers, he 
has been able to match Brittle’s 
well-oiled propaganda machine 
with one of his own and his con- 
certed efforts in the shires have 
persuaded a number of county 
unions to switch allegiance. 

However; the Brittle-ite RFU 
Reform Group will not take a 
Baister victory lying down; 
rather they will inflict a special 
general meeting on a game 
that needs another congres- 
sional get-together in the same 


way that Austin Healey needs 
another 80 minutes against 
Jeff Wilson. There are some 
mighty egos, as opposed to 
mighty intellects, at work here 
and no one need think that a 
simple vote at an AGM will 
cause an outbreak of lockjaw 
among the talking heads. 

At least Baister, a public 
supporter of the compromise 
Mayfair Agreement signed by 
the RFU and the dubs in May, 
is prepared to talk things 
through. He appreciates that for 
all their perceived faults, the 
dub owners, the Sir John Halls 
and Nigel Whays of this worid, 
are wholly responsible for the 
growth of professional rugby in 
England It may not be growing 
on stable foundations - despite 
Tom Walkinshaw's very gen- 
erous current account, a well- 
supported Gloucester managed 
a seven-figure deficit last sea- 
son - but the domestic game is 
infinitely stronger than that in 
Wales, Scotland and Ireland 

Which brings us neatfy to the 
International Board, whose 
threats to expel England from 
their number have dovetailed 
far too snugly with Brittle's 
vitriolic assaults on the Pre- 
miership dubs. “Neither the 
RFU nor our dubs and players 
have any future outside the XB 
and the Mayfair Agreement 
jeopardises our membership,” 
said Brittle this week “This is 
not scaremongering. It is fact" 
It is, of course, nothing of the 
sort; rather, it is a red herring 
of Moby Dick proportions. The 
IB do not like the fact that the 
Premiership owners are chal- 
lenging the legality of a range 
of rules through the offices of 
the European Commission and 
they are less enamoured, still, 
by die prospect of the dubs win- 
ning the day. They are further 
disturbed by the number of 
southern hemisphere players 
earning their corn in the green 
fields of Blighty and remain in- 
candescent at the weak tour 
party selected by England this 
summer All the same, no IB 


member in foil possession of his 
faculties would even dream of 
wrecking next year’s World 
Cup by excluding one of only 
five potential champions. 

TWo of the most trenchant 
critics of England's painful at- 
tempts to get to grips with pro- 
fessionalism, Wales’ Vernon 
Pugh and Ireland’s Tom Bjer- 
nan, might usefulfy take a peek 
into their own backyards, for the 
game there is in pieces. They 
should also understand that 
England are not to blame. The 
culprits are none other than 
their beloved New Zealand, Aus- 
tralia and South Africa, who 
jumped into bed with Rupert 
Murdoch without a word to assy- 
one and left the rest of the 
worid game to seek their own 
salvation. And the IB have the 
brass neck to accuse the Pre- 
miership chibs of setting unre- 
alistic market rates. They really 
should grow up and get reaL 

Both Brittle and Baister are 
buying into the radical idea of 
a British league - something of 
a U-turn try the former; it seems 
- and both want to see English 
Premiership sides represented 
in the Heineken Cup, their 
withdrawal from which was 
the single most depressing as- 
pect of last season's political 
shenanigans. Neither will be 
achieved without consensus 
and when all is said and done. 
Brittle's relationship with the 
clubs is, for want of a better 
word, brittle. 

Tomorrow’s decision makers 
will be the rank and file of the 
amateur game, a selfless band 
of rugby enthusiasts who, in 
many cases, have no great un- 
derstanding o£ or interest in, the 
history of this grubby, self- 
important affair: According to 
the best independent pollsters 
-where are you when we need 
you, Peter Snow? - Brittle may 
well win the day on a drastically 
reduced share of the vote. If he 
does so, England will have its 
national team and it will have its 
grassroots. Sadly, there will be 
very little of value in between. 


THE CANDIDATES AND THEIR PROPOSALS 


BRITTLE 


CLIFF 

Age: 56 

Job: Retired company chair- 
man after careers with National 
Cash Register and owning 
equipment-hire business. 
Played: Centre for Stoke. 
Safe and Staffordshire. 
Administration: Coached 
Staffs: RFU Committee. 1989: 
Chairman of Che Management 
Board. 1996. 



THE FUTURE ACCORDING TO CUFF BRITTLE 

■ A root and branch reorganisation of English rugby's 
decision-making structure, vesting vastly Increased 
power in a management board effectively hand-picked 
by the chairman - that is to say, Cliff Brittle, assuming 
he is re-elected. 

■ Subservience to the International Board, includ- 
ing an abandonment by the Premiership clubs of their 
European Commission challenge to some of the more 
draconian IB regulations. According to Brittle, only 
the IB itself can be permitted to question IB rules. 

■ The establishment of yet another 'constitutional 
commission' charged with examining the modus 
operand i of the RFU council. Commission members 
would be drawn from the general membership rather 
than the council itself. 

■ A renewed campaign to contract leading players 
to the union rather than their dubs, although Brittle 
gives no clue as to how this might be achieved with- 
out blood on the walls and an entire season spent 
in the courts rather than on the pitch. 'Appeasement 
must not be mistaken for compromise.' he says. 

■ The wholesale renunciation of the Mayfair Agree- 
ment brokered, much to Brittle's disgust, by the union 
and the senior dubs in May. He insists that the RFU 
negotiators, induding some former allies, acted out- 
side their brief m striking the accord. 


BAISTER 


BRIAN 

Age: 58 

Job: Formerly Chief Superin- 
tendent with Met Police and 
Deputy Chief Constable of 
Cheshire. Now European 
security advisor to IG. 
Played: John Bright GS. 
Llandudno and Met Police. 
Administration: Former 
chairman National Gubs As- 
sociation; RFU Council. 1996. 



THE FUTURE ACCORDING TO BRIAN BAISTER 

■ A strict adherence to the compromises enshrined 
in the Mayfair Agreement, which guarantees the avail- 
ability of leading players for England duty, the senior 
clubs' participation in domestic league and cup com- 
petitions and a 37-game ceiling for internationals. 
It also provides Give Woodward and his national coach- 
ing team with unrestricted access to squad mem- 
bers to check on fitness levels. 

■ The abandonment of any move towards repre- 
sentative provincial rugby, which has never achieved 
the remotest impact on England's dub-based culture. 
"The clubs are the future." he says. 'Rugby in Eng- 
land. France and Wales is historically based on a strong 
club structure.* 

■ The early appointment of a chief executive at 
Twickenham - a move initially supported by Brit tie 
but then delayed for no discernible reason. 

■ More help for the professional dubs as they move 
towards financial stability and. ultimately, self- 
sufficiency: “The clubs are being assisted by the union 
to the tune of El. 5m a year. Therefore, the sooner 
we recognise that they need to look after their own 
competitions, sponsorships and the like, the sooner 
the money can be redirected to the grass roots." 

■ Discussions with the dubs on levels of foreign play- 
ers and an early return to European competition. 



Andrew Flintof£ Lancashire’s 20-year-old batting phenomenon, relaxes before going out to do battle for the Red Rose comity . Peter Jay 


Hard-hitting Flintoff has 


the look of a champion 


IT IS just as well that Dav What- 
more, Lancashire's Australian 
head coach, has patience 
among his attributes. Of all the 
calls he has taken from jour- 
nalists latefy eight out of 10 have 
concerned one player only. In 
year two of his quest to revive 
a wilting Red Rose the evi- 
dence of progress is beginning 
to show, yet itmust seem to him 
sometimes that no one outside 
Old Trafford has noticed 
Perhaps they will soon. Lan- 
cashire, as they tire of being 
reminded, have not won a 
Championship in their own 
right since 1934. Indeed, they 
have finished above fourth only 
once in the last 25 years, which 
is a sorry record for a dub of 
their stature and one for which 
no amount of one-day silver- 
ware adequately compensates. 

After a productive mid- 
summer; however Lancashire 
have moved quietly into a 
position, on the heels of the 
leading group, in which they 
can be considered contenders. 
And it has not all been down to 
Andrew Flintoff the 20-year-old 
phenomenon being thrust to- 
wards the Test arena in his first 
foil season as a County player 
“Flintoff has been a bit of a 
spur to everyone, most defi- 
nitely," Whatmore said. “But foQ 
credit must go to the whole 
team for playing consistent 
cricket all season. We have had 
one or two terrific individual 
performances but overall it has 
been a real team effort" 


The young Lancastrian tagged ‘the 


new Ian Botham’ may well be 


worthy of the label. By Jon Culley 


Although eliminated from 
the Benson and Hedges Cup at 
the quarter-final stage, the Red 
Rose still flies in the NatWest 
Trophy, in which a home tie 
against Nottinghamshire of- 
fers prospects of a place in the 
last four It is also as prominent 
in the AXA League as the 
championship, in which a run 
of four wins in five matches 
through June hinted at a re- 
kindling of ability in the part of 
the game in which they have 
been found wanting. 

Even after the winning of six 
limited-overs trophies in eight 
seasons between 1989 and 1998, 
a sequence that restored the 
reputation Lancashire earned 
in the early 1970s as masters of 
the one-day game, the years of 
inadequacy as a championship 
side gnaw just as deeply into the 
county's psyche. It was to build 
a team capable of overcoming 
previous shortcomings that 
Whatmore. who had coached 
Sri Lanka to World Cup 
triumph, was appointed in 
October 1996. 

He soon found that to suc- 
ceed he would have to change 
attitudes. “They had developed 
the mentality of a one-day side, 
it was how they saw them- 
selves,'’ Whatmore said. “They 


appeared to be more suited to 
the shorter game, to know their 
roles in the shorter game much 
more clearly than they did in 
four-day cricket 

"It takes a year experiencing 
the daily business of county 
cricket to maheafiifl assessment 
but since deciding on a course 
of action the response from the 
players has been terrific. 

“They now understand cer- 
tain principles and recognise 
the need for specialists to per- 
form in their given roles. The 
bowlers have learned to keep 
up the pressure on opponents 
and the batsmen to put a higher 
price on their wickets.” 

He cites Graham Lloyd as a 
prime example of a player who 
has changed his game from one 
seemingly driven mainly by 
personal incentives to one de- 
signed to benefit the collective 
ambitions of the team. 

“He has modified his game 
so much," Whatmore said. “In 
the past you would have 
thought all he wanted was to 
score the fastest hundred of the 
season, which he has for the 
last two years. Now he appre- 
ciates that you can make 30-40 
in certain circumstances and 
have batted really well.” 

There are others with whom 


he is also especially pleased, 
such as Ian Austin, that most 
solid of all-rounders, and the 
wicketkeeper, Warren Hegg, 
whom Whatmore calls “an 
unsung hero”. 

Fbraflftefr merits, however 
there is no keeping the con- 
versation away from FIfatoff nor 
any attempt by the coach, it 
should be said, to undeplay his 
talents. Last mouth, the power- 
house from Preston, who 
stands 6£t4in and appears to be 
nearly as wide, won two cham- 
pionship games almost single- 
handedly, giving more 
credibility still to an increas- 
ingly popular theory that Eng- 
lish cricket has finally 
unearthed a “new Ian Botham" 
worthy of the labeL 

Described by Michael Ather- 
ton as the hardest hitter in the 

current game, Flintoff scored a 
half-century in 20 balls to has- 
ten the defeat of the leaders 
Surrey an innings that included 
a worid record 38 in one eight- 
ball over (34 off the bat) against 
the unfortunate Alex Tudor, 
and then bludgeoned 70 off 95 
deliveries to secure victory 
over Warwickshire. 

“He has things he needs to 
work at but he is learning very 
quickly," Whatmore said, “and 
he g}ves the captain so many 
options. Quite apart from his 
obvious qualities as a bats- 
man, he is a wonderful slip 
fieldsman, is superb at bat- 
and-pad and has one of the 
fastest arms in county cri cke t ” 


And he can bowl, too, so 
sharply that even three years 
agoi, when be first brake into the 
Lancashire side, he was forcing 
the wicketkeeper to stand back 
as though he were Wasim 
Akram. His infrequent appear- 
ance as a bowier since then has 
not been because be has been 
injured, Whatmore insists, but 
because his muscles needed to 
grow enough to support his 
frame, a process now almost 
complete. Unleashed against 
Worcestershire at Lytham this 
week, he took 3-51 in L4 overs. 

Having represented Eng- 
land at every level from Under- 
14 to last winter’s A torn; he is 
seen by some as ready for ele- 
vation to the Test side, even as 
early as Trent Bridge next 
week. Whatmore is not quite so 
impatient but sees the moment 
fast approaching, none the less. 

“He has the potential to be 
a very good international 
player rd hate to see people 
label him as a superstar now 
because it is difficult to deal 
with in someone so youn g but 
he will be ready when the time 
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go to Australia this winter. 
Before that, the triangular one- 
day series here might be a 
good opportunity to introduce 
him, with the Ttest against Sri 
Lanka another." 

And while he waits he might 
just help end Lancashire’s l ong 
wait for a championship for 
good measure. 
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Let’s hope to be aurally massaged by Albss 


GIVEN THE fact that I come from 
Southport, with its six golf courses, 
it's slightly strange that apart from 
pitch and putt I have never played 
a round. It must be a dass thing - 
a golfing friend was admitted to the 
Southport and Ainsdale, but only as 
a “journeyman member”. Then 
again, he is a Scouser. The nearest 
we ever came to playing was 
caddying at Hillside in the holidays, 
dispensing advice to rich Ame ricans 
The Royal Birkdale is in the 
middle of the swankiest part of town 
and the only time we ever pene- 
trated its defences we made the 
most of it, thrusting our hands into 
Lee TVevino’s face for him to auto- 
graph - after all he had just won the 
Open. It should have been a clas- 

sic case of never washing the 
blessed palm again. My mum was 
having none of it. 



CHRIS 

MAUME 

SPORT ON TV 


As the aerial camera panned 
over Birkdale at the start of the 

BBC's highlights of the first day of 

the Open on Thursday the nostal- 
gia was instantaneous. There’s that 
beautiful mysterious round house 


I used to be obsessed with as a kid. 
there’s the gasometer - the high- 
est point in Southport, if you're in- 
terested - but what's that damned 
great oO rig in foe middle of the Irish 
Sea? What are they doing to my 
memories? I know, sometimes 
when we were kids the beach was 
filled with this black stuff that felt 
deliciously soft between our toes, 
but I thought that was just from the 
ships coming out of Liverpool. Is 
there oO off the Lancashire coast? 
Is Southport the new Dallas? 

Tiger Woods had a good first day 
and the highlights programme 
stayed mostly with him (be ended 
up sharing the lead with the sligbtfy 
less famous John Huston, who fea- 

tured hardly at all), “Get on, my 
son,” said Peter Alliss, as Woods 
drove the ball to somewhere near 
the outskirts of Liverpool 


Alliss has always made a virtue 
oift(tfslightfysiddycosines8,solaid- 
back he makes DesLynam look like 
Travis Bickle, but it works because 
it suits what he's talking about. He'd 
be rubbish at commentating on ice 
hockey “Like old Father Thames he 
keeps going on,” Alliss said at one 
point about Gary Player. “You little 
rascal” he carried on as a handy 
putt went in. Let's hope for a lazy 
weekend and the opportunity to be 
aurally massaged by Alliss and his 
equally relaxed colleagues. 

The golf is always good to have 
around, if onfy to r emin d us that it’s 
supposed to be summer -those lazy 
Sunday afternoons, beer in hand 
slidinginto the gentle rhythms but 

increasing tension of the final 

round. But I have to say that, footie 
apart, my favourite sporting event 
of the year is the Tour de France. 


Don't get me wrong. I'm not a 
mad cyclik, hardly a cyclist at aU, 
in fact - a supposedly negative at- 
tribute people endlessly point out 
when I indicate my enthusiasm, as 
if spectating required some kind of 
competence or experience in riding 
a bike for a couple of hundred kilo- 
metres through drought and bliz- 
zard. After aU, most rugby league 
fans don’t play rugby league. 

The attractions of the Tour are 
manyjfs partfy the aesthetics - the 
speed, the colour; the landscapes - 
and partly to do with the almost life- 
threatening effort needed even to 
think about getting to Paris. There 
was a bit of a change this year, the 
Tour starting off in Ireland so as not 
to dash with the Worid Cup. Until 

they actually won the thing, French 

reactions were pretty lukewarm. If 
the Tbur had been on at the same 


time they might as well not have 
bothered, ft would have been in- 
teresting to see how the French re- 
acted to victory at the Stade de 
fiance i£ say a Frenchman won the 
Tour on the same day. Over here, 
the World Cup’s main rival Wimble- 
don. faded into the background, for 
this observer anyway. Even the 
cricket was merely a distraction 
from the real business at hand. 

Poor Chris Boardman never 
made it out of Ireland, his crash - 
which happened on a straight 
stretch, at normal speed in fine con- 
dtoons - demonstrating the random 
and extreme violence of the thing: 
atouch of wheels and Boardman’s 
Tbur was 0^ The next day he was 

out of hospital and facing the press, 

an angiy red weal down the side of 

his face. “It's a rather extreme 
way to get a holiday," he said. 


The Channel 4 commentary team 
doafairjob of conveying both the at- 
mosphere and the intricacies of the 
sport, though one is always left 
wanting more, both in terms of in- 
formation and time - surefy an hour- 
long programme Isn't too much to 
askTherhythm of the half-hour pro- 
gramme becomes all too predictable 
a few days m-abit of an introduc- 
tion* the start, a few racing bits, the 
break, a filmed insert from Gary Im- 
lach, then if s on to the finish. 

Part of the point about the Tour 

is its sheer scale - they ride for six 
hours or more nearly every day for. 
three weeks, but the viewer gets 



ioauna me 

mountains andpafa is scored deep 
m every face, fa every screaming: 
muscle. You don't get that at the 
Royal Birkdale. 
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Fourth Test poser. England selectors face tough choices as they attempt to square the series against South Africa 

Opening time beckons for Stewart 


t 


BY DEREK PRINGLE 
Cricket Corresponden t 

A DISTINCT lack of cricket - just one 

round of Championship matches 
and a handful of one-day games - 
during the three-weekmid-sum 
mer gap between Test matches will 
not have eased the minds of Eng- 
land's selection paneL 

In the aftermath of the salvaged 
but otherwise one-sided match at 
Old Tkafford changes dearly need to 
be made. But if who to drop should 
be fairly straightforward, finding 
their replacements will not be an 
easy task. 

Players may be grateful for a 
breather at this time of yean but se- 
lectors in need of inspiration require 
performances on which to hang 
their convictions. Etew recently have 


caught the eye, however; and the side 
for next week's fourth Test will 
probably contain old faithfuls rather 
than young turks. 

Re-opening old routes of inquiry 
has been something of a habit for 
England's selectors through the 
2ges. Recalls in their forties for 
Colin Cowdrey, to face Lillee and 
Thomson in their pomp, as well as 
Brian Close a year later in 1976, have 
become legend, even if the perfor- 
mances have not. 

Similarly, the Test careers of 
Graeme Hick and fan Salisbury both 
thought to have ended down anony- 
mous culs-de-sac. are likely to be 
resurrected. Enjoying a bumper 
season in this damp seam bowler's 
summer. Hide is the form choice to 
replace Graham Thorpe, currently 
awaiting the outcome of a special- 


ist’s report on his troublesome 
back. 

At 32 Hick, if not quite in the old 
fogey category, has not played Test 
cricket for two years. Highly re- 
garded by just about everyone on the 
county circuit this season, he will 
nonetheless have to head off chal- 
lenges from both Lancashire’s 
Andrew Flintoff and Nick Knight, the 
latter's undoubted talents far better 
utilised at number five or six than 
as an opener. 

Of course the best and most pos- 
itive solution England could make as 
regards their batting would be to 
reinstate Alec Stewart as an open- 
er That way both the left-handed 
Knight, as well as either Hick and 
Flintoff. could be utilised in the 
middle-order. 

If that does not happen and Stew- 


art remains at four then England will 
probably recall the left-handed Mark 
Butcher- now over his thumb injury 

- to open, despite the briefest of 
knocks in the Championship at 
Guildford. 

At 20 the selection of FUntoff, 
along with Ben HoQioake, represents 
risk over reliability. A risk many feel 

- particularly in the wake of Michael 
Owen mania - worth taking. A tall, 
well-built young man, Flintoff has 
powered his way into contention with 
the bat, his uninhibited striking 
impressive if not yet consistent. 

In hindsight he probably should 
have been picked in front of Ben 
Hollioake - having a wretched sea- 
son for Surrey - for the last Test 
Even so the Lancastrian's infrequent 
forays with the ball do tend to pre- 
clude him from the traditional all- 


rounder's role, a position still vacant 
since Ian Botham's belly began to 
curve more than his outswingec Still, 
Flintoff could probably manage the 
fourth seamer's job. 

The case for Salisbury, now 28, is 
more solid and, but for a groin injury 
six weeks ago, the leg spinner's in- 
clusion would probably have come 
sooner Having bowled well until that 
point the only doubt will be the lack 
of overs under his belt, a situation 
not easy to remedy with so much 
rain around. 

Mind you, with the home side des- 
perately needing to win the selectors 
cannot afford to be pernickety and 
Ashley Giles, ill-equipped but not 
overawed on his debut at Old Traf- 
ford, will surely make way for the 
Surrey leg-spinner. The Aussies, 
never ones to let compassion rule 


their heads, would probably get rid 
of Robert Croft as well. Despite his 
heroics with the bat, Croft has yet 
to take a wicket 

More difficult for David Graveney 
and his panel to reconcile will be the 
ineffectiveness of the seam bowlers 
in the last Ifest Having rarefy played 
as a unit the trio of Darren Gough, 
Dominic Cork and Angus Fraser 
were widely regarded as England’s 
dream ticket Sadly at Old Thaftord 
the partnership turned into a night- 
mare as South Africa declared their 
first innings at 352 for 5. 

Remedies do not present them- 
selves readily though both Graveney 
and Graham Gooch were both spot- 
ted watching Alan Mullally take 5 for 
62 against Northamptonshire. As an 
opening bowler for England, MuDally 
was found wanting. However; as a 
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By David Llewellyn 

at Guildford 

THE WRITING had not even 
dried on the wall when Mike 
Gatting’s off-stump was up- 
rooted by Martin Bicknell with 
the first delivery of Middle- 
sex's second innings. The run 
chase had looked a preposter- 
ous enough prospect when 
Surrey's second innings ended 
Very few teams have scored 450 
runs to win a Championship 
match over the years, although 
Middlesex (fid manage to make 
502 for 6 to beat Notting- 
hamshire back in 1925. 

They had a few batsmen 
who could stay in and score in 
those days. Yesterday they (fid 
not have the likes of the heroes 
of the roaring 1920s - a Jack 
Hearn e, a Frank Mann or a 
Pafoy Hendren - among the 
shambling parade of players 
who are saddled with taking 
Middlesex into the next century. 
Surrey, however; do have that 
sort of dass and plenty of time, 
too: 10 and three quarter hours 
to be precise. They did not 
waste any. 

The ball that (fid for Gatting 
was a beauty. Ibo fast for the 
England selector, it shot 
through his open gate and he 
departed dose-mouthed. 

Bicknell is bowling superbly 
these days. He had 36 wickets 
at a miserty 19 runs before 
dismissing Gatting. This was as 
emphatic a way to catch the 
selectors’ eyes as any. 

It did not get any better 
either. However good the Aus- 
tralian, Justin Langer and the 
captain, Mark Ramprakash . 
can be, this was not one of their 
better days. The left-handed 
Langer went in the first over 


after lunch after mis-timing a 
ball from Alex Tudor for the 
catch to be taken by Bicknell at 
mid-off 

Ramprakash raised false 
hopes with one imperious over 
against Bicknell, three dismis- 
sive fours punishing a rare 
aberration. Bicknell had his 
revenge a few overs later, 
tempting the England bats- 
man into a rash pull which 
went to Tlidor at mid-on. Paul 
Vfeekes had not looked too cer- 
tain against either opening 
bowler and he cut Tbdor to 
Adam HoQioake at third slip 
next oven 

The innings needed, and 
got, some stability with the 
arrival of Keith Brown. He and 
the 20-year-old David Nash 
dug in for 19 watchful overs, 
through the heat of the after- 
noon. Just when it began to 
look as if they might make it to 
tea Nash pushed forward in- 
judiciously at leg-spinner Ian 
Salisbury and was snapped up 
at slip by Alistair Brown. Keith 
Dutch could not stop the leak- 
ing innings, skying a catch 
from Salisbury’s spin twin 
Saqlain Musbtaq. He was taken 
very comfortably by Alec Stew- 
art at mid-off. 

It had been just as bad in the 
morning session when Surrey 
were allowed to add a further 
85 runs for the last two wickets. 
Ian Salisbury completed his 
third fifty of the summer and his 
highest score for Surrey as he 
helped Tudor to add 83 in an 
hour and a half for the ninth 
wicket Hidor fell first having 
made a good-looking 41 and re- 
vealing a certain amount of 
dass as a batsman with four 
boundaries and an effortless 
six. 



A responsible innings from Danny Law brought 52 runs and put Essex back into contention after a poor start yesterday 


AUsport 


Law shows sense of discipline 


BY HENRY BLOFELD 
at Southend 

IN MID-AFTERNOON when 
Essex were 87 for 6 in their sec- 
ond innings, only 18 runs ahead 
of Kent who bad gained a first 
innings lead of 69, it looked as 
if Kent would win in comfort weD 
inside three days. This did not 
allow for Danny Law who now 
played the type of responsible 
innings Essex were despairing 
that he would never produce. 

He found a resolute partner 
in Barry Hyam. the reserve 
wicketkeeper, who had batted 


well for 47 not out in the first in- 
nings. They had taken the score 
to 131 for 6 at tea and, after- 
wards. they moved it on past 150 
when the lead was 81, but at 159 
Hyam was bowled playing back 
to Mark Ealham. 

Law was one of those who left 
Sussex in the general exodus in 
the winter of 1996-97. He is with- 
out doubt a talented all-rounder 
which as not been reflected in 
his figures since joining Essex, 
although he has been a regular 
member of the side. 

His highest score for them in 
a championship match is the 62 


he made this season against 
Middlesex at Southgate. Last 
year, in 28 innings he made 41 1 
runs and took 24 wickets at a 
rate of 3558. At the age of 23. 
Essex have not lost faith in him, 
although if be is to keep his 
place in the side, he will have 
to buckle down to it more often 
than he did in this innings. 

He is a beautiful striker of 
the ball as he showed when he 
swept and drove Min Patel for 
two sixes in an over. Law is a 
natural athlete but it is said that 
he does not find it easy to 
accept advice. He showed now. 


though, that he has it in him to 
bring sensible discipline to his 
batting. He made 52 from 38 
overs before bang Ibw playing 
forward to Ealham. 

Hyam has kept wicket in 
this match extremely well and 
looks a better bet than Robert 
Rollins who has a knee injury. 
After his showing in this game, 
Hyam would be most unlucky 
to be left out when Rollins has 
recovered. 

After Kent’s last three wick- 
ets had put on anotherSl in the 
morning Essex had 13 overs 
before lunch in which they lost 


two wickets. Paul Prichard 
steered Martin McCague to 
gully and Paul Grayson, on the 
front foot, pushed a wide one 
from Ealham to cover. 

Soon after the interval, 
Nasser Hussain was Ibw half- 
forward to Ealham who, four 
runs later had Ronnie Irani 
caught at second slip as he 
played forward. Matthew Flem- 
ing then bawled Stephen Peters 
and had Stuart Law Ibw in 
successive overs with both 
batsmen playing back when 
they would have been better off 
going forward. 


first-change bowler he is more plau- 
sible, though bis inclusion would 
mean dispensing with Eraser and his 
taken -for-granted reliability. 

Bolder still, providing the pitch is 
not a featherbed, would be the in- 
clusion Of Alex Tudor. Surrey's gan- 
gling fast bowler. Recently among 
the wickets, many batsmen testify 
to Ihdor being one of the quickest 
around. Where that would leave 
the likes of Dean Headley, Chris SH- 
verwoodandEd Giddins, all dose to 
selection in this series, is anyone's 
guess. Let’s face it, only the selec- 
tors have to come up with the 
answers. 

My 13 would be: A Stewart (to 
open), M Atherton, N Hussain, G 
Hick, N Knight M Ramprakash, A 
Flintoff, D Cork, D Gough, I Salis- 
bury; A Fraser, R Croft, A Tudor 


Tourists 
use Derby 
as dress 
rehearsal 


SOUTH AFRICA are expected to 
choose a virtually foil-strength 
side against Derbyshire at the 
Racecourse today in their final 
warm-up match before next 
week’s fourth Test 

The strike bowlei; Allan Don- 
ald, and the veteran aU-roundec 
Brian McMillan, have been 
given clearance to play for the 
MCC against the Rest of the 
World at Lord's tomorrow inthe 
Diana, Princess of Wales, 
Memorial Match and will be ab- 
sent from the match at Derby. 

But Shaun Pollock, who has 
not played a first-class match 
since the second Test at Lord’s 
after missing the dramatic 
draw at Old 'Erafford with a 
thigh strain, is poised to return 
alongside hamstring victim 
Jacques Kallis. 

Both players missed the 
drawn Vodafone Challenge 
match at Durham - Pollock 
being withdrawn just before 
the start after complaining of a 
tight hamstring -and providing 
there is no recurrence of their 
injuries are certain to return 
against England at TVent 
Bridge next week. 

The unorthodox left-arm 
spinner, Paul Adams, is also 
likely to return in place of Pat 
Symcox but Adam Bachec who 
dislocated his shoulder fielding 
at Lord’s, has not folly recov- 
ered and has ruled himself out 
of playing at Nottingham. 

Bacher’s absence makes the 
return to form of fellow open- 
er Gerhardus Liebenberg, who 
scored his first century for 
South Africa in two years 
against Durham on Thursday, 
all the more timely. 

“All our players have got 
runs at some stage of the tour;" 
the South Africa coach. Bob 
TOoolmer, said. “But it is veiy 
pleasing that Geriy has run into 
form when you consider that 
Adam is not fully fit yet” 

Makhaya Ntini, who im- 
pressed as a replacement for 
Pollock at Old Trafford. is also 
likely to play at Derbyshire to 
give him a run out before the 
tourists transfer to Nottingham. 


CRICKET SCOREBOARD 


Bis ml" 

109 137 
50 79 

11 20 
23 ?6 



Britannic Assurance 
County Championship 

Essex u Went _ 

SOUTHEND (Day 3 of 4) Essex (Spes) lead Kent (7) by 
IIS runs erltb one erfcfie* In band. 

Essex won toss 

ESSEX — First Innings 295 

KENT — first innings Overnight 313 for 7 (Hooper 1 00. 
Fulton 50) 

Brs* tamings Cnntd ^ 

M V Fleming c Phchard b llotL 44 0 6 

M M Patel RJW b llott - g ° 

M J MeCague not out •£ v 2 

Extras (64 Ib9 nbl2) ri? 

I^’l - 1 6-288. 7-311. 8-329. 9- 

rLi,,lliiu u r iifitt 35-41-91-4. N F Williams 27-4-67-2. R C 
lranT?55l-30-0. P M Such 29. 1 -10-1 01 -3. D R Law 7-0-38-0. 
A P Grayson 14-6-24-1. 

ESSEX — Second innings 

■PJ Prichard c Key b McCague ... 

A P Grayson c Firming b fcjlium 

N Hussain Ibw t> Ealham 

5 G Law Ibw b Fleming 

R C Irani c Hooper b Ealham 

S D Peters b Fleming 

D R Law Ibw b Ealham 

»SJ Hyam b Ealham 

M C flou b McCague 

M F WrH.arm not cm t 

P M Such not out 

Extras (b* Ib9l..... 

Tbtal (tor 9, SO.* overn 
Rrtls 1-7. 2-21. 3-34 
BowBng: D W Headley 
A Ealham 24.4-9-55-5. 

3-16-2. C L Ho0(» r 4-0-1 
Umpires; G iBurgess and R A White. 

Surrey v Middlesex — 

GUILDFORD (Day 5 *): l 2 ®*** 1 bM( 

sex (4) by 280 fans. 

innings ISO *55 S-51) 

MIDDLESEX — Hn* tamings 1 1 S „ (Brewn 

SURREY - Second hMUngs Ouerrdght 335 For 8 [Siown 
79. A J Hollioake 59) 

Second Innings Cooed 6c As Bis Min 

I 0 K Salboury c Langw b Johnson 61 0 | 133 157 

A JDjdorc Fraser bfulneH 0 0 0 2 

Saqlain Musntaa nor wit 

Extras Jb9 Ib19 wf nb8| 'MO 

HJI. 8-335. 

P,«er 25-5-76-2. C 1 Balt 27-1-109-2. R L 
Du,ch ”- 7 ’ 

47-1. P N Weckes £-1-1 Oh), i L Langei t-v-o-u. 
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0 
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.... a 

. -ia 

D 

0 

14 
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MIDDLESEX — Second Innings 


M W Gatting b Bicknell O 

J L Langer t Bicknell b fuoor 20 

M R Ramprakash £ Tudor b BKhneii. 16 


Units 6s 4* Bis Mn 


P N Weehes c A J Hollioaiie b Tudor 
D C Nash £ Brown b Salisbury ... 

IK R Brown not out 

K P Dutch c Stewan b Mush tap 
R L Johnson sr Batry b Salisou'V 

C J Bait Ibw b Salisbury 

ARC Fraser c Ward b Salisouiy 
PCR Tufnell si Batty b Mushuo 

Extras (62 ft>5 w2 nb2| 

Total (63.5 oners 


1 

:i 

*o 


40 46 

62 83 


128 181 
17 


37 

21 


2 16 20 


7 
25 
59 

6 
S 
5 

. .. 10 

8 
11 

..-175 

toll: 1^0. 2-24. 3-46. 4-48. 5-88.6-101. 7-121. 8-1 39. 9-165. 
Bow One: M P BJdmefl 14-S-33-2. A j Tudor 10-3-31-2. B C 
HoHioaSe 5-3-B-O. AJ HoHtoahC 1 -0-1-0. Saqlain Mushtaq IS S- 
T-S2-2. I D K Salisbury l8-r.-n3-4 
Umpire s ; K E Palmer and J W Uoyos 

Warwickshire v Hampshire 

EDGBASTON (Day 3 of 4) Hampsh(re(5pts) require 232 
runs to ban War wtcfcshlre (8) wftb mo second-hnlugs 
■ridno In hand. 

WorwkUshirc w on toss 

WARWICKSHIRE — First Innings 367 {Giles 75. Smith 51, 
Brown 51. Mouls 4-751 

HAMPSHIRE — First Innings 249 (While 79. Giles 5-48) 
WARWICKSHIRE — Second Innings Overnight 244) 
Second Innings Coned , 

Ruts 6s 65 Bis Min 

M J Powell c Stephenson b James. 

T Frost c James b Morris —.22 

D L Hemp c Mascarenhas b Hartley 8 

*B C Lara C Lanev b McLean 22 

T L Penney C Aymes b Morris 14 

□ R Brown c Lwy b Srepnenson js 

»K J Piper Ibw 0 Morris 

G Welch Ibw b Stephenson. 

N M K Smith nor out .27 

A F Giles c 6 b McLean 8 

E S H Gidcths c Srephenson b Hartley ....0 
Extras (b5 Ib8 w4 nb?) 

Tbtal (64.4 OMTS) — 

PaB: 1-42, 2-59. 3-S5, 4-92. 5-124. 6-136. 7-139. 8-155. 9- 18b. 
B owff u g : HAM McLean 15-5-53-2. P J Hartley 154-4-41-2 
A C Wools 14-5-27-3. H D James. 10-2-23-1 . A D Mascarennas 
2-0-10-0. J P Stephenson 8-1-20-2. 
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Yorkshire v Nottinghamshire 


SCARBOROUGH (Day 3 of 4): Nomnghaonhlre(4pts) trail 
IbrluMrc(SpB) by 139 runs with eight second-innings 
wi chets In hand. 

Ybrtsture won toss 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE — First. Innings 234 |Robm»n 1 14. 
Alzaal 71. Hamilton 4-59. Gough 4-72) 

YORKSHIRE — - RrM Innings Overnight 358 for 7 
ILehmann 131. Byas 54. Evans 5-101) 

RrsJ Innings Cooed 

Runs 6s 4s Bis Min 

IS 0 I 76 89 

. 30 U 3 54 67 

22 u 4 23 2u 

O •> >> 8 11 

s jlbie wr nb2CI 3b 

meal (1343 overs) 406 

toll: 1-41. 2-77. 3-92 4-207. 5-306. 6-310. 7-350. 8-359. 9- 
397 

Bowline; P J Franks 38.3-9- 107-5. K P Evans 39-5-120-5. A 
G Wharr 4-1-16-0. P A Strang 32-6-64-0 M P Doivrrcm 21-2- 
63-0 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE — Second Innings 

Runs 6s 

J E R Gallian c Blakrv b uougn 4 0 

M P Cowman not out. 110 

U Ataal c teugrun b Gough 4 0 

R T Robinson not our 9 '1 


IR J Blafcev c Pead b Fianks 
D Gough c Read b Franks . . 
C E W Slverwocid b Franks 
R D Stemp not out 


4s 

0 


Bis Min 

7 9 

43 69 

8 6 

38 47 


i 33 


Extras «65l 
meal (tor 2 , 16 

toll: i-4. 2-8 

m bat: ‘P Johnson. G F A»-.he«. A G Wh.nr P ' Franks 1C M 
W Read. P A Stung. K P Evans. 

Boating: D Gough 6-1-18-2 CEW Silver wood 6-3-4-G. P M 
Hutchison 4-1 -6-0 

Umpires: J C Balderstone and N T Piews 

Lancashire v Worcestershire 


Runs 6s 4s Bis Min 


HAMPSHIRE — Second Innings 

) S 1 3n» b Gkldins 

J P Stephenson ret r*c_ . ..... 

G W wrme c La*a b Giles 

P R Whitaker t Piper b Gtdtftns. . 

•A N Aymes tow b Brown 

K O James few b Smith .... _ 

A D Mascarenlus c Lara b Giles . 

A c Morris b dies - ... 

tS D Udal e Hemp b South 

NAM McLean not our 

P J Hartley not out 

extras (fb 2 l ' _ _ 

Tbtal (tor 8. 33.1 overs] on 

tontj-a 2-19.j-24. 4-4* 5-43. 5-55. 7-55. S-S4 

MgiVjaaaaaategaBF 

Umpires: R Julian and J F Sreele 
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G YWth 


MT5hlr« /s^by two wickets. 

Worcestershire toss 

WORCESTERSHIRE — First Innings 3S0 i 5-Monk. 87. 
Illingworth 5Qi 

LANCASHIRE — Hrst Innings 307 (Austin 5'?no. Watkin- 
son 55. Hegg 54] 

WORCESTERSHIRE — Second Innings OuemJght 196 for 6 
Second Innings Coned 

Runs 6s 4s BIS IHIn 

■T M Moody nc rout 107 3 n 164 191 

S R Lampui not out M i* 6 91 103 

Extras fo5 It 2 n? nb18) 28 

fetal (for 6 dec, 71.3 overs).. 237 

toll: 1-18. 2-43. 3-55 4-64. 5.16. 6-126 

Did Not Bat: P h fUineworrr: ft ) Cnapm-in PJ N*»ixxi 

BowBng: WW-m Akram 1 3-4-35-0. PJ Martin lpO-nv-l GChac- 

31- 12-7-39-3. 1 Q Austin 14.J.35-7. A V.iml-H i-2 ife-fl M 

(Martinson S-M5-0. G D Lloyd 1 M1-20-0 J P Oawlev 1-0- 

21-0. 

LANCASHIRE — Second Innings 

Runs 6s 4s Bis Min 

J P Crawls, S Newport 108 '• '5; 

M A Arh«jrr.>n r M-Mdv b iamp.tr 22 u 4 57 S5 

A Fhnioft t Pnc-cas 0 Limpiri 8 ■■ 13 '5 

G D Lioyd ■: an-: b Lear net Oil* 18 ■■ '3 ; ; 

f£n*w.*on . :.v:cty *> 11 v 3 >'.■ 

Ar'i-n 5 Nr.'.'P'iir 0 ■■ ■'< . 11 

i.'.- *■ H-ee c h»> z Ljmi-i' 37 ■' • • 


1 D Austin not out 44 0 8 38 96 

G Chappie c SolanHi b Leatherdaie 10 0 0 14 II 

P I Martin not out 2 0 0 2 0 

Extras Ib2 w2 nbfil ID 

fetal (tor 8, 67.5 overs) 281 

toll: 1-75. 2-93. 3-127. 4^174. 5-174. 6-193. 7-259. 8-279. 
Did not bat: N h Fairbrother. 

Bowling: P J Newport 1 7-4-61-3, R J Chapman 11-3-56-0. S 
R Lampur 1 1-1-56-3. T M 6-2-27-0. O A Lcatherdale 

6.5-0-36-2. R h llunrw-xrn 14-2-39-0. V S Solanhi 2-1-4-iJ. 
Umpires: H D Bird and A ClaiKson 

Leicestershire v Northamptonshire 

LEICESTER (Day 4 of 4) LeJcesmshJre(8pcs) require 101 
runs to beat Northamptonshire!?) with seven secood- 
Innlngs wri chets In hand. 

toottfiomptorrshirc won toss 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE — Hrst I rulings 322 (Swann 92. 
Lcye 76. MulUlly 5-62) 

LEICESTERSHIRE — Hrst Innings *84 (Habib 198. Smith 
153. Rose 5-123) 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE — Second Innings Overnight 161 
for 6 

Second Innings C*ntd _ 

Rons Gs 4s BIS Mn 

fD Riplcv •: Simrr*:.ns b Lewrs 32 0 4 118 129 

G P Swann c Sutcliffe b Brunson Ill 2 14 174 246 

J P layloi Ibw b Mullally 56 0 6 lb8 105 

F A Rcae t Multeity t* Bumson 5 0 1 23 

D E Malcolm nor out .4 0 1 7 8 

Extras ibl Ib23 w« nb34) .62 

fetal (142.1 ovnrs) 365 

toll: 1-12. 2-63. 3-B1. A-89. 5-1 17. 6^128. 7-205. 8-347. 9- 

Bo nr ling: A D MulDlly 27.1-9-48-4. 0 J IWIIns 2B-4-63-2. C C 
liwi-. 23-3-82-1. V J IVells 4- 1 -8-0. M T Bnmson 51-23-98-3. 
P V Simmons 6-1-17-0. D L Maddy 3-0-15-0. 

LEICESTERSHIRE — Second InnlnjS . M 

Rons 6s 4s Bis Min 


Swann fulfils 
young promise 


by mike Carey 
at Leicester 


V J Wells ■- Malcolm b Tayiw 
D L Maddy run out. 

P V Simmons c Prmberthy b Rose 

B F Smith noi out 

’C C Lewis nor out 

Extras Jh? i . 
fetal (for “ 


. 3. 11 otters) 

toll: 1-60. .'-96. 3-99 


.58 

,15 

.25 

1 

5 

2 

.106 


44 

22 

18 

5 

2 


To bat: i i Sutdillc. A Habib. IP A Nion. 0 1 Mlllns. A D Mul- 

BOMlIng: [i F MalcoJm 1-0-16-0. F A Rose 5-0-45-1. J P Tay- 
lor 5-0-4 J-1 

Umpires; B irMDeaiw and A G T Whuehead. 


Today's fix tures in.OO unless srated) 

BRITANNIC ASSURANCT CHAMPKJWSH1P [day 4 of 4): 
Southend: Esse/i v bent. GuUdtord: Surrey v Mlddle«at. Edg* 
bast on: WarwiCiisniw v Hampshire. Scarborough: Ybrtshlre 
v Nottiriehamshire _ . 

A)M LEAGUE 1 1 dayji Cheltenham: uloucesrershlre v Sussex 
tit, 001. Leicester: Leicestershire v Northamptonshire (14.00) 
UQDAFONE CHALLENGE SERIES (day 1 of 3): Derby: Der- 
byshirt v South An ica. Cardllf: Glamorgan * SriUnka. 
DIANA PRINCESS OF WALES MEMORIAL MATCH |1 day)* 
Lords: M' C v Res: of the World XI , 

THIRD WOMENS ONE DAT INTERNATIONAL |1 day): Hove 
£njland v AuStf.H-J { 1 0 xjS) 


GRAEME SWANN, who fell eight 
short of his maiden century in 
the first innings, duty achieved 
it in some style here yesterday 
in only his 12th first-class in- 
nings and at the age of 19 
which, by English standards, is 
tender indeed. 

In doing so. and with more 
than a little help from David 
Ripley and Paul Taylor, he 
helped point Northamptonshire 
towards a match-saving exer- 
cise which always seemed pos- 
sible on a pitch where no 
bloody-minded batsman need 
be easily dismissed 

Fbr all that, his side were still 
one run adrift with four wickets 
standing when the morning 
rain miraculously disappeared 
to permit a start with only 10 
overs lost; one little mishap 
here, one nervous error there 
and it could all have been over. 

But several factors proved to 
be on Northamptonshire’s side. 
The pitch was even slower and 
lower, the new ball was not due 
for 21 overs and neither Alan 
Mulially nor David MOlns could 
provide the peaetration needed 
in these conditions. 


Mulially, who came into the 
match with a flu bug, was prob- 
ably debilitated by his earlier 
efforts. MOlns, who had eased 
his way back to some sharpness 
after his absence with an ear 
infection, dearly did not have 
much left in the tank. 

Of the others, Chris Lewis 
was too erratic, although he (fid 
somehow persuade Ripley to 
get out to one of his many 
short balls. Matthew Brunson, 
the left-armer, finding the ball 
would turn only slowly bowled 
for lengthy periods over the 
wicket into the footmarks, 
which is unfortunately becom- 
ing a bit too fashionable. 

When he went back to more 
orthodox methods he had 
Swann caught off bat-and-pad 
butby then the game was safe, 
Swann, having faced 174 balls 
and picked up Brimson for two 
sixes, was then able to have an 
ice pack on the injured knee 
which had troubled him 
throughout the match. 

Leicestershire also needed 
ice, but probably with some- 
thing stronger with it, after 
their frustrating day. Even so. 
they may have actually eqjpyed 
seeing a star in the making for 
Swann is that good. 
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127th Open Championship: Lehman, handicapped by shoulder injury, takes difficult conditions in his heavy stride 


Learning curve of different strokes 


by ken Jones 


AN ENLIGHTENING experi- 
ence at major golf champi- 
onships is to walk a few holes 
with lesser-known guys who 
have felled to make an im- 
pression on the leader board 
They don’t hear much applause 
but are, nevertheless, still play- 
ing at a level with which the 
majority of golfing enthusiasts 
aren’t familiar 

Scratch golf, the unattain- 
able dream of millions, doesn't 
mean a thing at this level of 
competition. For example, 
when a touring professional 
plays for amusement with his 
mates he is probably giving 
away 20 shots or better to high 
han dicappers. 

The reality of professional 
sport was best put to nay mind 
by the American author Roger 
Oahu in his book The Boys Of 
Summer, which caught up with 
members of a much-loved 
Brooklyn Dodgers baseball 
team many years after their 
reti reme nt from the gamp . 

As a young sportswriter, 
Cahn was sent to cover the 
Dodgers in spring training. 
Once, he was asked to stand at 
bat to assist one of the Dodgers' 
pitchers. “Don't swing at the 
bah." Cahn heard the catcher 
say, “just stand perfectly still 
don't move a muscle." The next 
thing Cahn heard was a sound 
like that of an aggravated 


hornet and then the “thwack" 
of the ball as it arrived in the 
catcher’s glove. “In that 
moment," he wrote, “I realised 
that the game they were play- 
ing wasn’t the one I'd been 
playing all my life.” 

I thought about this yester- 
day when following Loren 
Roberts, Santiago Luna and 
Greg Chalmers along the 
eighth fairway at Birkdale, As 
it happens, Roberts - who lost 
in a play-off for the 1994 US 
Open - and Luna, the Spaniard, 
were doing rather weH going on 
to easily make the cut at two 
over. 

However, when they came 
into view the question most 
commonly asked was the one 
Robert Bedford asks Raul New- 
man in Butch Cassidy And 
The Sundance Rid when they 
are unable to shake-off a per- 
sistent posse - “Who are those 
guys?" 

The nest-but-cne group to 
appear on the horizon caused 
no problems of identification. I 
don’t know whether Ernie Els 
spends like a sailor but he 
certainly walks like one. Tom 
Lehman is heavy-footed. Mark 
James resembles a clockwork 
duck in perambulation. 

It was dear from the score- 
board that they had been find- 
ing the windy conditions 
difficult AO three were at four 
over par and struggling to keep 
things together Els, a two-times 



them, I want to have some 
time with my femfiy-’' 

Lehman’s record in the last 
four US Opens is third, second, 
third and fifth- This year 
r^man was asked how be 

would go shout dealing with yet 
another disappointment Be- 
fore the American could reply 
his wife spoke for him "What 
about great sex all nightlong?" 
she said. Lehman didn't give 
more than a second thought to 

this. “Yeah, thatH do it," be said. 

In the idiom of his country, 

Lehman is known as a regular 

guy. No hang-ups. Steady golfer 

i An- Hio crnnri things 


secure parbutlatec on the 15th 


at an early departure. . 

Suddenly Els came alive. 


Ernie Els, the South African, searches the rough for his ball at Royal Birkdale yesterday David Ashdovm 


US Open winner; looked ex- 
ceedingly displeased while 
Lehman a former Open winner; 
conveyed the impression that be 
couldn’t wait to reach the 


clubhouse and check the airline 
timetables. 

Two days before Lehman 


his children in a local play- 
ground. Some golfers wouldn't 
risk lifting a cup so dose to a 


set off at Birkdale he wrenched major championship but Leh- 


a shoulder when wrestling with man. to his credit, is not 


obsessive about the game that 

haw maria him rich and fammis. 

“You only have young kids 
once,” he said, “and it’s hard not 
to join in and have fun with 


that have happened to him. 
When Lehman won two years 
ago it was an exceedingly pop- 
ular victory. “Couldn’t happen 
to a nicer fella," people said. 

Two days ago Lehman was 
walking around with his right 
arm in a sting. Yesterday he had 
the air of a man who knew that 
he couldn't do himself justice. 
By then the son was on his back 
but the wind was more than just 
capricious. 

When held up on the ninth 
tee, Lehman swung an iron 
genfiy to beep his shoulder loose 
and then avoided rough terrain 
with a drive that found the cen- 
tre of the fairway. Els went wide 
and right his ball taken by the 
wind into a deep hollow and 
knee-high rough- The South 
African shook his head despon- 
dently. A fine recovery helped to 


improved his score consider- 
ably. A smile crossed Efa’sface 
andas he waited to retrieve the 
frpniiis han ds mimed its motion 
into the hole. 

Lehman, meanwhile, was 
only fulfiKng his obligation as an 
Open champion. Two more 
dropped shots and the tally in 
total was creeping towards 
double figures. Starting iris sec- 
ond round at one crvei; Lehman 
was five over for toe front nine 
and another four went over 
the homeward half. 

Els couldn’t stay with it ei- 
thec After bogeying the 17th he 
needed to make par on the last 
to have a reasonable chance of 
remaining for the weekend but 
a four-foot putt slipped past 

After handing in his card Els 
was unusually reluctant to en- 
gage in conversation. “My back 
was find,” he said, “so there is 
no excuse for the way I played. 
I just don't have it at the 
moment no confidence, noth- 
ing. Sure, conditions were dif- 
ficult -especially early an -but 
you have to get on with it" 

Somebody suggested to Els 
that his six over might still, 
make the cut “Who cares,” he 
growled. That’s it you see. It’s 
an entirely different game that 
they’re playing. 



Ducking 
balls and 
avoiding 
partridge 


Philip Whlton hits his second shot on the ninth hole against a background of umbrellas during his scramble to make the cut at Royal Birkdale yesterday 


David Ashdown 


Walton’s aqualung struggle 


WHEN THOMAS Levet of France hit 
the first ball of yesterday morning 
he must have wandered to which 
land he had come. Southport and 
Ainsdale was more like Sodom and 
Gomorrah as driving rain and high 
winds mixed together to form a 
quite disgusting atmosphere in 
which to play golf. 

Judging by the weather pattern 
of toe tournament's first two days, 
the next two should start with grass 
fires fallowed, by a series of blizzards. 

These conditions should have 
been good news for toe noble troops 
of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
something of an annoyance for the 
bronzed boys from over the pond. 
Scott Hoch, and other Charlies, 
would probably have complained 
that the drizzle which looked as 
though it was set in fora month was 
unfair. They seem to forget that golf 
itself is the most arbitraiy of games. 

Everyone who started around 
newspaper delivery time yesterday 
suffered. Shots were dropped rou- 
tinely before the shock news arrived 
that someone had actually bindied 
the first hole. It was no surprise, 
however, to learn that this perverse 
act had been achieved ty Sandy Lyle. 

What could also be foreseen was 
that toe run would not continue. Lyle 
achieved double bogey on toe lith. 


Trying to make the cut in your native championship is never easy. Add weather 
that you could swim in and hopes rapidly wash away. By Richard Edmondson 


yet his round of 72 was only a shot 
worse than that of the previous, 
balmy day. If earthquakes, twisters 
and a tsunami arrive over the next 
48 hours he will probably win. 

More likely to succeed, at start of 
play yesterday anyhow, was the 
batch of men from these islands who 
were grouped together on two under 
par. 

While Nick Faldo was thrashing 
around talk of his injured elbow sub- 
sided. The one that seemed to mat- 
ter was the one he was about to be 
given out of toe tournament. Lee 
Westwood could not make birdies 
and Colin Montgomerie could not 
make head nor tail of anything But 
it was not the big men who mattered. 
The challenging home representa- 
tion was made up of tour drones. 

The second round can be the 
biggest round for many of these 
lesser figures. They are trying to 
make toe cut in their native cham- 
pionships. 'Dying to make money in 
front of a broader audience. Dying 
to make a name. 

Andrew Coltart and Raymond 
Russell from Scotland, Swindon's 
David Howell and Irishman Philip 


Walton had all scribbled 68 on their 
cards after toe first round. It was 
never going to be that easy again. 

Coltart came back in 40 for a 77, 
Russell remains dose after a 73 
while Howell was also struggling 
when play was suspended. Walton 
was toe first out in the aqualung 
weather, “We were drowning for 
nine holes," he reported, “but I was 
starting to swing the club well" 


As Walton emerged through the 
rainy mists on the ninth green into 
the view of those in the clubhouse 
it was just possible to see that his 
playing partners were Peter 
Mitchell and Michael Campbell. 

Mitchell won the Portuguese 
Open this year at the age of 40 and 
may have observed that conditions 
yesterday were unlike those he en- 
countered on toe Iberian Peninsula. 


Open Quotes... Close quotes 


"What are we doing here?” 
David Duval asking his 
playing partner Justin 
Leonard why they have 
forsaken, the USPGA tour 
schedule to come and savour 
NorthrVfest Britain’s 
atrocious weather. 

"This must be about 
the worst weather 
I've played in." 
Leonard too comes to terms 
with the British summer after 
leaving his Florida home. 


“John. I’ve got to put a num- 
ber in here that's right..ten 
was what both Bernhard 
[Langer] and I thought 
John made.” 

Payne Stewart helps John 
Daty after he loses count of his 
ten at the 18 th. 

"Hopefully if he continues to 
put well HI get a commission 
on some of his rewards." 
Mark O’Meara hoping jbr 
some reflected glory after 
giving Tiger Woods a putter. 


Campbell from New Zealand, the 
land of the long white cloud, also ap- 
peared miffed at having to play 
under a dirty great black one on the 
Lancashire coast. He puffed ciga- 
rettes to keep his spirits up and may 
have let his mind wander back to St 
Andrews three years ago, when he 
led going into the final round. 

For reasons known only to him- 
self. the Maori had sunglasses 
perched on his brim. But then you 
have to be hopeful to be a golfer. 

Walton was toe man who sank (he 
winning putt at Oak Hill, Rochester 
in 1995 to secure the Ryder Cup, He 
sank a few pints of Guinness after- 
wards but nothing of any distinction 
has dropped since. This year he has 
played in 14 European Tour events 
and finished inside toe top 40 just 
twice. 

The 36-year-old with the Sergei 
Bubka putterwas going well enough 
yesterday though until the team 
reached the 16th tee. On the mobile 
scoreboard following them it was 
soon to become Mitchell, Campbell 
and Oh hell. 

Walton found murderous rough 
with his drive, eventually scrambled 


up to the green and missed a tiddler 
He complained the crowd bad been 
moving as he pencilled in a double- 
bogey six. 

On the next, Walton found the 
grassy mound on the left which is be- 
coming a black hole for golf halls this 
week. His recovery went snap left 
into decidedly prickly flora. It’s still 
there if you want to go and took for 
it. Another double bogey followed. 

By now something rather odd had 

happened. The wind was still rather 
toupee troublesome, but therein had 
gone and sunshine had replaced it 
The Birkdale environs were full of 
toe hum of descending zips. Camp- 
bell had been right all along. 

There was, however; little warmth 
and light coming from Philip Vtelton. 
Even though he scrambled a fight- 
ing par on the last to make the cut 
he was a little bit miffed with his 
round’s denouement He asked for 
a tape recorder placed in front of him 
to be removed. 

“One or two over would have 
been lovely and I would have been 
nicely placed," he said. “But now its 
gone It s over. I'm bitterly disap- 
pointed. I’ve never been this disap- 
polnted. ,, 

He should have tried paying to get 
in and spectating first thing yester- 
day morning. 


SF^XTDmJRS COMING to Royal Birk- 
dale would be advised to add a crash 
helmet to the list of things they 
need to bringtoeiiiqy afan day's play. 

One &n has already felt the sting 
of a golf ball hitting them at high 
speed thanks to the American Brad 
Eaxon, who explained: “Qn toe sixth 
[par 4. 48Q yards] 1 hit a guy on the 
butt with my three iron and the ball 
shot off 40 yards. But I got my pari" 

The course at Birkdale. has un- 
dergone several significant changes 
since the last visit of the Open here 
in 1991, but officials have always 
made a special effort to protect 
local wildlife. In fact, the course and 
surrounding areas are home to an 
extraordinarily diverse number of 
flora and fauna 

But anyone foolish enough to 
stray into the rough is warned to be 
careful looking for a lost ball Grey 
partridges, a nationally declining 
species, live in the grasslands 
around the course and can be 
flushed out by inaccurate golfers. 
Hitting one of those with a three-iron 
is not toe kind of birdie they want 

The name Maurice Flitcroft has 
been known to give officials night- 
mares. A man for whom the term 
"hacker” could have been invented, 
Flitcroft was a crane driver from 
BaiTOW-m-FUrness who had a habit 
of trying to qualify for the Open. 

The one drawback however; was 
that he was a complete novice with 
no discemable golfing talent In toe 
final qualifier held at Formby for toe 
1976 Birkdale Open he returned a 
score of 121 in the first round. Offi- 
cials were spared further embar- 
rassment when he was discovered 
and withdrew and promised it would 
never happen again. 

Unfortunately, Mr Flitcroft had 
other ideas and at Fleasington in toe 
first qualifying round for the 1983 
championship fired a 63 under the 
pseudonym Gerald Hoppy. Howev- ■ 
ec the 63 was for toe first nine 
holes onfy and officials rushed to the 
10th tee to discover Mr Hoppy was 
in fact Flitcroft He was turfed off the 
course and officials vowed it would 
never happen a gain 

Richard Baxall has distinctly un- 
happy memories of Birkdale after 
breaking his leg in a freakish acci- 
dent in toe third round in 1991. The 
37 year old feom Camberley was 
just two shots off the lead in the third 
round when his left leg snapped as 
he drove off toe ninth tee. 

It was an horrific accident but 
Boxall is able to laugh about itnow ■ 
and even tried to persuade dffirink 
to let him start this year’s event just 
two off the lead in the middle of. the 
toird round. Unfortunate^ he failed 
toquafify for this year’s Open but will 
be back at Birkdale m his role as ofr 
course commentator for the BBC: 


WEATHER 

forecast 

S jl^? 11 nsk & an owmlghr shower. 

unny period *' wn- 

Pg y y* WrMmum 12C. wind soiitt- 
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"** Motor racing: To keep their German driver Ferrari have offered a commercial package no other team could match 
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Schumacher 
the essential 
ingredient 


By David Tremavne 

WELL BEFORE Michael Schu- 
macher's overalls have dried 
out after his stunning victory in 
the British Grand Prix at Sil- 
verstone. the Ferrari team yes- 
terday fired another warning 
across its rivals' bows with the 
confirmation that he has ex- 
tended his agreement with 
them and will be staying until 
the end of the 2002 season. 
This may well take the 29 year- 
old star to the end of his driving 
career. 

Gianni Agnelli, the 77-year- 
old patriarch of the Flat empire, 
had already hinted strongly in 
recent weeks that Schu- 
macher’s contract would be 
extended after speculation ear- 
lier in the season that he might 
, queeze out of it arid switch to 
‘ fcLaren for 1999. His existing 
Contract had a performance 
clause that allowed him to leave 
before Its expiration at the end 
of 1999, if he did not finish in the 
top three in the 1998 World 
Championship. At that time, 
McLaren, and Schumacher's 
old mentors, Mercedes-Benz, 
were winning everything as 
Fhrrari struggled to hone its car 
to competitive pitch. But fol- 
lowing improvements in both 
the car and its Goodyear tyres, 
Sch uma cher has now won the 
last three Grands Prix, in Cana- 
da, France and Britain, to pull 


himself within two points of the 
Finn Mika Hakfcinen, who at 
one stage was 22 points ahead. 

Schumacher is the esse ntial 
element in Ferrari’s future. 
Since he was recruited from 
Benetton in 1996 the famous 
Scuderia has regenerated itself 
under the presidency of Luca di 
Montezemolo and the team 
management of Jean Todt It 
was Todt who pushed hardest 
for Schumacher and in turn for 
the technicians Ross Brawn 
and Rory Byrne with whom 
Schumacher worked at Benet- 
ton. In the four seasons after 
Alain Prost was sacked in I99L 
Ferrari won two races. Since 
the Schumacher era began in 
1996, it has thus far won 12. 

Schumacher's new deal will 
inevitably contain another pay 
hike, for the best driver in the 
world does not come cheap. He 
is already thought to earn $30m 
i£l9m) annually from his dri- 
ving contract, but this figure is 
increased by side deals. He is 
believed to have an agreement 
whereby he can exploit Fer- 
rari’s famous Prancing Horse 
logo in his own merchandising. 

When the late Enzo Ferrari 
formed his racing team in 1929, 
he claimed to have been given 
permission to use the black 
horse by the family of First 
World War flying ace Francesco 
Baracca. He mounted it on the 
yellow shield of Ins home town. 


Modena, and thus was a legend 
born. Today the Fterrari name 
and its trademark rank among 
the best brand names and logos 
in the world. By allying himself 
with them, Schumacher has 
been granted a licence to print 
money. Iliat sort of commercial 
freedom would never have 
been possible at McLaren. He 
will also act as an ambassador 
for the Fiat trademark, sug- 
gesting further avenues for 
potential remuneration. 

Schumacher; however; one of 
the highest paid sportsmen in 
history, has said that money is 
of secondary importance. “It 
gives me satisfaction knowing 
I do not have to worry finan- 
cially about the future, 1 ' he 
said. “But to me, motor racing 
has always been more than 
just a financial thing. The rac- 
ing is the most important part 
of it, not the money. People get 
the wrong impression. Some- 
times foe media build up people 
like myself as not being human. 
But, of course, I am 

“When I am racing, I am 
focused on what 1 am doing. 
Maybe I am a bit more precise 
and professional than others. 
But that is my way. What I try 
to do is commit myself totally 
as a racing driver when I am 
working for Ferrari and then to 
switch off completely to de- 
vote myself to my wife and 
baby." 
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Michael Schumacher tries his hand at jet-skiing at a Frankfort water park yesterday after announcing his new contract with Ferrari 



Mardon taking growth 
of rugby league to heart 


“ ■ THERE WILL be no more in- 
77; te rested or frustrated specta- 
■7 tor at Tynecastle tonight than 

- Nick Mardon. 

The home-coming for a 
7 player who first experienced 
: rugby league as a student at 
Edinburgh University is 
. marred by a back injury that 

- ' wfll restrict him to the sidelines, 

but the London Broncos’ fiiil- 

- •’ back will be as teen as anyone 
--- to see their match against 

- Bradford at Hearts’ ground 

- succeed with a new public. 

Mardon is not a typical 
rugby league player in any re- 
c: specL Originally from foe far 
■ - north beyond Inverness, be 

- gravitated to the code when he 
: -r. noticed that the Scottish 
\* Students' side was holding 
, trials in Edinburgh. 

Introduced to the general 
idea of the game by Saturday 
afternoons watching Grand- 
. . . stand, he gave it a try and was 
hooked. 

Other sportinginterests, such 
as basketball in which he played 

- for the Scottish Under- I5s team 


The injured Broncos’ full-back is 
returning to Scotland to promote 
his game. By Dave Hadfield 


alongside the future Chelsea 
and Celtic footballer Craig 
Burley and rugby union - he 
played for Boroughmuir and 
made the 50-man Scotland 
squad for foe last World Cup - 
took a back seat 

“It wasn’t entirely new to me, 
because a lot of rugby union 
dubs in Scotland play rugby 
league in training," he said. 

Not long after his course in 
Edinburgh ended, he put a 
career as a chartered accoun- 
tant on foe back burner as well 
and headed south to join the 
Broncos. 

He was a regular in their 
highly successful side last year, 
but. like the team, he has had 
an up-and-down season this 
time around, playing in the 
Challenge Cup semi-final defeat 
by Wigan and a handful of 


Super League games before he 
picked up his injury, also 
against Bradford, in May. 

“I was desperately trying to 
be ready for this game, but it 
will be another two weeks," 
Mardon said. That reduces 
him to the role of an enthusi- 
astic onlooker- one who is con- 
vinced that despite its subdued 
start Super League's British 
tour can yet capture the 
imagination, at least in his 
homeland. 

“I think Edinburgh people 
will realty like it You look at 
Scottish football and it’s all up- 
and-at-them. That's the way 
Scots like their sport and they 
will appreciate the way the ball 
is always in play and the 
athleticism of foe players.” 

Rugby league's recent ex- 
cursions into Scotland have 


concentrated on Glasgow, with 
Parti ck Thistle drawing some 
mildly encouraging crowds for 
matches involving the newly- 
formed national side, including 
Mardon at full-back. There was 
even a push to establish a 
Super League franchise in 
Glasgow, although that has 
foundered for want of finance. 

Mardon, with Edinburgh as 
his adopted home, believes that 
the time is right to move across 
country and give Scotland's 
capital a chance. 

“I'd never been to TVnecastle 
before I went up there last 
week to promote the match, but 
it’s a great ground and will 
have a lot of atmosphere." 

Hie Broncos' Scottish 
connection does not end with 
Mardon. Iain Higgins, a centre 
currently on loan to Hunslet, is 
another Scot, while the distin- 
guished Australian, Terry 
Matterson, qualifies for the 
national side by virtue of his 
Highland grandparents. 

Scots blood or not, it is im- 
portant to foe Broncos that they 



Edwards set to take 
Bulls by the horns 


Mardon: Return to roots 


begin to turn their disappointing 
campaign around. “We can still 
save our season." Mardon said. 

Realistically; they can only do 
that by beating Bradford twice 
and putting pressure on the 
Bulls and St Helens for a top- 
five place. 

Today, then, truly is the 
Heart of the matter. London’s 
man from Midlothian just 
wishes he could be on the other 
side of foe touchline as league 
strives to win hearts and minds 
in Scotland. 


By Dave Hadfield 
in Edinb urgh 

NOBODY HAS more reason to 
want to see Bradford beaten in 
E dinb ur gh tonight than Shaun 
Edwards. 

The Great Britain scrum- 
half, jettisoned by the Bulls 
last month, is back with the 
London Broncos and his 
wounded professional pride 
points to a big performance 
from him at Tynecastle. 

Mike Fbrshaw, a team-mate 
at Bradford and before that at 
Wigan, is expecting exactly 
that “After his experiences 
here, he will want to show a few 
people that he is still a class 
act," he said. 

Bradford add the winger, 
Andy Hodgson, to the 17 who 
beat Leeds two weeks ago, 
which means that Edwards is 
Ij krfy |<) fapp the lip-anri- rnming 

scrum-half; Paul Deacon, who 
will go from Scotland to Widnes, 
where he is in England's squad 
to play Wales. 

London still have Martin 
Offiah, Steve Rosolen and Nick 
Mardon missing, but are 


otherwise dose to foil strength, 
with their pack looking partic- 
ularly strong on paper but 
needing to live up to their 
billing on the pitch for this, the 
Scottish segment of Super 
League’s roadshow. 

Both the England coach, 
Andy Goodway, and Wales' 
CBve Griffiths were delaying foe 
selection of their sides to meet 
at Widnes until they saw 
whether everybody had come 
safely through last night’s 
Sheffield v Halifax encounter at 
Northampton. 

The event has been com- 
promised to some extent by its 
timing, and not being able to 
finalise their sides means that 
both coaches' preparation is far 
from ideal 

The probable line-ups, how- 
ever. point to some fascinating 
match-ups, such as that be- 
tween Iestyn Harris at stand- 
off for Wales and bis Leeds 
team-mate, Graham Holroyd, 
and foe power of Keiron Cun- 
ningham pitted against the 
pace of Paul Rowley at hooker 

If all went well last night, 
there will also be a confrontation 


betweffl prop forwards and cap- 
tains. with Steve MoDoy packing 
down opposite Wales’ new 
leader, Kelvin Skerrett 

It will also be intriguing to 
see how two of the in-form 
young players of the first half 
of the season, Wigan's Lee 
Gilmour and Darren Fleary of 
Leeds, handle foe step up to 
international rugby 

The other main event of the 
weekend is the first, and pos- 
sibly last, Trans-Pennine Cup 
final, between two of the old 
powers of foe game, now play- 
ing in the Second Division. 

The trip to Mount Pleasant 
to play Batley will be particu- 
larly uplifting for Oldham, who 
rose from the ashes of the 
Oldham Bears this winter John 
Etty a legendary winger for 
both dubs during more exalted 
times, is to be the guest of 
honour. 

■ Barry Maranta, the former 
chairman of the London 
Broncos and founder of the 
Brisbane Broncos, is back in 
Britain to head Swansea's bid 
for a Super League franchise 
for next season. 
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ATHLETICS 

Morocco’s Hicham El Guerrouj nar- 
rowly missed claiming his second 
world record in three nights when he 
ran the second- Fas test mile in hisco- ' 
ry at the Nice International meeting 
on Thursday night. 

THURSDAY'S LATE RESULTS: Intenu- 
{ clonal meeting (Nice, Frl: M wuJOO nK 
1 F Fredericks (Nam) lO.OOsec. . 800n: 1 
M Aida (Mof) Unto 44.87s«. WtetH EJ 
Guerrouj (Mod 3:44.60: 2 L Rotkh (Ken) 
3:51.02: 3 A Wnlteman (GB| 3:51.90. 
3,000m: I S El Gftazl (Mof) 7 M.57 
110m hurtles: 1 C Hawkins (US} 13.21. 
400m ftordles: 1 D Morgn (Jam) 48.51 . 
3,000m cmplechuse: IB BamwsalJK«i] 
9:01 .53. High jump: ! J Sotomayw (CirtH) 
2.34m. Hammer: 1 B Kiss (Hun) 82.1 |rr. 
Pole rank: 1 O Maikov (Rusl 5.95m 


1 2 Ouaziz (Mori 8 23 66. 100m hartfleg 
I M Morrison (US) 12.78 40©an tardleK 
1 K Batten (US! S3. 1 7. We W i * 5 
partova (Cz Rep) 14.73m. AmeHn: 1 « 
Shlkoienta (Rus) 63.38m. 

ItodaFs] 

NUMBER 

300,000 

J The amount , in j 
j pounds, that the J 


winner oj me 
Open golf will 
pocket tomorrow. 
Even the golfer 
who finishes 1 Oth 
will receive 
£35,500. 


BASEBALL 

AMERICAN LEAGUE: Toronto 5 Chicago 
White Sok 2; Oakland 5 Kansas Oty 3: Boston 
IS Cleveland 5: Detroit 3 New Vbrk Yankees 
I : Baltimore 9 Jexas 2: Tampa Bay 8 Anaheim 
1; Sestrte 3 Minnesota 0. 

NATIONAL LEAGUE: Montreal lOftoiaijti 
5: Atlanta 4 Milwaukee 3: Philadelphia 4 New 
\brk Mets 2: Los Angeles a St LoHs 2. 

BOWLS 


ood round: J Kay (Altrincham) br B Kerrigan 
rCrumosaHl 21-9: D Owen (Hyde) bt M Mils 
21-20: M Brown (Hazel Grove) bt 
K Rowflnson (Stockport) 21-18: L Sea Cum 
(Stockport) be D Botin (CrumpsaB) 21-7: A 
Hampson (Great Moor) tx A fatfreon (Hazel 
Growl 21-18: D Hanley (Sonatoy Bridge) br 
D Griffin (Recttsttl 21-9: D Canter |Hatf&r) bt 
S Burgess (Hazel Grovti 21 -1 9: A Pope (Chea- 
deHtdme) be LOWeal (Crumpsa*) 21-19: M 
Saner (Stockport) bt DOrren Jnr (Hyde) 21 - 1& 
D OtitvWn (Srnintiurn) Dt G MAson (Etfee- 
2l-7:£tt«hes 

__ 1)21-13. 

BOXING 

A Federal appeals court in New York 


GOLF 

DEPOSIT GUARANTY CLASSIC (WUdl- 
son, Mississippi) LAHflog first-round 
scots (US unless stared): 65 C Byrum. 
66 B Hennlnger. P Goydos. D Teweli. C 
Smith 67 F Langham. J Kaye, i Defslng. 
A Doyle. 68 R Zokot iCan). G Waite (NZ). 
K Triplett. M Weir. H Royer. B Fabel. G 
Boros. M B risky 69 M He+nen. H Sutton. 
K Fergus. R Garnet. B C?aar. B Bates. T 
Lousrakx. L Porter. F Funk. T Sills, BOaar. 
G Powers. R Crowder. T Conley 70 B Fhigtv 
es (Aus). 71 E Toledo (Me*). 72 N Fastfi 
(Swe). 

JAL BJG APPLE CLASSIC LPGA [Now 
Roc hullo. Nm York) Leading Hrst- 
roimd scores (IIS unless stared): 64 
P Hammel. 67 V Skinner. J Inkstec.T Bar- 
rett. A Sorenstam (Swe). M Lunn (Aus). 
68 B Whitehead. R Walton. M Malian. N 
Lopez. J Lidbeck (Peru). C Johnson L 
Spalding. K Salkl, K Kuehne, L Hackney 
(GB). A DS 


Shipman. A Finney. B Daniel. D Am mac - 
capane. S Waugh (Aus). J Hoodie (GB). 
E Klein. M Hjorth (Swe). 70 C Greacrat 
(Can). N Ash (SA). 71 S Lowe (GBi. S 
Stnidwkk (GB). C Nilsmark (Swe). J Mor- 


Jey (GB). M Wrase (Japan). H Dcteon (GB) . 

reinstated a S4.4m (£2. 7m) award 72 Se ri Pak (Kor). c Matthew (GBj. c 
that a jury decided Mike Tyson DibnahiGB). 73 P Wright (GBj.CMcMit- 
owes his Former trainer Kevin lan (GB). ATakamurafiapan). D Kpyama 

Rooney for unjustly finnghihL WitoS^wuSih Mto® 
Tammy Morrison, the Former heavy- (Peril). 75 N Harvey (Can). Jl Hyun Suh 
weight champion, was arrested on (Kor). d Reid (GB). 76 J Lee (Kor). 77 A 
Thursday on suspicion of drunk dri- m pain (Fr) . 
vino destruction of private property AUSTRIAN women's open 
a wtilioht (Marten leading second-round 

and driving through a red Ugh L iQBer M n&ess sued) : 1 M 

L Brooky (NZ) 64 70. 136 L Philo (US) 

CYCLING 67 69: T Johnson 70 66: E Knuth (Spl 

Bradley Wiggins, an IB-year-old Ig g- lE^ 1 70 &i ( ' uo 

^ 1 K ***"" ,Au5) 70 70. 141 S Mendibv- 

for Britain in the 3.000 meDes pur- re (Fr) 71 70 142 L Fairciough 74 68. 
suit at tile World Junior Trade Cham- s owalleri (It) 73 71. 143 E Esteri (Gerj 
ntonshrps in Havana. 71 72: S Gustafson (Swe) 73 70. 144 D 

K Dowling 71 73; S Melin (Swe) 73 71. T 

FOOTBALL Fischer (Ger) 75 69: M Pistolet (Fr| 71 

rv 73. 145 I Tinning (Den) 76 69. H 

Eddie Howe, the England under-2 7 Wadsworth 73 72: J Olrwr 74 71 : W Dicks 
international defender, has signed a 71 74, 146 N Itaric 73 73. v van Ryck- 
seven-year deal with Bournemouth. ?4 7^ 1*7 S Moon (US) 76 

™,r «f rh*. 71: J Castamer (Fr) 74 73: M Bustrom 
The Gambia have pulled out or the ,5^, 75 73. t 48 s Daitongeviiie (F.) 72 
2000 African Nations Cup. ddng lo- > 6 . 149 j Head 74 75. 1 M X Wunsch- 
oKtlcal constraints. Ruiz (Sp) 75 75: N Murray 77 73: L Ed- 

^*msrSUOHRE5«JS: Afcmlynstth- uoce 78 72. 152 K Esplnasse (Fr) 78 74. 
JZnariXsirr 2 Swiiffcn 3; Itewrii towi 0 C Hall 74 78 153 C Orth (Swe) 74 79: 
Cimre5:GreSeyR*««1N^Coui^B™ AHatiie (Bel) 75 78. 155J Haupi |Ger| 
j \ LflynmGI- 79 76. 

air 3: SHby Tcwn 2 Selby R55C 2. 


HOCKEY 

England opened their 10-day tour 
of South AFrica with a 7-1 win 
against the national Under-2 1 side 
in East London on Thursday. 

ICE HOCKEY 

Sheffield Steeiers have made the of- 
fensive player Ed Courtenay a lu- 
crative offer In the hope he will 
return to the club for the new sea- 
son. Superleague's leading scorer last 
season could earn CanS 120.000 
(£55,000) tax free over the next rwo 
years. 

MOTORCYCLING 

GBUAAN GRAND PRIX (S»ehs*aring) 

I ri m be t imes (after quIVyliu session): 
SOOcc 1 M Biaggt (It) Honda Invn 26 488 
sec. 2 K Rofcens Jr (US) Modmas KP3 
1 20 5S6: 3 N Abe (Japani Vamana 1 29. 1 18. 

4 H lAUdmanr (Get) Mcderas KR3 1 23 292. 

5 M Doohan (Aus) Honda 1 29 293: 6 S 0.1 
t#r ( NZ) Yamaha 1.29.380. 7 R Laconi [Fri 
Yamaha 1-29.406; 8 S Gfcwnau [Spl Honda 
1:29 464. 9 J Goorbcrgh (Nein) Honda 
1 :29 707: 10 A Barros (Br) Hjnaa 1 29 826 
MOTOR CYCLE NEWS BRITISH SUPER- 
BIKE CHAMPIONSHIP (Ofllcon Park. 
Cbeikhr) Round II and 12 practice 
leadorboarri (GB mad trl unJes stated): 1 
N Mackenzie (Yamaha) Irrwi 34 102ser. 2 £ 
Htslop (Yamaha) I 34.381. 3T Bayilss |Ausi 
(Ducatil 1.34.486, 4 C Vfelkei (Kjw.iuki) 
1:34.567: 5 5 Emmett (Duutl) 1.34 664. 6 
J Haydon (Suzuki) 1. 34.875; 7 M LJcwdlyn 


(Ducau) 1 -35 499: 8 T Rvmer (Suzuki! 
V35 719: SJ Reynolds (Dmtl) 1-3S937; 10 
M Rutter (Honda) 1 :36 036 


ROWING 

GREAT BRITAIN TEAM (for World Row- 
tag C&amptenshlpe, Cotogno, Germany, 
6-13 September): Man: tight: R Thatch- 
er iLeanUer Clubl. B Hunt-firvn (Leanrt-'i 
Club). R Hamilton (Leander Oubi A Lm(l 
say (Oxford Unfveraity BC). S Dennis ilm- 
penal College BQ. LAtrrfll (hnpeiiai CoHegi- 
BC). E Ccode (Oxford Umvosiry BC). S Trap- 
more (Norts Ccainty RA). C Gif mack (Uni- 
versity of London BC) Cetiess fmm J 
uacknefl (Leander Club). S Redgrave (ie- 
ander Club). T F jszer iLeander Clii)). M Pin- 
sent (Leander Clubl Careless pair: 5 
Williams (Oxford Brooke Univl F Scarlett 
(Oxford Brookes linn] Coxed four. T Gar - 
bett I Leander Club). L Grubur (Leander Ouf*l 
D BecWey (Utwerslry jl London BQ. R Dunn 
(Imperial Conege BC) M HuSiev (Imperial 
College 80 Ugbmelgbr eight: A Tucker 


I Notts County RA) u Davis [Notts County 
RAt. J Mc&urva (Notts Counrv RAJ . B Wet* 
lOifocd Brookes University). A HenSritwood 
(Notts County RA). M LouzatJo (Notts 
County RAJ. P Baker (CoJord Btookes Unl- 
versityj. J Keys (Notts County RAJ. J Deakln 
INORS Counry RA). LMtndrilt csrdcss 
tow: J Brown (London RQ. I McNrvm (Notts 
Chanty RA|. D Lemon (Notu County RA). 
j Wamock iLcndon RC) U gliew e le ht ear- 
less pair N Strange ILeanSer GubJ, A Gray 
(Queens Tower BC| Single scull: G Searfe 
(Molesey BO Doable scall: S Gocribrand 
iPnbRoyBC) ■! Greenaway (Kingston RQ 
Ughrwdgttt single sculk P HdrUng (Au- 
1 i >J Kensington Ri_| UgfirwdgtK doable 

scull: l Male (Tideway Scuikas School). M 
Bets' hey (Leander Cub) Li g ht ■■ eight quad 
scull: N Krnoe deander Uub). f Middle- 
ton (Tideway Scullers School). T Becfingfiekl 
(Leander Club). S Lee (Leander Club) 
WOMEN: Eight and eoutass tear from: 
E HtnsNMoid (Thames RC). R 
(Twsjkmiham RC). K Mackenzie (Ttumes RC). 
A Beevet (Martjw RC). £ Wlnctdess (Wal- 
hot* PC). F Zinc (Queens Tower BCJ. S 
Matter (Marlow RC). L Eyre (Mark-w RC). 
D Blockle (Tharrws RQ. S Ellis (Thames RQ. 
Coxiest pair D BLtckie (Thames RC). C 
Bishop Ughmelght coxless pair C Hob- 
(Upper 1 names RQ . ) Mae nan 1 Upper 
Thames PC) Ouad scull: A Sanders [dry 
of Sheffield RQ. A Mowbray (Thames RC). 
E Lavetick (Thames RQ. R Carrcal (Notts 
County RAj Double scull: M Batten 
(Thames RC I G Lindsay (Marlow RC) Sla- 
gle scull: G Batten (Thames RC) Light- 
weight doable scuB: T Lang lands (Thames 
RC) J Halt (Kinston RQ UghrurelglK 
quad scall: 5 Bircn (Kingston RQ. J Nltrcn 
(Kingsron KC1. T Rooks (Kingston RCl R 
fAjctis (Kingston RC) 

RUGBY LEAGUE 

AUSTRALIAN NRla Auckland 2 1 Balmain 
20. North Sydney 34 Melbourne 10 

SPEEDWAY 

THURSDAY'S LATE RESULTS: Bite tape 

SiMintkin 38 (Word 52 Star Cup SenS-R- 
aal. second leg; Ipswich 57 Eastbourne 33 
(fprivKh im /OS- 75 Ort Oqq ) Pi o mlC r 
e: Sheffield 


(/priwch win 70S- 75 dri 644 ) Premier 
League Cup, seret-Haal, fine kg: Sheffield 

4^ Reading 45 

SQUASH 

The world champions Rodney Eyles 
and Sarah FitzGerald wifi lead the 
Australian team at the Gummon- 
wealth Games in Kuala Lumpur in 
September. Michelle Martin, a ttiree- 
nme world champion, will also 
compere. 


ASIAN TEAM CHAMPIONSHIPS (Koala 
I repot tU b— :Saol Hnaiw Malays^ Dt 
Hong Kortg 3-0: Stnrapore bt Japan 3-0: 5-8th 
play-orfs: India bt Sri Lanka 3-0. Ptdknlnes 
bt S Korea 3-0; 9-T0tfa play-off: Thailand bt 
lamon 3-0. Mere 9- 12th playoff: Sn Lanka 
Dt Thakand 2-1 : PhiFnpmes bt Bangiackdi2- 
1. 13-1 5th play art 5 Korea bt Macau 3-0. 


SUMO 

GRAND TOURNAftraiT (Nagoya, Japan) 
13th day (of 15): TcAJtstiuml (juryoi bt (won 
9. lost 4) Dewaarasft (5-8| : Mitotzuml (7-6) bt 
Asanosho (B-7|: KMalyama (7-6) be 
MUkanosato (7-6). Mnatoiui (8-S) bt tamaka- 
susi (8-5); Asanovaka (7-6) bt Acgqoma (7-6): 
Kino (6-7) bt Mbkanqio (4-3); Hyokushuzan 
(8-5) bt Hlgonouml l5-8>; Hamanoshima (4-9) 
bt Kuctaitenho (3-10), Kottanazuma (6-7) bt 
Garryu (3-10): lodanovoka P-1 1) bt Kotoryu 
(7-6): &wv p. 1 1 ) bt Terao (3-10): Dejhna (9- 
4) bt 'ki(jrimna(laJ4-91: Musoyama (8-5J bt 
AsaNyuQka (7-6|: UkatoriKi (8-5) br Tounou- 
ml (7-6); Kato (5-8) tx SftkBhulu |4-8-i): 
Musashnnani (11-2) bt ItxliLuiima (7-6): 
Vtokanctuna iID-3) bi Kotononaka (10-3): 
UkSuhaB (I 3 jJ) t* Chfyoofloi (9-4); Ahebcno 
(9-4) bt Tatanonamt (9-4) a loss by default 


SWIMMING 

Nathalie Brown, of Southend, won 
Britain's rtiird medal in five days at 
the World Youth Games in Moscow 
when the 1 5 -year-old took the sil- 
ver in the 800m individual medley. 


TENNIS 

SMEMWr MOTS CHMIBIGBt (Are*. Ctd 
Stories, retire d mad: A Peterson (US) bt 
G Doyle (Aus) 6-1 6-2: T Suztid (Japan) lx S 
Humphries (US) 4-6 6-3 7-6: C Mamit (US) bi 
B Bryan (USj 4-6 6-4 6*1; C Gram (It) bt T 
Dent (USI 6-2 6-7 7-6 

GMOBANK Mai’S TOUR (Frlntoa) Sreni- 
fttul: P Hand (Berkshire) bt B Mathias (Aus) 
6- : 6-4; J Auckland (NorfoM bt D Wtrj i Kent) 
3-6 7 6 7-6 

owns CUP: IMurld Gran, quresr-finN: 
Spain lore! Srefezrelnad 2-0 (C Moya bt I 
Heuberper 6-1 6-2 6-1; A CorreUa bi M Ite- 
*f 6-1 6-2 6-2). Germrey ie^Swodre 1- 
0 (T Haas bt J Bjorknun 6-3 7-6 7-5). 
Atia-Occmfat Group 1 , ptoyoft n South Ko- 
roa lead 04* M (*»n Vxk- 3 bt Y!aw Zkw- 
Zu 6-3 6-2 60rLeeHyi»^-t3«<hfl^iwYuck* 

6- 1 6-2 6-2). Group 2 first rod PMDp- 
ptoes load Haas Kong 2-0 (I Uzatdo bt J Hid 

7- 63-6 3-2 rcc Btolnio bt M fcrrg 6-2 6- 
3 6-3). Ereo-AMcauZaneGnn 2, seared 
wpd: Hbmi iHrtBwndi 2-8 [ASarolt 
bt B iJrh 6-2 6-4 6-3: K Barriocdcy bt I Etozie 
6-0 b-i 1-6 6-41. Euns-Afrleao group 2 raL 
eurion pbyaff: Lauda lead Sonia 2-0 
to Oztide bt G SenWuradre 6-3 4-6 &3 6-CC 
A Filimonov bt I Gunchula 6-2 6-3 3-6 6-3). 


Australia hopes 
to get Goodwill 


AUSTRALIAN SPORTS officials 
are hoping to profit from the aid 
of foe Cold War fay taking foe 
Goodwill Games to Australia. 

A Queensland state govern- 
ment minister flew to New \brk 
yesterday to by to persuade the 
Games founder: Ted Turner; to 
take foe multi-sport extrava- 
ganza to Brisbane in 2001. 

“We’re optimistic but still 
there’s no dk^sion," a spokes- 
man for foe Queensland state 
sports minister. Bob Gibbs, said. 
“If we won it, it would be an enor- 
mous benefit for Queensland. It 
would be the year after the 
[Sydney] Olympics and our peak 
time for visitors." 

Brisbane staged the 1982 
Commonwealth Games and 
was Australia’s nomination for 
foe 1992 summer Olympics. 

The Goodwill Games were 
launched by TUnier in 1986 
with the aim of helping to pro- 
mote goodwill following foe 
strained Cold War sporting re- 
lations between the United 
States and foe Soviet Union. 

The first four Games alter- 
nated between sites in Russia 
and America, but now Turner 


wants to take foe Games some- 
where else. The Games presi- 
dent. Michael Plant, announced 
last year that foe 1998 Games, 
which start in New York this 
weekend, would be the last 
under foe current format and 
the next site would probably be 
in Asia or Oceania. 

The announcement of the 
new site is expected on Satur- 
day and the organisers are also 
expected to announce other 
changes, including a shift of the 
timing of the next Games to the 
year 2001 so that they will not 
compete with foe 2002 Winter 
Olympics, foe World Cup foot- 
ball tournament, the Common- 
wealth Games and the Asian 
Games. 

■Malaysian officials appealed 
on Thursday for ticket sales for 
September’s Commonwealth 
Games to be speeded up, fol- 
lowing concerns that more than 
90 per cent of seats were still 
available. 

Ticket Express Sdn Bhd, foe 
official ticketing agent said it 
had accepted bookings for only 
85,000 tickets compared to 1.3 
million allocated to foe event 
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127th Open Championship: Young Briton upstages illustrious professionals to storm into contention with 
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Rose grows in wind and rain 


BY ANDY FARRELL 
at Royal Birkdale 




faf JUST WHEN the 127th 
VtL Open Championship was 
r~j looking like going the way 
V? of the previous seven here, 
with not a home player in 
sight of the leaderboard, a 
challenger emerged from 
the most unexpected quarter. 
While Nick Faldo, Colin Mont- 
gomerie and Lee Westwood were 
all concerned about surviving the 
cut to a greater or lesser extent, 
Justin Rose leapt into contention 
with a second round of 66, four 
round par. 

The 17 year old's score matched 
the best by an amateur in the 
Open. Frank Stranahan set the 
mark at Royal Troon in 1950 and 
it was equalled by Tiger Woods at 
Royal Lytham two years ago. But 
then Woods was helped by the sort 
of redm summer's day on which he 
scored a 65 in the first round on 
Thursday. 

Such days are strictly rationed 
on the Lancashire coast and yes- 
terday rain and then strong winds 
made conditions considerably 
harder. While Rose advanced. 
Woods and his joint overnight 
leader, John Huston, were among 
the struggiers. So were Nick Price 
and Ernie Els, two heroes of the 
South African-born Rose. 

A total of 27 players were under 
par starting the day - at two over 
par, Rose was notone of them- but 
only a handful were left by the 
close. A 69 from Brian Watts early 
in the morning, when it was wet 
but before the wind had reached 
Its maximum, left him at three 
under par and by the time Rose 
joined him in the clubhouse at two 
under in mid-afternoon, the Amer- 
ican was the leader in his own 
right 

When play was briefly sus- 
pended due to the severe weath- 
er conditions, Woods had dropped 
four strokes in 10 holes and was on 
one under par with Price, who was 
three over after 10. Huston was six 
over after 15 holes and the Dane 
Thomas Bjorn was the only other 
man under par in the clubhouse at 
one under after a 71. 

Fred Couples and Loren 
Roberts had been sharing second 
place with Price overnight but 
rounds of 74 and 76 gave an indi- 
cation of the scoring to come. 
Mark O'Meara, a regular winner 
at Pebble Beach on the Californ- 
ian coast where the wind can pre- 
sent similar problems, scored a 68 
to move to level par and thought 
that the conditions were three or 
four strokes harder than the pre- 
vious day. 

None of this seemed to matter 
to Rose, whose days as an amateur 
maybe numbered - an invitation- 
al to the Dutch Open next week 
would see him turn professional in 
an attempt to gain his card by the 
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Jnstin Rose (left) and his caddy line up a putt on the 18th hole during a second round of 66 that put the 18-year-old amateur into contention at the Open yesterday David Ashdown 


end of the season. “My aim was to 
come out, have a good round and 
make the cut,” Rose, who is 18 at 
the end of the month, said. 

That is something that Els. the 
world No 2, and the defending 
champion Justin Leonard strug- 
gled to do. “At the end of the Open 
Last year at Troon they had a sign 
up there saying: TVell done, Justin’ 
and that has stayed in my mind 
ever since," said the finest prod- 
uct of the North Hants club. 

Rose quickly got over a three- 
putt bogey at the third by holing 
from 20 feet at the fourth and hit- 
ting a nine-iron to five feet at the 
next He missed the green at the 


fearsome sixth to drop a shot but 
holed from 30 feet at the ninth to 
be out in 33. 

Four pars followed before Rose 
birdied the short 14th with a putt 
from 25 feet although he gave it 
back at the 16th by finding a green- 
side bunker. It was his finish, how- 
ever that grabbed the attention. A 
seven-iron to 10 feet at the par-five 
17th set up an eagle and then he 
holed from 20 feet at the last for 
his fifth birdies of the day. 

“I'm still taking it in,” Rose 
said. “I’m absolutely delighted. 
That's one of my best rounds and 
to play it in these circumstances 
is fantastic." One of his best? 


“Well, actually, the best round 
probably. 

“I guess I wasn't worried about 
the conditions. My caddie and I 
were choosing the right shots, I 
was thinking clearly, hitting the 
shots 1 wanted to hit and then hol- 
ing the putts at the end of it ” 

Unlike Matt Kuchar, the US 
Amateur champion who finished 
highly at the US Masters and the 
US Open but missed the cut, and 
the British Amateur champion 
Sergio Garcia, Rose had to quali- 
fy. He was exempt from regionals 
after becoming the youngest Walk- 
er Cup player last August and 
was one of the leading qualifiers 


at Hillside with rounds of 74 and 
72. 

After a double bogey at the sec- 
ond, which put him in danger of 
missing out he turned to a local 
Hampshire journalist and said: 
“Don’t worry." 

“In hindsight that was great 
preparation for this week," Rose 
said. “It was quite gruelling. The 
winds were at least as strong as 
this." 

Earlier this year, Rose spent a 
week at Lake Nona with Faldo's 
coach. David Leadbetter, and the 
guru was highly impressed. “He 
was one of the best 17 year old's 
I have ever seen,” Leadbetter 


said. “He has a fantastic fixture.” 

Watts was born in Montreal of 
an English father and a German 
mother but grew up in Oklahoma. 
He still has an unde in Somerset 
but instead of plying his trade on 
the American or European tours 
but has played on the Japanese 
tour for the past five years. 

In that time he has won 10 
times on the circuit and can go 
through his round, shot by shot, in 
Japanese. That is the extent of his 
knowledge in the language and the 
description of his first seven holes 
would have taxed it to the limit 

He began bogey, birdie, birdie, 
double bogey pan bogey birdie. But 


then he settled dowp- and came 
home in two underi^Before I got 
here I was playing quite well but 
unfortunately Sunday Monday and 
Tuesday did not give me any belief 
in the world that I could even 
make a birdie on this course," 
Watts, 32, said. 

What was not up for discussion 
was what happened at. the Fiji- 
Sankei Classic earlier this season 
when he deliberately hit two tee 
shots into the ocean to miss the 
cut. He was fined 200,000 yen and 
will be forced to miss the Japan- 
ese Open in the autumn. *T made, 
a mistake," Watts said. , ‘ • 7 

More Open reports, page 26 
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Daly does a wild thing again 


BY ANDY FARRELL 


JOHN DALYS self-destructive streak 
reappeared at the 18th hole as golfs 
“Wild Thing" took a sextuple-bogey 
10. Daly the 1995 Open champion, 
missed the cut after finishing with 
a 78 for il over par as did his suc- 
cessor; Tom Lehman, while Justin 
Leonard was left on the bubble. 

Daly, a recovering alcoholic, is no 
stranger to controversy or high 
numbers. Only in March, at the Bay 
Hill Classic, Daly had an 18, a score 
of L3 aver par, when he hit six balls 
into a lake in trying to make a long 


carry. Here, he took serai shots from 
sand 

Arriving at the final hole at five 
over par following birdies at each of 
the previous two holes, Daly need- 
ed a par to give himself a chance of 
avoiding the cut and qualifying for 
the last two rounds. 

Daly’s drive found the first fair- 
way bunker on the right and his re- 
covery found the next fairway 50 
yards further an. He then took what 
was described by his playing part- 
ner Payne Stewart as “five swishes 
at the ball”. The final swish found a 
greenside bunker from where he 


chipped out to 10 feet and then two- 
putted. 

Neither Daly, who made a rapid 
exit from the recorder’s hut, nor 
Stewart were certain what score to 
record on the hole. Stewart ex- 
plained: “I said to John, Tve got to 
put the number in here that's right 
I can’tjustgowith whatever you are 
saying*. He said: Tt doesn't mattes 
give me a 10'.” 

The third member of the group, 
Bernhard Langes was called in to 
help clarify the matter “Ten was 
what both Bernhard and I thought 
John had made," Stewart said 


“He was in reasonable shape be- 
fore that he was going to make the 
cut He just hit the wrong shot When 
you hit it in those bunkers, you just 
have to take your medicine. He was 
not a happy camper when he left 
here." 

After a 73 on the opening day, Daly 
was always struggling in the high 
winds of yesterday, going to the 
turn in 37 before bogeying the short 
14th. But those late birdies at the 
16th and 17th gave him some hope 
of surviving the cut, but that was 
swiftly buried in the sand of the 18th 
hole 
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D Love III (US) 67 73 
M O'Meura (US) 72 68 
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O Brand Jnr 71 70 
D Duval (US) 70 71 
V Singh (FIJI) 67 74 
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Celtic’s wait ends as Venglos takes charge 


BY GUY HODGSON 


CELTIC SUPPORTERS who have 
watched with growing dismay as 
their Glasgow rivals. Rangers, have 
spent in excess of £20m this summec 
had part of their wish list fulfilled 
yesterday although whether they 
would be delighted is another 
matter. 

Promised a substantial figure as 
a managerial successor to Wim 
Jansen - the name of Ruud Gullit 
was being banded round the rity yes- 
terday morning - they got Jozef 
Venglos, whose high reputation as 


a coach on the continent is tempered 
in this country after a less-than- 
distinguished spell at Aston Villa in 
the early Nineties. 

The 62-year-old Slovakian was un- 
veiled ata news conference at Park- 
head yesterday, but, as Celtic's 
season begins on Wednesday with a 
Champions' League game against St 
Patrick’s Athletic of Dublin, he ini- 
tially will have to work in a consul- 
tancy capacity until a work permit 
is obtained. He is currently a coach- 
ing advisor to the world governing 


body Fife, and technical director to 
Slovan Bratislava. 

“Jozef has a wealth of experience 
and knowledge of coaching which is 
difficult to match in world football” 
the chib's managing director; Fergus 
McCann, said “He knows what it 
takes to win atthe highest level win- 
ning leagues and cups at national 
level and European Championships 
at international level as well as 


taking Czechoslovakia to World Cup 
finals in Italia 90” 


Nevertheless, his time in Britain 


was memorable for its lack of suc- 
cess, when Vfila finished 17th in the 
1990-91 season, after which Venglos 
moved on to Ftenerbahce in Turkey 
for two seasons. There is also a 
question mark about his fluency in 
En glish. 

Derek Mountfield, who worked 
under Venglos at Villa, described it 
as a “very turbulent year”, adding: 
“He was very good technically but 
because he didn't speak the lan- 
guage very well it was hard on the 
communications side of things. We 


struggled because of that It sur- 
prises me Celtic have gone for him.” 

Venglos, who has also coached the 
national teams of Australia, 
Malaysia, Oman, Slovakia and 
Czechoslovakia, did make a state- 
ment yesterday although the Eng- 
lish was rudimentary. “I could not 
resist the offer of the opportunity to 
coach a dub that is embedded in 
world soccer's history," he said. 
“The dance to work with 13 in- 
ternationals and so much potential 
stiDtoachieveisanopportunitylrel- 


Venglos’s appointment ends two 
months of searching forCeffic, who 


Jansen resigned on 11 May, imme- 3 a. ■ HT 

diatdy after winning the Scottish 
League championship. £ -W- 

Several coaches were approached 
mduding Gerard HoulJieq who chose 
to become joint manager at Liverpool 
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a fellow-Frenchman, Patrice 

Bergues, as first team coach. 5wS^ a S?? ier ^ ai1, ^?^8' 

The appointment leaves Evans in 
growing isolation. RonnteA& re . 
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Old Man and me 






W hen I think of the man with 
whom I walked the same 
path for 50 years and more, 
the first qualities that 
spring to mind are those al- 
ready well known and well 
publicised: compassion, 
care, courage, calmness, diplomacy, patience, tol- 
erance, ma gnanimi ty discipline, passionate devo- 
tion to justice, and fair play. Much has been said and 
written about these attributes; much more remains 
unsaid about this man who is one of the great fig- 
ures of our century. 

“Mdala" (“old man”, as he and I call each other 
on informal occasions) does not fit comfortably into 
the category of the ordinary man. An important 
characteristic that runs life* a thread through all 
facets of Mdala’s personality is that, once convinced 
of the correctness of a certain position, he inter- 
nalises it and adopts it with passion. The courage 
of his conviction was powerfully and unambiguously 
proclaimed in his court address at the Rivonia Trial, 
when the ANC leadership were accused of plotting 
to overthrow the state. When in the face erf a pos- 
sible death sentence he proudly told the court: “Dur- 
ing my lifetime I have dedicated myself to this 
struggle of the African people. I have fought 
against white domination, and I have fought 
against black domination. I have cherished the ideal 
of a democratic and free society in which all per- 
sons live together in harmony and with equal op- 
portunities. It is an ideal that I hope to live for and 
to achieve. But if needs be, it is an ideal for which 
I am prepared to die.” 



Ahmed Kathrada (left) has been a friend of Nelson Mandela for 
50 years, many of them spent behind bars on Robben Island. 
Here, on the occasion of the South African president’s 80th birthday, 
he remembers the strengths and weaknesses, wisdom and 
contradictions that make up the leader and the man 


This statement is consistent with his formidable 
courage and determination which we had come to 
know so well during the Rivonia Dial. At our first 
legal consultation, our lawyers made dear to us the 
very real prospect of the death sentence. In sub- 
sequent discussions among ourselves, Mdala set the 
tone He said we should conduct it as a political trial 
and carry ourselves with dignity and pride. The eyes 
of our people and the world were upon us, and we 
dare not show weakness. 

We could not rely on the Appeal Court to upset 
a death sentence Only the struggle and international 
solidarity could save us from the gallows. There- 
fore. in the event of a death sentence, we should not 
lodge an appeal. 

He spoke so powerfully and convindngly that it 
left little need for debate; we accepted his lead and 
prepared ourselves for the worst 

With a strong personality such as his. he does 
not like to lose - but he allows himself to be over- 


ruled by the majority. It may take a long time, but 
in the end he accepts defeat with grace. 

In prison. Mdala's stubbornness was evident on 
other occasions, sometimes with a positive outcome. 
He was obsessed with the belief that everyone 
should study, and managed to persuade many of us 
to do so. But with his family members it was a lit- 
tle more than persuasion - it became a form of black- 
mail. When one seemed either reluctant, or slow, 
to carry out his admonitions he virtually prohibit- 
ed her from visiting until she satisfied him that she 
was studying seriously. Today she is an academic. 

MdaJa is not beyond invoking unorthodox (but 
honest ) tactics to win. An example of this occurred 
at one of the end-of-year sports tournaments on 
Robben Island He had been chosen by his team to 
play chess against Salim, ayoung man who had been 
a medical student at Wits. As in politics. Mdala's 
every’ mow is carefully thought out. slow and de- 
liberate. At the end of the first day the game had 


not finished, and the warder was asked to lock up 
the board in an empty ceil overnight As lock-up time 
was approaching on the second (or possibly the 
third) day, the game had still not finished. By that 
time, SaUm was utterly worn out. He had neither 
the energy, the will, nor the desire to carry on for 
yet another day and he resorted to the only option 
open to him: abandon the unfinished game by con- 
ceding defeat It was not so much a matter of the 
giant and the dwarf, nor the expert and the ama- 
teur. It was simply the combination of ability, an in- 
exhaustible fount of energy, patience and 
determination against sheer fatigue and frustration. 
It was Mdala's war of attrition. 

During our long years of enforced isolation, our 
thirst for news, especially about the struggle, re- 
mained insatiable. While we never lost confidence 
in the ultimate victory of our cause, we constantly 
had to assess and balance the reports and rumours 
that trickled through to us. We could not afford to 


allow ourselves to build high hopes based on ex- 
aggerated, unrealistic or grossly inaccurate news, 
as this could easily have led to disappointment and 
even a breakdown of morale. 

Some over-enthusiastic MK fUmkhonto we 
Sizwe, Spear of 1 he Nation, the armed wing of the 
ANC) cadres came to prison with assertions that 
during our long years of isolation we had lost touch 
with developments in ANC policy, we were told that 
the ANC goal was now the achievement of “ftople’s 
Democracy and Socialism". It was at times such as 
these that the wisdom, cool head, realism and fore- 
sight of leaders like Mdala were indispensable. He 
invariably brought the endless polemics down to 
earth. 

After his hospitalisation at the end of 1985, the 
prison authorities did not bring Mdala back to the 
communal cell the five of us had been occupying 
since our transfer to ftollsmoar, a high security 
Continued on page 2 
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CSCClpC wtiti Hertz from only a day 1 


you're looking for a break 
from your daily routine, just rent 
a oar from Jleru and experience 
that extra sense of freedom. 

(£)nd. if you see a cheaper weekly 
prepaid price for an identical 
rental from any other international 
ear rental company, we promise to 
match it. 

(jCJaU your travel agent nr Hertz 
24 hours a day on: 

0990 90 60 90 

www.hertz.com 
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Don't yon forget about me: the final picture in our series of images taken at Battersea Dogs’ Home in London 


Paying for the BBC 


Sin The request for an increased 
licence fee by the BBC, whose 
agent recently banged at my door 
demanding proof that I had 
permission from the state to 
receive broadcasts, prompts me to 
register my protest at the 
continuation of this affront to the 
values of a democratic society. 

In a free society one should not 
be required to seek permission 
from any source to receive a 
communication that another offers 
without charge. The charge that 
we must pay is increased, quite 
unnecessarily, by the expense of 
m aintainin g the offensive system 
of monitoring every household, 
investigating suspected evasion 
and prosecuting those who do not 
wish to pay. 

A BBC that takes money from 
our pockets to broadcast lottery 
draws and snooker marathons 
cannot use John Birt’s claim of 
being a “civilising force" as 
justification. If we must be taxed to 
support this media giant let it be 
through general taxation that does 
not hurt the poor most And let it be 
for one TV channel and perhaps 
two radio stations only. If the 
Corporation can show that it is 
capable of filling these with 
“civilising" material 24 hours of 
each day, perhaps greater 
generosity might merit 
consideration. 

JOHN PRATT 
London SE23 


Letters to The editor 


Post letters to Letters to the Editor and include a daytime telephone number, fax to 0171 293 205 6 or e-mail to Ietters@independent.co.uk 
E-mail correspondents are asked to give a postal address. Letters may be edited for length and clarity 


Sin As an American who has been 
living in Britain for many years, I 
feel compelled to respond to 
Suzanne Moore's comments on the 
BBC (“Why do we fund this Bland, 
Boring, Complacent bunch?", 17 
Juty). The people of Britain should 
go down on their knees and thank 
God for the BBC and the licence 
fee every’ day. 

The most important advantage 
of a licence-fee funded TV service 
is the lack of advertisements on 


the BBC, which also forces the 
commercial channels to limit the 
amount of time they devote to ads. 
The horror of American TV is its 
commercial breaks about every 
five or six minutes. Ms Moore 
mentions The Third Rock from the 
Sun. The next time she watches it, 

I suggest she think about what it 
would be like were there a couple 
of minutes of inane drivel every 
time the story comes to one of the 
four or five obvious ‘‘break" points 
embedded into the plot 

Ms Moore mentions golf. Golf 
and tennis lend themselves to a 
high frequency of commercials. But 
here in the UK, one gets to watch 
the whole game uninterrupted. It’s 
a dream. Why do you think 
Americans are not interested in 
football/soccer? It lacks the 
intrinsic breaks every few minutes 
which are the prerequisite for a 
sport to be viable on untrammelled 
commercial TV so no US network 
has any interest in showing it, or 
supporting it financially. 

There is no longer any real news 
on American TV. There is a lot on 
celebrity lifestyle, child 
pornography, cures for obesity, 
murders. But not news. News does 
not sell toothpaste. I watch 
Panorama and Newsnight and 
practically weep with gratitude. 
PHtLAARONSON 
Surrey 


annually demonises their 
supposed enemies as do members 
of the Orange Order 

What is needed in Northern 
Ireland is a Truth and 
Reconciliation Commission 
s imilar to that in South Africa. 
Then the demons of Irish history 
could be brought out into the open, 
exorcised and renounced by all 
who have nurtured hatred by 
continually whipping up the past . 
KATHLEEN KINDER 
Gigglesunck, North Yorkshire 


place because they have done so 
for hundreds of years. I am 
reminded of a saying of \foltaire’s: 
“il n'y a rien de si venerable 
qu’un ancien aims (“There is 
nothing so venerable as an 
ancient abuse.") 

ELEANOR AITKEN 
Bourn, Cambridgeshire 


What patients want 


Orange ‘demons’ 


Sir C Padley (Letters. 16 July) 
talks about the Orangemen in 
Northern Ireland as victims of 
demonisation. No other Northern 
Irish group systematically and 


Sir David McKittricfc’s analogy 
(Comment 15 July) between 
Drumcree and the Alamo may be a 
dangerous one. I quote from a book 
by my late father Professor John A 
Hawgood (The American West 
Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1967): 

“The heroic resistance by small 
groups of Americans cut off at the 
Alamo in San Antonio and in 
Goliad, and their massacre by 
superior Mexican forces, hardened 
the resistance of the insurgent 
Americans and helped to lead 
them to their eventual victory on 
the field on San Jacinto, where 
Sam Houston's amateur soldiers 
defeated Santa Anna's 
professionals, captured the proud 
Mexican dictator and sent him as a 
gift to President Andrew Jackson." 

Who might play the parts of 
Santa Anna and Sam Houston if 
history does repeat itself-Mo 
Mowlam and Ian Paisley? The 
mind boggles. 

JOHN HAWGOOD 
Durham 


Sir Orange Order leaders insist 
that their marches should take 


Sin \bur leading article (16 July) 
beseeching Frank Dobson to 
forget his obsession with NHS 
waiting lists is, in my view, 
misplaced. 

Ask the patients what they 
would like from their health 
service and it would probably be: 
il) to see my GP quickly. (2) if a 
hospital consultation is necessary, 
to be seen quickly, (3) to be 
investigated quickly: (4) to be 
admitted quickly, and finally (5) 
once admitted, to be looked after 
by skilled and caring professionals. 
Only step 5 does not relate to 
waiting lists. 

I practise as a GE Every day I 
have to decide whom to refer and 
with how much urgency. If too 
many patients are “urgent" it 
becomes difficult to have routine 
patients seen. Patients are sent to 
specialists for a variety of reasons, 
including the wish to have a 
specialist consultation about a 
difficult problem. One of our 
hospitals has a 94'week wai ting list 
for routine orthopaedic outpatient 
appointments. You cannot have 
useful specialist advice if a wait of 
almost two years is involved. 

Waiting lists grow out of control 
as urgent, fairly urgent and non- 


urgent cases are added. The first 
two categories take precedence 
over the non-urgent and the latter 
is pushed farther and further down 
the list Just as you reach the top 
some urgent cases displace you. 

Waiting is one of the core 
inactivities of the NHS. The . . 
Patient's Charter set a standard 
which was helpful although 
sometimes difficult to achieve.' 
Money can be used to shorten the - 
longest waits to manageable 
proportions. Use it wisely and both 
the patients and doctors will thank 
Mr Dobson at the ballot box. 

Dr PETER H BRUNYATE 
Chippenham, Wiltshire 


Lennon in Prague 


Sir Radha Burgess's 
romantidsation of the Lennon Wall 
distracts attention from a serious 
threat to Prague’s beauty 
(“Lennon rises again on Prague 
graffiti wall", 17 Juty). 

As a regular visitor to Prague in 
the 1980s, I cannot remember the 
Lennon mural being daily 
obliterated and nightly restored by 
daring graffiti artists. Like so 
much in the tired Czechoslovak 
totalitarian, jin-de-regime the wall 
was generally left alone. 

However, the cult of the 
Lennon Wall plays its part in 
legitimising today's rampant 
spray-paint problem. All over the 
city acrylic spray paints are 
causing irreparable damage to 
stone walls. Wandering around 
Prague last month was a bitterly 
disillusioning experience. Every 
wall seems painted with the same 
sort of gormless initials and 


English-language obscenities. ■ 
Even historical monuments are 
desecrated, like the base of the 
statue of Jan Hus in the Old Ttown 
Square. The scores of composite 
international tourist youth who 
squat on the steps at its base in 
their identikit grunge seem to 
revel in the ugliness of it alL , . 
Whether their parents' generation 
- the sort of tourists who might 
inject real cash into the 
floundering Czech economy -will 
feel happy to visit a dly disfigured 
by the sort of visual sleaze 
associated with petty crime and 
drug abuse in societies where the 
market economy has been long 
established must be open to doubt 
Prague cannot be kept as a 
museum, but if it loses its old 
charm without gaining any new 
beauty or style, then it will be pure 
loss - for Czechs and foreigners 
sdike. 

MARK ALMOND 
Oriel College, Oxford 


In Brief 


Desert island risks 


Sir: If my father had been Home 
Secretary and I had selected Cor 
his Desert IslandDiscs “Get off 
my cloud" (Rolling Stones), 
“Cahfbrnia Dreaming” (Mamas 
and Papas) or “No Woman No Ciy” 
(Bob Mariey), the sillier press of 
the time might easily have 
insinuated that I had set the old 
man up by choosing songs or 
singers associated with drugs. 
(Thirty years on, I did choose these 
records for my own Desert Island 
exile.) My children did not 
embarrass me by their choice of 

“History" by The Verve. Nor am I 


Sin “The newest IwomenJ authors 
have no pubficprofile, unlike their 
, male contemporaries, aricLno clout 
wjthm*s6daFme^<5re3es," 
moans Bidisha (Comment, 16 
July). Has she ever heard of the 
Orange Prize, Virago, the Women's 
Press, Sisterwrite, Silver Moon, 
even Woman's Hour and the 
countless media outlets promoting 
women’s topics? There are no 
literary prizes, publishing houses, 
bookshops or radio programmes 
devoted exclusively to men writers. 

From the Victorian period on, 
women have always distinguished 
themselves in literary circles, 
providing a uniquely creative 
contribution, probably surpassing 
that of male writers. Such victim- 
whingelng does Bidisha's cause no 
goodatalL 

ALISTAIR SHEARER 
London SW5 


Sir Your technology editor informs 
us (“The truth about Viagra and 
erections” 17 July) that men 
achieve erections through the vital 
action of nitrous oxide (NO). “The 
NO relaxes specific muscles and 
blood vessels at the base of the 
penis, and allows blood to flow in,” 
he writes. Does this prove once 
and for all that NO realty does 
mean yes? 

STEFAN STERN 
London SW12 
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sooutoftouchastohavebeen . 
takenbysuiprisebythe lyrics. 

Being the chM m someone in 
the public eye is never easy. It fa, 
however; made much, more difficult 
when wholly erroneous 
assumptions are turned into hard 
fact, as Gie&da Cooper did in her 
feature {‘TSra’re an ■ 
embarrassment" 14 July). 

JACK STRAW . . . 

Home Secretary .. 

Home Office 
London SW1 
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prison near Cape Town. Instead they iso- 

fated him in a cell away from us. 

Our first reaction was to protest against 
his isolation and take some sort of action 
against what we regarded as punish- 
ment But Mdala prevailed upon us not to 
do anything, adding that it might all turn 
out for the good. I have since come to be- 
lieve that be must have made up his mind 
then to use his isolation to kick-start the 
negotiation process. But at the time he 
kept his cards close to his chest. He 
chose to act independently, possibty be- 
cause he did not want to be hampered by 
long, drawn-out polemics, and opposi- 
tion. As it turned out when he was even- 
tually allowed to consult us individualty, he 
got lukewarm support from Walter Sisu- 
lu and firm, opposition from Kathrada. 

Only after he unilaterally took the first 
tentative step in that direction did he 
begin to consult us and keep us informed 
of developments. 

Mdala sought no special status for 
himself; the fact that he was singled out 
by prison officials and visiting dignitaries 
was not of his making He always went out 
of his way to be treated like every other 
prisoner and suffered the resultant nega- 
tive consequences, at times more than the 
others. Mdala stood with us in every as- 
pect of prison life, through the bad and 
through the good. He was offered better 
clothing and better food by the authorities; 
he refused. He was offered exemption from 
pick-and-shovel work at the quarry, he re- 
fused. Some colleagues suggested that, as 
our leader he should not be participating 


The Old Man and me 


in work such as polishing floors, cleaning 
the toilets, and so on; he refused, adding 
that in carrying out prison tasks there were 
no leaders: all were equal Thus, on our 
weekly cleaning days, he was with the rest 
of us, taking part fallv in the chores. 

In 1974. almost the entire prison popu- 
lation of Robben Island went down with flu. 
Of the 25-odd prisoners in our section only 
Mdala and three new arrivals did not suc- 
cumb and were still on their feel Every 
morning be and the three colleagues went 
from cell to cell collected, emptied and 
washed die toilet buckets and put them out 
in the sun. He also helped take food and 
water to each celL A number of times we 
resorted to hunger-strike action - the ul- 
timate weapon of prisoners. ANC policy 
was to exempt the elderly and the sickly. 
Mdala refused to be exempted; he was with 
us in the “trenches", which he considered 
his rightfiil place. 

The quality of concern for those around 
him is strong in Mdala. Not only does he 
know members of his large staff by name, 
in many cases he also knows the names 
of their spouses and children. He often in- 
vites individual staff members, and some- 
times their families, to join him for a meal 

Mdala has a well-deserved reputation 
for being level-headed, cool and unflap- 
pable. It is virtually impossible to gauge his 
inner emotions; by and large they remain 
inscrutable. He felt deep hurt and sorrow 


at the deaths of his mother and his son and 
must have been greatly affected and an- 
gered by the harassment that his family 
experienced at the bands of the police. But 
he never showed it Not fora single day did 
he allow his feelings to interfere with or 
overshadow his responsibilities towards his 
fellow prisoners. 

Essentially, he has a cool tempera- 
ment, one seldom given to excitement An- 
other prison inrident illustrates this -and 
is an Indication of how exasperating it can 
be sometimes. We always looked forward 
to writs. Apart from their primary value as 
a means of keeping dose to families and 
friends, they offered possibilities for pick- 
ing up snippets of information, especially 
about the ANC. Mdala’s visits were par- 
ticularly valuable in this regard. 

One day, in January 1985. he was called 
to the office and as usual we eagerly 
awaited his return. After a while he came 
back, greeted us, then went straight to his 
desk and busied himself Later he called 
us together and calmly informed us that 
he had been told that President Botha had 
offered to release him and all political pris- 
oners if we undertook not to indulge in vi- 
olence. They wanted our reply within a 
specified time. We did not have to debate 
the offer; the condition attached was com- 
pletely unacceptable. We drafted our reply 
rejecting iL 

Mdala is a proud man and not without 


a touch of vanity. By the time he went un- 
derground in 1961, his most recognisable 
feature was his beard. Photos of the beard- 
ed Mandela had appeared in newspapers 
and leaflets. I was among the small group 
who had been charged with organising 
every aspect of his underground life. We 
found safe houses and premises for secret 
meetings; arranged for regular contact with 
his family, provided transport within or 
away from Johannesburg; organised meet- 
ings with selected media people, and so on. 
Tb facilitate this, an essential requirement 
was that he be disguised and transformed 
into a “new man". Among other things be 
had to forsake his stylish and expensive 
dothing. But above all he had to shave his 
beard. He agreed to most suggestions but 
simply refused to shave. He must have 
known how the beard enhanced hfa looks 
and personality. 

We regarded this de-bearding as ab- 
solutely essential but couldn't persuade 
him. It must be remembered that the se- 
curity forces had launched a countrywide 
hunt for him, setting up roadblocks, stop- 
ping vehides at random, searching hous- 
es, questioning people. Not for no thing was 
he dubbed the “Black Pimpernel". There 
were dose shaves, and a couple of occa- 
sions when we were convinced he had been 
recognised by members of the public. But 
the beard remained It was there when pho- 
tos taken in an Algerian army camp ap- 


peared in the press. And it was still there 
when he was eventually arrested in How- 
ick on August 5, 1962. 

We were to come across other examples 
of this streak in his personality. His in- 
sistence at Pollsmoor prison that he had 
to have a certain brand of hair oil, and no 
substitute, became an issue of consider- 
able importance to him. We dubbed it “the 
Pantene crisis". The prison warders 
searched for it high and low but Mdala 
would not accept that it was not available. 
I think he even complained to Mrs Helen 
Suzman, and this led to a renewed search. 
At last Chief Warder Brand managed to lo- 
cate the last remaining stock of Pantene 
at some pharmacy. We were saved from 
another call to “action”. 

In prison, there were some relatively 
minor incidents that may add another and 
perhaps contradictory dimension to our un- 
derstanding of Mdala’s personality. In 
1982, when five of us were transferred to 
Poilsmoon it was the first time since our 
arrest that we were put together in a com- 
munal cell. We were able to observe one 
another’ s habits and, where necessary, ad- 
just to the novel situation. We were gen- 
erally early risers but Mdala was earlier 
than us and started with his exercises We 

had no problem with this, and not even with 

ms running-on-the-spot; but we did object 
when be extended this to running around 
the cell. 


On Robben Island, Mdala refused to kill 
the ants that invaded his and many of our 
cells, or the bees that hovered around us 
with threatening gestures. But then he did 
kill plenty of flies to feed the hungry 
chameleon that somehow strayed into 
our garden. And he took an active part in 
putting to death a seal that beached itself 

wfafle we were working at the seaside on 

Robben Island and subsequently helping 

to ^ it with glass from broken bottles and 

getting it ready for our cooks. 

Ihis m^ybe considered but a minor con- ■ ■ 
tradictfon in his complex personality. Whfle 
he has generally an enlightened approach 
to the practices, demands and problems : 
of modem society he is careful not to stray 
too far from many of the requirements of 
traditional life. 

There are questions that still loom 


picture of the man? Salnt-like quaSiesare 
there in abundance; but can he be de- 
scribed as a saint? Like all human beings, 
Mdala is not free of shortcomings, ”weak : 

nesses and failings. He is an uncommon 
amalgam of the peasant and the aristocrat 
the democrat par excellence, but not witii- 
out a touch of the autocrat at once proud 
and simple; soft and tenacious; deter- 
minedly obstinate and flexible; vam hnd 
spy; cool and impatient 

I’ve said all I can, for now. There can he 
no claim to objectivity in this article; writ- 
ten as it 15 by one who imapnlng g tipafly h g g 
a profound respect, a dmiration a nd fond- 
ness for Mdala. Ifet I hope it will make 
some slight contribution, towardsa' fuller 
Picture of the men ■ 
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Why Scotland 

should worry 
New Labour 


TONY BLAIR travelled to the country of his 
birth yesterday to try to rescue a dreadful 
political mess, in which he and his Scottish 
Secretary, Donald Dewar, have been com- 
prehensively outflanked by Alex Salmond. 

The Scottish National Party leader is a Hagg 
act the only politician who can consistently 
beat the Prime Minister at the populist game. 
Like Mr Blau; he instinctively understands 
public opinion. But part of the explanation for 
Mr S almond’s success is that he has his fin- 
ger on the pulse of a different public. Scottish 
public opinion, educated in its own schools 
and speaking through its own media, is quite 
distinct from English. 

New Labour's latest assault on the SNR 
claiming its “socialist" policies will ofiend 
“Middle Scotland”, reveals its tin ear for the 
country’s political dialect As far as most 
Scots are concerned. Middle Scotland is the 
bit around and between Glasgow and 
Edinburgh. There is no great gulf between 
the values of “Labour’s traditional base” 
and the “Scottish middle class”. They are one 
and the same. Scotland is a more cohesive, 
social-democratic society than England. 

Mr Blair’s very newness, the secret of his 
exceptional popularity in England, is also the 
secret of his relative failure north of the 
border. There were two things the Scots 
really did not like about the Conservative 
party of Thatcher and Mqjor its right-wing 
values and its south-east Englishness. These 
alleged faults attach themselves to New 
Labour too, albeit not to the same degree. 
And Mr S alm ond has exploited them with a 
slick professionalism that would make 
Miilbank Tower blush. The man who gave us 
“independence within Europe”, making the 
SNP vote both safe and modern, yesterday 
accused the Scottish Labour Party of being 
a “branch office” which, in a sense, it is. 

Labour’s mistake was not its policy of 
devolution, but its casual assumption that a 
parliament in Edinburgh would be a quick fix 
for what it thought of as “the Scottish prob- 
lem”. But Mr Blair should not panic. Scottish 
voters may use next year’s elections as a band 
of giant by-election, an excuse for a protest 
blast of Scottishness. But that will not mean 
they are ready to vote for independence -yet 
A majority may tell opinion pollsters they 
would do so, but opinion poll answers are 
notoriously subject to pocfeetbook pressures. 
English voters tell folk with clipboards they 
want to pay higher taxes for better services 
when they do not, and the Scots are not so 
different as all that. Fhced with higher taxes 
for the same services, Scots will hesitate. 

Mr Blair should worry, however; and not 
under-estimate the growing desire for state- 
hood, especially among the young. Meanwhile, 
the Labour Party has yet to face up squarely 
to the inefficiency, corruption and political 
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gangsterism which dominates Scottish local 
councils. When it has done so, the party in 
Scotland will need to recast its relationship 
with London in a confederate structure. Thus 
may Labour benefit from its Scottish scare 
and it will do the Scottish people good to 
consider independence as a real possibility. 

The traditional English response to 
Scottish separatism - “let them have it if they 
want it” - is patronising indifference dressed 
up as a statement of the obvious. A union of 
two countries is like a marriage. Of course, 
if one partner realty wants a divorce, they can 
have it, but that does not mean the other 
partner should be indifferent The English 
have got to understand - and Labour with its 
strong Scottish base is well-placed to help 
them do so - that Scotland is not just an 
accidental appendage, but a partner in the 
joint venture of Britishness. It is a strange 
historical construct but a valuable one. 
Scottish independence would bring both 
costs and benefits to the Scots, but it would 
Only diminis h the English 


Russia’s inability 
to bury its past 

LAYING BONES is easier than laying ghosts. 
Yesterday’s burial - or rather re-burial - of 
the bodies of Tsar Nicholas n and Ins fami- 
ly in St Petersburg, should perhaps have 
been a moment for Russia to come to terms 
with its past, or at least to reconnect with its 
old past 

And indeed it was. The fact that the last of 
the Romanov rulers, together with his wife, 
three of his daughters, the family doctor and 
three servants were disinterred, genetically 
tested and given the full pomp and glory of a 
state funeral, would have been impossible a 
few years ago. Yet the arguments and antics 
of the President. Boris Yeltsin, all served to 
show the occasion for what it was - fractious, 
inconclusive and slightly undignified. 

How could it be otherwise, considering the 
past Russia has been trying to forget, and the 


Tsardom it was trying to remember? Ours has 
been a century that has found it peculiarly 
difficult to come to terms with itself. 
Auschwitz, Katyn, Sebrenica, Cambodia - 
sometimes it has been as though each 
generation is condemned perpetually to 
approach the past by digging up the bones of 
the massacred and re-interring them. 

Fbr Russia, it has been harder than most 
They won the Great Patriotic War of 1941 - 5 , 
yet that glory has been sullied by the re- 
appraisal of Marshall Stalin, who led them to 
victory. Their role as first communist country 
and world beacon of socialism has been tar- 
nished by the revelation of the blood, deceit 
and hypocrisy with which the Soviet regime 
constructed it. 

Nostalgia for the ’Esars is not going to wipe 
this away. Russia has little reason to 
remember the Romanovs with pride, except 
as symbols of nationalism in foreign 
conquests. As figureheads, they served as well 
against Napoleon as against the Prussians. As 
rulers, they left the country in a semi-feudalist 


state, backward in its economy, corrupt in its 
government and oppressive in its bureaucracy. 

little has changed. The communist party 
and the Soviet Union proved to be the masks 
by which the new rulers pursued the same set 
of expansion abroad, and dictatorship at 
home, as their predecessors. Indeed, many 
would argue that Lenin, Stalin and the 
Presidents who succeeded them were little 
more than ’Esars in workmen’s clothing, leav- 
ing the country with the same problems of 
backwardness, inefficiency and oppressive 
bureaucracy that had characterised the 
preceding century 

It is comparatively easy for Britain, which 
lost an empire by pretending that it remained 
a worid power. But for Russia, shorn of 
empire and now told to shed every illusion, 
there needs to be some understanding from 
outside. Thank heaven the funeral of the last 
of Tsars did not go off with even greater 
popular fervour. The worid does not need a 
Russia dreaming of imperial glory again. Or 
yearning for the old dictatorship. 


The bitter reality of life on the 

of a sectarian swamp 


edge 


I had planned to write about some- 
thing different this time. 7 feared that 
three consecutive weeks devoted to 
Northern Ireland might begin to look 
like a columnist's monomania. But 
after the week we have been through, 
after the horror of BaUpmoney and the 
subsequent collapse of Drumcree, I 
know there is nothing else I want to 
write about It was the week the trib- 
alists sickened us with murder; the 
week of bitter infighting and weasel 
words, the week of hatred and tears, 
and most of all, the most important 
I week since the 'froubles began. 

Those who have reported Northern 
Ireland down the years know better 

than to create a pecking order of atroc- 
ities. There should be no league table 
of cruelly Bloody Sunday, Bloody Fri- 
day, the fireball of La Mon House, En- 
niskfflen, the ShankhiU Butchers. The 
list of horror would take pages to re- 
call T here are more than three thou- 
sand dpflfhs - each one a story of pain 
for somebody. 

And yeti sense that with the mur- 
ders of the three Quinn boys some ter- 
rible watershed has been passed. 
What kind of island is this, we ask, 
where children burn for the madness 

ofadulls? 

I guess that is a question many of 
the Orangemen at Drumcree were 

asking themselves as they packed up 

to go home. As one of them put it to 
me, simply: *T am sick to my heart" 

There was something tired and 
defeated about most of the Orangemen 
I spoke to this week. They were 
shnrfcpd by the murders, it is true. But 
the overriding impression is one of 
confusion. There was simply no map 
for this situation, and no amount of 
spin from David Jones or Ian Paisley 
about the “reaT cause of the murders 
was g oing to make them feel any bet- 


ter. Jones battled frantically all week 
to keep the cause alive, ploughing on 
with remarkable insensitivity while the 
majority of Orangemen deserted the 
cause of Drumcree in their droves. 

I spent the week in a small town in 
west Tyrone, close to the border with 
the Irish Republic. 'Hns is a place where 
Protestants have long felt themselves 
besieged by the forces of nationalism. 
Out there on the fringe of the Union, 
Protestants have always understood 
Hie imperative of group solidarity. 

But Drumcree and the Quinn mur- 
ders have changed everything. The 
unionist family here, as in so much of 
the province, is more divided than it 
has ever been. 

Throughout the week local mod- 
erates have been pubhdy abused The 
word “traitor” is regularly shouted at 
pro-Trimble politicians. But for once 
in the history of unionism, that bitter 
epithet has lost its powerful reso- 
nance. We know that the only betrayal 
now is on the part of those willing to 
threaten the hope of peace for the 
cause of tribalism. 

To many people in Britain the lan- 
guage and principles of hardline Or- 
sngftism are incomprehensible. After 
the Quinn murders, I suspect the 



from being perplexed by the rituals to 

profound antipa thy towards the 
Order's actions. 

The cause of the Union to which 
people like David Jones swear such 
loyalty has been badly damaged. If the 
mainlanders had little enough time for 
the idea of a British Ulster they have 
far less now. 

And yet I am not in the least 
mystified by the actions and words of 
people like David Jones or Joel fatten, 
the leader of the hardline Spirit of 
Drumcree group. When Patten hurled 


fergal Keane 

Wtiat kind of Ireland is 
this where children 
bum for the madness 
of adults? 

abuse and brandished his brolly at 
moderate Orangemen earlier this 
week, he saw himself as a defender of 
the faith and the protestant people. You 
may find that extraordinary, but don't 
for a moment doubt his sincerity. 

Four years ago I spent several 
weeks in Joel Patten's company. I was 
making a film about protestant iden- 
tity. One evening, coming towards 
the end of our filming, Joel produced 
a set of maps and set them out on a 
coffee table. The maps showed the 
streets of a small Armagh village 
from which Joel believed Protestants 
were being ethnically cleansed by 
the IRA 

He had colour-coded each building 
according to religion. If memory 
serves me well, the Catholic houses 
were green, the Protestant ones blue. 
The green shade was spreading, an- 
nexing Protestant territory. As Joel 
outlined the various murders of 
Protestants that had taken place, I had 
the feeling that I was listening to a con- 
versation from the 17 th century: the 


fearful planter surrounded by the 
wily, hostile natives. 

We walked around the town, Joel 
pointing out the buildings that had 
been “lost" to the Catholics. He 
showed me his local Orange Hall re- 
cently fire bom bed by nationalists. 

The final part of our film involved 
a debate between Joel and some of his 
colleagues and a group of Catholics 
from the south. Most of the south- 
erners had never travelled north be- 
fore. When Joel came into meet them, 
he conspicuously avoided shaking 
hands. The debate was reasonably civil 
and relaxed until 1 asked one of the 
southerners if he accepted Joel's right 
to be British. His answer was imme- 
diate and blunt "If you are born on the 
island of Ireland you are Irish. They 
are Irish." 

Joel immediately erupted. ‘You 
see. There it is. Just what I have been 
trying to explain. You are trying to tell 
me what n\y identity is,” he snapped. 
The argument went on and on. with 
no hint of accommodation on either 
side. And yet when it finished I re- 
member Joel standing and drinking 
tea with the southerners. By no 
stretch of the imagination could one 
say he was friendly towards them, but 
he did stay and talk and listen. 

In the wake of Drumcree it is hard 
to imagine Joel Patten or any other 
hardliner agreeing to drink tea with 
southern Catholics, let alone discuss 
the future of lister with them. The 
hardline faction will not have been 
given cause for doubt or self ques- 
tioning i?y the events of the past week. 
If anything, they will regard them- 
selves as more put upon, more right- 
eous in their cause. 

When I ran into Joel in the field at 
Drumcree, he told me the march 
along the Garvaghy Road was a make- 
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or-break issue for Protestants. And he 
made no secret of the fact that David 
Trimble was his ultimate target. Joel's 
candour convinced me that Drumcree 
was as much about destroying the 
moderates as it was about a sacred 
right to march. 

The hardliners have suffered a se- 
rious defeat at Drumcree, but they will 
not go away. Already they are prepar- 
ing for the next big battle; the decom- 
missioning of paramilitary weapons. 

This is an issue which strikes a 
much deeper chord with the Protes- 
tant community than the right to 
march down the Garvaghy Road. It is 
an issue on which Trimble cannot af- 
ford to be seen to concede. The 
courage he showed in calling for the 
Orangemen to quit Drumcree will 
have its price. 

One pro-Trimble assemblyman told 
me the Ulster Unionists would be com- 
mitting suicide if they went into gov- 
ernment with Sinn Ftein without some 
real movement on decommissioning. 

“There is no way I or anybody else who 
is pro -agreement could back David on 
that," he said. 

I believe him. If Trimble were to 
bade down on decommissioning, an al- 
ready divided party would more than 
likely collapse, bringing the Assembly 
down with it. 

And so the focus swings back to 
Gerry Adams and Martin McGuinness. 

Giving any credit to unionists may be 
difficult for them, but they must sure- 1 
■y recognise Trimble’s courage, ff B^ra^osftiw^HoiKa, 
they can go one step further and en- 1 2 Lumley Road, HoHey, Surrey RH6 7BR 
courage the IRA to make a practical j 

gesture on decommissioning then the > " 

moderates on the unionist side will be j 
able to ignore the bitter taunts of trai- [ 
tor. And without Trimble and his mod - 1 __ CTrnnF . 
erates there is no solution, only a I po stcode; . 
return to the sectarian swamp. | T el 
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Public spending • Japanese election 


JAPANESE ELECTION 


Reactions to the ruling party’s heavy defeat 
and the resignation of Ryutaro Hashimoto 

Mainichi SHIMBUN 

Japan 

"Voters had vented their anger at the failed economic policies 
of Hashimoto’s Cabinet and the Liberal Democratic Party 
(LDP). We feel, therefore, that it is onfy fitting that the prime min- 
ister should resign. The LDP has already begun the process of 
selecting a successor to Hashimoto. Japan needs to respond im- 
mediately to its economic crisis and cannot allow a political 
vacuum to develop. 

After passing emergency economic and financial legislation 
during the extraordinary Diet session, the new Cabinet must dis- 
solve the Diet and hold early elections in order to win the con- 
fidence of the people. The new Cabinet should be content to 
manage the economic crisis and prepare for the next election.'’ 


Sydney morning Herald 

Australia 

“There is the question of political leadership - or rather the lack 
ofit In Japan, politicians act tike fron tmen for bureaucrats who 
are themselves averse to reform because it might loosen their 
grip on power or upset vested interests. 

Trying to pursue structural reform, eliminate trade barriers 
or stimulate domestic demand can be tike trying to make water 
Sow uphill That is one reason why Japan is about to have its 
tenth prime minister in nine years.'’ 


The Miami Herald 

United States 

“Doomsday comes when Japan's economy collapses. Such is 
today's global economy; Japan twitches, Southeast Asia teeters, 
and South Floridians suddenly have reason to cringe at what might 
come next. On the optimistic side, Japanese voters sent a clear 
message to their leaders and the ruling liberal Democratic Party: 
Right the economy! So what does happen next? It is by no means 
certain that Japanese voters, though deariy ready for action, have 
been prepared for painful action." 


THE STRAITS TIMES 

Singapore 

“The vote is a protest, and a warning. Japan is being adminis- 
tered as if the economic crisis were but a passing phase, an aber- 
ration which the institutionalized practices of post-war Japan 
would absorb. But this recession is different. Japan’s economy 
needs structural reforms, not cosmetic tinkering, if the changes 
initiated by the promised bridge bank scheme and tax cuts are 
to be sustained." 


La Repubblica 

Italy 

“The resignation of Hashimoto is followed by a series of ques- 
tion marks. Japan can only solve its crisis if it understands the 
meaning of this vote: Japanese people expect more pervasive 
reforms to revive the country's economy.” 


LABOUR AND SCOTLAND 


The Scottish press on the dwindling support 
for New Labour 


Edinburgh 
Evening News 

Tbny Blair arrived in Edin- 
burgh today asking the Scots 
to trust him and his parly. 
Voters would be right to ask, 
why"? There’s no doubt why Mr 
Blair is here today - to bolster 
his parly’s position. No amount 
of spin-doctoring will help. 

He must tackle the 
Nationalist threat but before 
he does he must first lance the 
boll of sleaze, real or imaginary. 
Only then will people answer 
his call to trust Labour in 
Scotland again. 


Daily Record 

“He may have won the vote of 
Middle England, that heart- 
land of village greens and Tbiy 
ladies in twin sets and pearls. 
But Tony Blair is going to find 
himself bard pushed to do the 
same with what he calls Middle 
Scotland. For a start he’ll have 
trouble finding it. Scotland is 
hardly packed with twee 


villages filled with gleaming 
Volvo s and smug yuppies who 
still hanker after the days of 
Mrs Thatcher." 


SCOTTISH 
Daily Mail 

When Tony Blair launches a 
new charm offensive in Scot- 
land today he will effectively 
be firing the first shots in 
Labour's campaign for next 
year’s Scottish parliamentary 
elections. He would be wise not 
to underestimate the 
challenges which he and his 
party faces. He now faces an 
electorate more critical than 
that in the south. Hence his vow 
to win the hearts and minds of 
“Middle Scotland” - which 
certainly exists, yet such a 
phrase sits uncomfortably with 
Scottish self-perception. 

When the Prime Minister 
arrives here, he should 
recognise that the retention of 
Scotland as a voluntary and 
vital partner in the Union is his 
most urgent priority. 


MONITOR 

ALL THE NEWS OF THE WORLD 

Nelson Mandela • Labour and Scotland • Dick McDonald 


Two cheers for 
Chancellor Brown 


World Cup • Godzilla 



The South African press reflect on their 
President's life and career 


THE STAR 

There is little doubt that he will forever be renumbered as one 
of &e great South Africans, pcssibly thegreal^t.rfourain^ 

historyjfowfflberememberedas 



The Mirror 

Mr Brown and Tony Blair - 
for this was a joint effort - 
have proved beyond doubt 
that this Government’s heart 
is in the right place. It 
genuinely wants the proper 
care for the nation's sick and 
its children. And it is pre- 
pared to back that belief with 
hard cash. But the Chancel- 
lor must not be over-worried 
about raising the pay of nurs- 
es - and teachers and doctors 
too. They must be properly 
rewarded so they WANT to 
do their jobs. We trust that 
this commitment to health 
and education will work. At 
the price being paid, it must 


Daily 

Telegraph 

The Prime Minister emerges 
from the CSR looking side- 
lined. Middle Britain got 
short shrift when Mr Brown 
excluded all those with per- 
sonal pensions from his 
up rating of the basic state 
pension. That was hardly 
New Labour, particularly if it 


Verdicts on Gordon Broum's comprehensive 
spending review 


presages means-testing for 
the basic pension, as the 
Tories suspect Meanwhile, 
ministers will answer to 
Number U Downing Street 
almost as much as to Num- 
ber 10, and backbenchers 
will be encouraged to see Mr 
Brown, rather than Tony 
Blair, as the custodian of old 
Labour’s “caring" tradition. 


the Economist 

What does emerge from this 
exercise, however, is an 
element of political clarity. 
Rather than pulling off a 
piece of radical magic, 
Labour is simply offering 
itself as a government w illing 
to raise the share of the 
economy devoted to public 
spending It is willing to do so 
more than the Tories would, 
but iess than the Liberal 
Democrats. And, if Mr 
Brown is to be taken at his 
fiscal word, it is a govern- 


ment willing if necessary to 
raise taxes to finance this 
extra spending though not, 
on current evidence, in novel 
and desirable ways such as 
special taxes earmarked for 
health or schools, or greater 
imposition of user fees. 


Daily Mail 

What is beyond question is 
that the political position of 
this formidably ambitious 
Chancellor remains tanta- 
lisingly complex. This self- 
proclaimed moderniser was 
only too keen to present 
himself as a big spender in 
the old Labour tradition. The 
truth is that he is taking a 
worrying gamble by boosting 
public expenditure just when 
private enterprise is finding 
it harder to deliver the 
goods. But then, Mr Brown 
is not only obsessed by bal- 
ancing the books, he is also 
playing for the highest 
stakes of all. 


Financial 

Times 

Labour needed to show that 
it was doing something 
positive with power besides 
trying to run prudent 
monetary and fiscal policies 
and to reduce unemploy- 
ment Moreover; after severe 
squeezes under the Conser- 
vative’s, health and 
education need more money 
if they are to meet the legit- 
imate aspirations of a pros- 
perous nation. Within these 
limitations, the Government 
has done a creditable job in 
attempting to combine 
improved services with a 
prudent overall stance. 


The Guardian 

Most people will be stunned 
by the deft way Brown is 
combining high spending in 
key areas with help for the 
poor and a budget surplus. 

If Treasury claims that 
there are no “smoking guns" 
turns out to be true, the 
statement could turn out to 
be a defining moment for 
New Labour. 


nor for the size of his empire like a 

He is honoured for being the man who united adeeply divided 

roimby around his personality, with reason, logic, condhatiou, 
<-har m and intellect. 

♦ — . . 

Cape argus 

Unashamedly celebratory events like this one nm the risk of 
being self-defeating. NeiSon Mandela has come to symbolise all 
that fe and can be good about South Africa, the beloved coun- 
try still str agglin g to come to terms with the wounds of cen- 
turies. Mandela is fond of saying that it is not the kings and 
generals who make history, but the masses of ordinary people. 
That is true, but in this case one feels they could not have done 
it without him. 


Mail & Guardian V ” 

Mandela’s legacy to the nation is quite specific. The moment 
produces the man and he will be remembered above all for that 
moment on May 11, 1994, when he tookthe salute from the armed 
forces in the fore-court of the Union Building; one man, armed 
with 27years of silence, who destroyed an ideology. From log cabin 
to the W hile Souse. From mud hut to the Union Buildings. One 
thinks bade over the 80 years which have been thelfe of Nelson 
Mandela and marvels at the power of lost innocence. 


DEATH OF DICK MCDONALD 


Opinion on the death of a burger king 


NEW YORK TIMES 
United States 

From a single hamburger 
stand in Bernardino, the 
systematized approach the 
McDonald brothers developed 
to offer customers reasonably 
priced food at a rapid pace 
formed the cornerstone erf the 
fast-food business. 


la Times 

United States 

Dick McDonald was the man 
who first sketched the gold 
arches that have become the 
Cham’s internationally recog- 
nized icon. The two brothers 
started out with a barbecue, 
car-hop restaurant in San 
Bernardino in 1940. But after 


the war, as proliferating 
freeways increased customers’ 
interest in speed of service, they 
derided to update.. 


The Scotsman 

UK 

The golden arches symbolised 
the success of a man who cre- 
ated one erf the most enduring 
brands of the 20th century. 
Dick and his brother; Maurice 
"Mac" McDonald, created a 
drive-in restaurant From 
humble beginnings, serving 1& 
cent hamburgers and cheese- 
burgers, the idea evolved into 
McDonald's. The father of the 
burger chain industry leaves 

h ahind him a ma rketing gpninc 

and entrepreneurial spirit that 
came to epitomise the USA 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Stories from around the world 


Weekly World 
NEWS 
United States 

Married mem If you had it to 
do all ova: again, would you 
many the same woman? 

An international poll shows 
that most men would. Here’s 
how it breaks down according 
to nationality: 66 per cent of 
Japanese men would ask the 
same gal to be their bride. So 
would 79 per cent of Polish 
mem 86 per cent of French 
guys would re-walk that aisle 
with their current spouse. And 
a whopping 93 per cent of 
American men would wed the 
same woman. 


Jamaica Gleaner 

Jamaica 

The Minister of Agriculture, 
Mr. Roger Clarke, told his 
audience at the annual meeting 
of the Jamaica Agricultural 
Society that “Jamaicans are 
the laziest people on earth." He 
has got a point, but don’t think 


that laziness is the real cause 
of our lack of productivity, 
unless, of course, we are talk- 
ing about mental laziness. 

It is probably true to say that 
tiie low productivity of workers 
in Jamaica is mostty due to bad 
management 

Jama i cans always do best 
when they are under heavy 

m anners. Thafs why they do so 
well abroad. 


The Yemen 
Times 

Yemen 

The regime of Ali Abdullah 
Saleh regularly pays people to 
buy their loyalty. Bbr example, 
the President regularly pays 
local and foreign journalists to 
write nicely about his 
“achievements”. 

This is a bad policy. IT loyalty 
has a price, he Should see* that 
there are others who can pay 
better than him. The point is, 
if the system functions property 
it would not need to do this. 


■r : 


FILM OF THE WEEK 


GODZILLA 


Daily Yomiuri 

Japan 

It lias been tom asunder; the re- 
mains are barely recognisable; 
its former glory and power are 
now distant memories.This 
new version lacks the magic of 
its predecessors. It's an uneven 
escapade that leaves one dulled 
and dismayed. This Godzilla 
lacks a sense of potent drama; 
it’s mainly a series of monoto- 
nous mayhem and characters, 
human or otherwise, who are 
terribly disappointing. 


LA Times 

United States 

Tiie spectacle that is GodzOIa 
is simply stupendous, yet the 
film never loses either mo- 
mentum or its human scale. 
Enmmericb projects his vision 
of Godzilla's path of destruction 



so forcefully that you buy into 
its credibility with ease. Godzil- 
la, which delivers unpreten- 
tious fun with a blithe spirit will 
surely give that box-office be- 
hemoth Titanic a healthy nm 
for its money 


EVENING 

Standard 

UK 

There is nothing wrong with big 
dumb movies. And they don’t 
come much dumber than 


Godzilla - but there is a curi- 
ous anomaly between the 
catchline “size does matter” 
and the “reality" of the film. Be- 
cause the one thing you don’t 
take away from this two-hours 
plus of a monster movie is any 
awesome memory of scale. 


Salon Magazine 

Internet 

Watching Godzilla is like being 
inside a two-hour train wreck 
- the monster’s sheer scale, the 
ear-shattering soundtrack 
(dominated by the sound of 
cars exploding on to sidewalks 
after being dropped from ten 
storeys upi. the super-fast 
tracking camera work and 
computer-graphic wizardry, op- 
erate on you like a drug - a 
weirdly tacky one. but with un- 
deniable cheesy, short-term 
addictive power. 


Quotes of the Week 


“Who was it who said a temptation resisted is a true 
measure of character? Certainly no one in Beverly Hills" 
Joan Collins 

“Your voice is like a foghorn. Keep it down” 

A Commons official rebuking Charlie Whelan, 

Press Officer to the Chancellor 

“All my life until now, I've either been married or living 
with someone. I think it was just habit, like using the 
same handbag every day" 

TV personality Janet Street-Porter 

“I have had an opportunity to discuss politics with her 
at length and she still has a brilliant mind” 

Rod Hull on Baroness Thatcher 

“Hospitals are dangerous places" 

Health Secretary Frank Dobson 

“When you think about it, kissing is pretty disgusting. 
The human mouth is one of the dirtiest things on this 
planet - a dog's mouth is much cleaner” 

Hollywood heart-throb Leonardo DiCaprio 


FRANCE’S WORLD CUP VICTORY 


Responses to France's 3-0 win over Brazil in the Final 


Christian 

Science 

Monitor 

United States 

While the triumph may force the 
French to admit that Pont 
I'Eveque cheese is now only 
their second-greatest source of 
pride, one would guess that 
even French formers won’t 
mind. It's not often that the 
world is willing to join in a rous- 
ing chorus of Vive la France ' 


Le Monde 

France 

What the French team surely 
couldn't have expected, nor 
even dreamed of was that they 
would provoke such national 
bonding, that they would awak- 
en a whole country, that they 
could give so much joy to so 



many people. Perhaps it was 
that we saw in them the rep- 
resentatives and the hope of the 

next generation - which is in it- 
self just as important as win- 
ning the cup. 


The Hindu 

India 

For a society facing an assort- 
ment of socio-economic prob- 


lems. sectarian strife and vio- 
lence, France ’98 came as a 

balm, successfully pushing into 
the background the crippling 
strifes in the transport sector; 
and the fear of attacks from 
s ome g roups of Muslim funda- 
mentalists, France is basking in 
an unprecedented wave of joy. 

♦ 

The New 
Statesman 
uk 

_ There are moments in the 
history of any country when 
what takes place on the field of 
play is indicative of where the 
nation is headed. It may wefl be 
that Zinedine Zidane has re- 
leased the French from the grip 
jf Le and brought to (he 
Champs Elysees a new spirit 
and, more importantly, a hew 
“Ignment of social forces: 
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1 AAl pleased for the French. It could 
not have happened to a nicer 
People. Not quite true: it could have 
happened to a nicer people but it 
could not have happened to a more 
deserving people. Actually, that is 
not true either. It could have 
happened to us and we are a far 
more deserving people. But it 
never was going to happen to us. 
We do not have their luck. The luck 
of the French. 

I suppose 1 am not really 
pleased for the French at all; but 
the spectacle of a million of them 
pouring festively down the Champs 
Elysees. singing “Je ne regrette 
nen,* 1 last Sunday night - and a 
million Frenchmen cannot be 
Hxong - has reminded me of how 
I nearly was a Frenchman once. 

It is a funny phrase: “A million 
Frenchmen cannot be wrong." 


Yes, one million Frenchmen can be wrong 


considering that if you had to come 
up with a number of persons who 
are, ipso facto, bound to be wrong 
on all occasions and in all matters, 
your first choice would have to be 
a million Frenchmen. 

Sour grapes. I know. Put it down 
to the fact that when it comes to 
France, 1 nurse a grievance. Mad 
things fallen out differently, that 
could have been me bouncing up 
and down on the bonnet of a 
Citroen in a champagne delirium, 
chanting an Algerian’s name. 

How old was 1 when chance 
came my way on a sheet of graph 
paper, folded four ways inside one 
of those lined continental 
envelopes, the like of which I had 
never before seen? Thirteen? 
Chance is always female, and mine 
was called Adele. My new pen 
friend. From Aix-Ies-Bains. Anglo- 


French pen friendship was all the 
rage in the Fifties. It was meant to 
help us like each other better. Not 
enough, it seems. Lhat we had 
liberated them a decade before. 

”Les amis deplume." I seem to 
remember our French master 
calling them. But i may have made 
that up. What I haven't made up is 
that he gave a French name to 
everything, including the gym 
slipper he beat us with whenever 
we forgot its French name. Pierre. 

“Eh Wen. bend over. Jacobson. 
Pierre wants a word in your ear. 
What does he want?" 

“Unmet, 'monsieur." 

“And where does he want it?" 

“Dans moil oreiUe. monsieur." 

Cute euphemism, don’t you 
think: - oreUle ’’? But then there 
would have been trouble with the 
parents, had he started teaching us 



Howard 

Jacobson 


the French for arse. Euphemisms 
were his bag. Son sac. 
Euphemisms and nicknames. 
Mine was La Lune - the moon. 
Something to do with the long 
face 1 pulled whenever Pierre 
wanted a word in my ear. 


Anyway, I have him to thank for 
Adele. Even ff at 13. 1 wasn’t realty 
for her. It was the photo that sent 
me off the rails. Until the photo, 
everything was fine. Every fort- 
night, she would write and tell me 
about Aix. the sulphur springs, the 
swimming, the mountain flowers, 
the pellucid rivulets U reckon she 
bad looked up “pellucid rivulets") 
and every fortnight I would write 
back about the Pennines, the rain, 
the skytessness. the polluted rills 
(I had looked up “polluted rills”). 

I cannot say my heart was in it 
I never took seriously her 
suggestion that I come to Aix and 
bathe with hen for example. I had 
seen photos of my friends' pen pals 
and you would not have wanted to 
share a rivulet with any of them, 
however beneficent the waters 
might have been. 


Then her photo. I no longer 
have it, but I can see her still. My 
Adele. Eyes the colour of Savoy 
gentians, hair like alpine coni. 
But it was the breasts that landed 
me in trouble. The breasts and the 
tufty armpits. And the undulant 
abdomen. And the vuhiform V of 
the scarcegirt loins. And the creme 
Chantilly thighs. How was 1 to 
describe them? 

Did I have to describe them? Did 
1 have to describe them to her. 
since they were hers and she, of all 
people, must have known all about 
them already? Fair questions to 
ask. But then, did she realty have 
to show them to me In the first 
place? Was it absolutely necessary 
that she send me a snap of her 
wearing so little, and that Uttie 
being so tight ma peche, mon 
pechC, mon plat dufiur? 


My reasoning went like this. We 
were pen pals in order to help each 
other with the subtleties of our 
respective languages and the 
refinements of our respective 
cultures. When I wrote and told her 
that her breasts reminded me of 
twin domes, that her belly was a 
bosky thicket, that her thighs were 
two fair marble pillars which did 
the temple of the God s support and 
that sbe was deft toh God!> like 
ripe-drop cherries, what was I 
doing but acquainting her with 
the best of our English authors? 

I never beard from her again. 
Not a word. Gone forever, ma vie 
en rose, my chance to bathe my life 
away in Aix. And you ask me iT I 
regret nothing .... 

Fat chance. You see. you have 
to be French to be as philosophical 
as that. 


Father figure with 
the common touch 



* THE LUMBERJACK shirt it has to be 
admitted, did not exactly help. The 
Rt Rev George Carey. Archbishop 
of Canterbury and Primate of All 
England, this week “welcomed” 
HELLO! magazine into his home in 
“historic Lambeth Palace’’ and was 
pictured holding hands with his 
wife Eileen and “relaxing” in their 
private family apartment 

In the accompanying interview, 
he described himself as a “dreamy, 
meditative kind of chap” who would 
like to be remembered as someone, 
“to misquote Frank Sinatra”, who 
“did it God's way". 

He didn't believe in reincarnation, 
he said, but was open-minded about 
the existence of angels -especially 
4 since he reckoned he was married 
to one. The exclamation mark at the 
end of the magazine's title is there 
for good reason, it seems. 

It was all grist to the mill of the 
Carey- knockers in the spiritual 
smart set as they prepared for the 
13th Lambeth Conference which 
begins in Canterbury today. It brin^ 
together 798 Anglican bishops from 
across the globe for their once-a- 
decade gathering to discuss the 
future of the world’s second largest 
community of faith. 

“George has come a long way 
from nowhere,” said one, pointedly. 
“This is exaetty the kind of thing that 
leaves him so open to ridicule,” said 
another. “Runcie would have got 
away with it because of his setf- 
> deprecatingsenseofself-mockery; 
"W but irony is not George’s strong 
point,” said a third. 

There is, for all our talk of equal 
opportunity stfll something tremen- 
dously class-conscious about British 
society. The “Bow-born and Da- 
genham-bred” archbishop -with his 
bluff rather blustering way of speak- 
ing, his evangelical directness, and 
liis early proneness to gaffes - is an 
easy target for snobbery. 

“He's too concerned with 
impressions and too obsequious to 
royalty." said one spiritual sophis- 
ticate. “There’s something sKghtty 
pompous and posturing about his 


Saturday profile 

George Carey 


style,” said another. "Basil’s not 
cleverer than George," said a third, 
who was dearly also on first name 
terms with Cardinal Hume, “but he 
manages to put himself over as a 
spiritual guide for the modern 
world; it’s not gravitas. it’s some- 
thing to do with charisma”. 

Already the traditional Lambeth 
Conference corridor activity - of 
jockeying to position your favourite 
for the Cantuar succession - has 
begun. (The urbane Bishop of 
London, Richard Chartres, is most 
favoured -but only if be does some 
nifty footwork and begins to ordain 
women priests, something which the 
other main candidate, the Arch- 
bishop ofYork, is steadfast agains t 
If they fall Rowan Williams, the 
clever but holy Bishop of Monmouth, 
who chairs one of the key Lambeth 
sessions, is a strong candidate). 

But the fact is that Dr Carey can 
choose not to retire until he is 70 in 
eight years’ time, and the signs are 
that he may hang on. Fbr George 
Carey has another side to the one 
so easily parodied. Behind the 
scenes, he is a more complex char- 
actec Often caricatured as an evan- 
gelical he is much influenced by 
Catholic spirituality and ecclesiol- 
ogy; there are more eucharists per 
week at Lambeth now than under 
his predecessor, Robert Runcie. 

George Carey is a plain man, but 
not illiberal. Though he takes a tra- 
ditional line on homosexuality - the 
flashpoint fbr Lambeth in the weeks 
abead-he is, when dealing with in- 
dividuals, a man of pastoral breadth 
and more liberal than supposed. 

He has, in recent times, displayed 
increasing sureness. He speaks out 
less often, but what he says is much 
stronger. At Diana’s funeral, he 
presided with quiet authority and his 
Thought Jb r the Day on radio that 
morning was beautifully judged. 

His speeches and sermons over 


the past two years - rarely reported 
- offer consistent, carefully 
prepared statements on secularism, 
morality education, unemployment, 
marriage and international debt If 
not scintillating, they are serious - 
minded and sound. 

There are fewer gaffes, too. 
Indeed, his most recent blunder, as 
reported in the press, has been 
subject to a different analysis in the 
run-up to Lambeth. He annoyed 
Rome with remarks he made in 
Luxembourg’s Catholic cathedral in 
April when be reminded the Pope 
that the Eucharist does not belong 
to one denomination: “We do not 
own iL rather, it is a gracious gift 
from God.” And he asked the Vati- 
can, in fairly mild language, to be 
more generous in interpreting the 
provisions of its own canon law. 

The Pope went huffy and it was 
seen as a gaffe. But Carey knows his 
Catholic theology (he studied in 
Romei and it is perhaps no coinci- 
dence that senior Third World 
figures in the .Anglican Communion 
think it was deliberate. “He took a 
hard line because he was getting 
nowhere with the present Pope.” one 
told me. “He is preparing for the 
post- John Paul D agenda." 

Subsequent developments, in 
which the ailing Pope has tried to 
nail down doctrinal orthodoxy while 
he is still around, have only 
confirmed that view. 

The Vatican's dogma watchdog. 
Cardinal Ratzinger, recently said 
Pope Leo XIII's 1896 declaration of 
Anglican ordinations as "absolutely 
null and utterly void” still holds as 
"definitive" truth. And the Pope’s let- 
ter. Ad Tuerutam Fidem (For the 
Defence of the Ftiilh*, has threat- 
ened to excommunicate Catholics 
who stray from the Vatican line. 

Carey has prepared carefully for 
Lambeth. At the last conference in 
1988 there was a threat to the 


continuing unity of the commu- 
nion on the issue of women priests. 
This time the faultline between 
liberals and conservatives is over 
whether practising homosexuals 
should be ordained. 

The temperature is heated. A 
year ago, 80 Third World bishops 
produced the Kuala Lumpur state- 
ment stating that “setting aside of 
biblical teaching in such actions as 
the ordination of practising homo- 
sexuals and the blessing of same- 
sex unions calls into question the 
authority of the Holy Scriptures. 
This is totally unacceptable to us." 

Their stance was endorsed by 44 
more conservative bishops meeting 
in Dallas - and later, Archbishop 
Moses Tay of Singapore threatened 
to move to “expel those provinces" 
who did not agree. 

The liberal bishops of the United 
States counter-blasted with the 
ultra-progressive Bishop John 
Spong of Newark branding the 
conservatives as uninformed, 
superstitious and backward folk 
whose literal interpretation of the 
Bible “has become one of embar- 
rassment to the cause of Christ” 

And he accused the Archbishop 
of Canterbury of having “no moral 
credibility” and “disappointing 
those who expect more of his 
leadership role.” 

Carey responded by censuring 
Spong for his “hectoring and 
intemperate tone”. But be did more. 
He continued his programme of 
visiting Anglican Communion 
countries - now up to 64 - to engage 
in quiet bridge- building. 

If his lack of a patrician manner 
has lost him points at home, it does 
the opposite abroad. “He’s very 
good at understanding the 
commonwealth culture and has an 
ability to relate to people in less 
sophisticated cultures," said one 
Lambeth insider. 

That view was echoed by one 
prominent Third World Christian 
who told me: “His manner is not 
aristocratic, colonial, or military. 
He’s been genuinely trying to listen 



George Carey’s political nous bas surprised many among his fractious flock 


Herbie Knott 


to the people of the South and 
wants to build our capacity to do 
things ourselves rather than having 
everything done by the West. He’s 
a father figure, and he has created 
lots of space for everyone." 

It may be that Carey’s political 
ability has been under-estimated, for 
he has not just tried to spot the un- 
exploded bombs in advance, be has 
also cleverly prepared the ground 
fbr a Lambeth Commission on Sex- 
uality That could buy time until the 


communion is ready for compro- 
mise - and allow the conference to 
get on with its other business on 
mission, youth, euthanasia, ecu- 
menism. relations with Islam, and 
the immorality of international debt 
The perennial Anglican Question 
is always about where its authority 
actually lies. Domestically, Carey is 
in the process of trying, through 
reforms which come into force in 
the autumn, to create an 
Archbishops’ Council which will 


impose some strategic direction 
upon the unruly Synod which 
allegedly governs the church. 

Whether they work remains to be 
seen. But on the international scene, 
there can be no such equivalent 
Archbishops of Canterbury must 
manage the Anglican Communion 
through diplomacy and force of per- 
sonality. The next three weeks will 
prove to be the most public of tests 
for the Carey style. 

PAUL VALLELY 


A genius trampled by Hollywood’s populism 



IT WAS in 1958 or 1959 that a 
small diligent army joined the 
National FUm Theatre because 
it announced a season that 
would show all the available 
work of Ingmar Bergman. 
That extraordinary man was 

‘^40 then, and he had lately 
? captivated art-house movie- 
goers all over the world with 
two sombre, yet lyrical films. 
' both in engraved black and 

I white, that seemed to show 
modern men and women still 
engaged in their eternal dance 
with life and death (all at the 
height of atmospheric testing of 
nuclear weapons). Those films 
were The Seventh Seal and 
Wild Strawberries. 

The season that unwound to 
packed, rapt houses beneath 
Waterloo Bridge, allowed us a 
chance to see tor re-see) 
Smiles of a Summer Night. 
Sawdust and Tinsel, Summer 
with Monika, Summer Inter- 
|f lude - remember those bur- 
nished summers, with the sun 
kissing the water; the leaves 
and the pouty body of Harriet 
Anderson? 

People said Bergman was a 
master already ; they noted how 
in casting Victor SjOstrom fo 
Mid Strawberries, he had 
extended the rich, humanist 
tradition of all Swedish cinema. 
They remarked on bis great 
actors, and actresses. For 
Ingmar Bergman might be 


famously depressed, ascetic, 
withdrawn and shy-but did he 
have an eye for women. He was 
a great artist and a great movie 
director, and in 1958, of course, 
just about all the famous 
directors were alive stiff and 
working: Hawks and Hitchcock; 
Lean and Powell; Chaplin and 
Keaton; Renoir and Cocteau, 
and Fritz Lang and Luis 
BunueL In onty a few years’ 
time, they would be joined by 
more - Godard and Truffaut; 
FfeUini and Antonioni; Satyajit 
Ray and Akira Kurosawa. 

Times pass. But a few days 
ago. on 14 Juty 1998, Ingmar 
Bergman was 80. He does not 
really function as a director 
any more; he is most reluctant 
to leave Sweden, and I daresay 
he has times still when his 
shyness and melanchoty are 
unbearable. However, if he had 

done nothing before 1958, the 
years since have built another 
string of films to get him into 
heaven for its darker 
alternative) - Through a Class 
Darkly ; Winter Light, The 
Silence, Persona, Shame, Cries 
and Whispers, Fanny and 
Alexander, After the Rehearsal 

You will gather from such 
titles that Ingmar Bergman 
has not yet taken on epic 
spectacle, the great monsters of 
our dreams, special effects, or 
the championship of James 
Cameron. Rather, he bas 


SATURDAY ESSAY by DAVID THOMSON 


worked in the absolute certainty 
that there never has been, nor 
ever will be. an effect on the 
screen more special than a fine 
face, in close-up. encountering 
an experience or an idea - a 
moment merely - that alters life 
for even So there is surely a 
world in which Mr Cameron 
remains king, and it may seem 
extensive and satisfying to him. 
But that is only because he still 
lacks the wit the daring, the 
maturity or the inescapable 
need to enter the dream scape 
of Ingmar Bergman and those 
small economical films of his in 
which so much of life is 
contained and pondered over. 
Mr Cameron may be the king of 
the world because of Titanic, 
but Ingmar Bergman is the 
possibility of ice in the water, or 
sunlight on the changing 
surface of the sea 

That mix of chill and warmth 
was not always evident- For 
years, in Sweden and beyond, 
Bergman was regarded as an 
intimidating pessimist and a 
very difficult young man. In 
fact as early as 1946. he was 
nearly caught up in a strange 
land little known* foray from 
Hollywood. The producer David 
0. Selznick, was determined to 
make a picture of A Doll's 
House in Scandinavia, with 












Sombre yet lyrical: ‘Wild Strawberries’ 


Kobal 


Dorothy McGuire and Robert 
Mitchum as the leads! He 
actually hired Bergman to do 
the script (and prevailed upon 
him to give it a happy ending!'. 
Selznicfe's European agent 
reported that Bergman was; "a 
queer looking individual: very 
young, terribly thin and tall with 
hair down to his shoulders, and 
huge eyes deep in his head.” 

That film was never made, 
and Bergman never went to 
Hollywood. Still in the mid- 
1970s - by which time, he was 
celebrated all over the world 
and had cut his hair - he had 


another near miss. He was 
charged with income-tax fraud 
in Sweden; he had a break- 
down (he had many), left 
Sweden, came dose to doing an 
American picture, and actually 
made a film. The Serpent's Egg. 
in Germany. He has nursed 
unhappiness: his 1993 novel. 
The Best Intentions, rather 
harps on the dismay and pain 
of his childhood: he has had 
several marriages and several 
more affairs, and plenty of his 
titles cry out with the anguish 
of being alive. At the same 
lime. Bergman has been a 


survivor and a shrewd comic 
observer, as well as someone 
moved by ordinary souls: 
Waiting Women, Smiles Of a 
Summer Night and Ftmny and 
Alexander can be very funny. 

Hjs greatest subjects have 
remained guilt and doubt along 
with the chance that love or 
work can deflect people from 
their pain. He has been a 
religious man - yet without a 
god: he is a family man, who 
recoils from the suffocating ties 
of that institution. He steadily, 
albeit neurotically, explores the 
paradoxes of liberty and servi- 
tude: he bas never lost his thrill 
at people engaged in seif cross- 
examination. And there is a 
handftil of films - Persona. Cries 
and Whispers. Fanny and 
Alexander. Sawdust and TinseL 
W3d Strawberries ior pick your 
own five) - that are immortal. 

As I said, times change. In 
the years immediately after 
Bergman’s international 
success, there was a reaction. 
That’s when people smiled war- 
ily at the “Nordic gloom”; that's 
when the sheer perfection of his 
work became a little oppressive 
It was also the moment when 
the English-speaking film crit- 
ics discovered, or reclaimed, the 
virtues of the “entertainment” 
movie. In that mood, some felt 


that Bergman was elitist, too 
solemn and too humourless in 
his anguish. 

That passed, swept aside by 
the sequence of films and the 
clear development in the artist’s 
mind. It is not very relevant to 
call Persona or Cries and 
Whispers “too solemn” - it is 
like complaining that Mahler 
will break your heart By now. 
the tradition of the entertain- . 
ment movie is more 
questionable, or suspect There 
was a time, from the 1920s. say, 
through to the early 1970s, when 
it seemed vital and lively and 
when its best exponents were 
fit to be put beside Renoir; Ozu. 
Dreyer, BunueL and so on. 

But the kingdom of James 
Cameron now is less enviable or 
remarkable, less honest or live- 
ly. Indeed we’re bound to won- 
der whether the modem 
Hollywood would have lime or 
space for Hawks, Lubitsch, 
Preston Sturges, Max Ophuls, 
von Sternberg, and so on-Tbday, 
there is nothing like the confi- 
dence there was in 1958 thatwe 
live in a time of great film-mak- 
ers. There is Bergman (retired), 
there is Robert Bresson (not 
likety to work again), (here is An- 
tonioni tin poor health). Will 
Kurosawa direct again? There 
is plenty of talent in America, but 
is there one director there un- 
mistakably possessed by great- 
ness? Is tbe culture of 


film-making capable of replac- 
ing all those who have died? Or 
do we face a range of careers - 
like Scorsese, say - where early 
promise has made middle age 
especially disappointing? 

Ingmar Bergman never lost 
his trust in Sweden, where only 
“small” films could be made. 
But he trusted that their size 
would materialise in the minds 
of viewers. He worked out of 
habit love and vocation: he 
shunned the fame and oppor- 
tunities that came with success. 
One suspects, that he was never 
touched by the fame, or 
persuaded that he had dealt 
with all his own questions. He 
stands less as a film-maker 
now than as one of those 20th 
centuiy figures who dealt in the 
imagination: like Bacon and 
Freud; Calvino and Kafka; 
Mahler and Stephen Sondheim. 
It just happened that he was a 
film-maker, largely oblivious of 
this centuiy ’s daft cult about 
film-making. 

If ever a time returns when 
people make films as privately 
as they might paint or write 
poetry, then the example of 
Bergman will stand clear And 
if film perishes, or is consumed 
in so many other frantic cults, 
then Bergman's films may 
seem like one of those vestiges 
of other times - like the Sistine 
ChapeL the miracle plays, or the 
frenzy of Charlie Parker's 78s. 
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Professor 


Herbert 


Nicholas 


BOTH AS a teacher and as a writer; 
Herbert Nicholas's academic inter- 
ests were focused on politics and 
institutions in Britain and in Amer- 
ica This made him seem increas- 
ingly old-fashioned in an academic 
world of proliferating disciplines 
and sub-disciplines, but these inter- 
ests were rooted in the deeply felt 
experiences of wartime and a 
personal conviction that it was 
principally through the proper 
working of such institutions and of 
the political process that future 
catastrophe could be avoided. 

The politics and institutions of the 
United States and her relations 

with Br itain remained for him a sub- 
ject worth studying because he saw 
America in the days of Roosevelt as 
a positive and vital force for good; but 
he recognised and accepted, with 
some sadness, that a younger gen- 
eration took a rather different view 
after Vietnam and Watergate. 

He was bom in 1911 in the small 
South Wales mining village of Tte- 
harris, the youngest of the seven 
diikirenoft^RevWniiamN'icholas, 
a Baptist minister. From Ms Gather; 
he inherited a sharp, quick-witted 
sense of humour and an interest in 
politics. Tike his father; he was a life- 
long Liberal, admitting to a prefer- 
ence for the Gladstonian version his 
father had admired. 

As the baby of the family, he was 
a little spoiled, all the more so after 
an attack of rheumatic fever which 
kept him home from school Until the 
age of ll he was taught at home by 
his two eldest sisters, Eveline and 
Doris, his world happily centred on 
the the Park in TTeharris, sur- 
rounded by die numerous members 
of his mother’s family. 

He was then sent to school in 
Cardiff from where he won a schol- 
arship to Mill Hill School. In 1930 he 
was awarded both a place at New 
College and an exhibition at St 
Edmund Hall to read for a degree 
in Classics. He chose to go to New 
College. 

New College was to him a reve- 
lation and a liberation and he loved 
every minute of his time there. 
Partly because of his exuberant en- 
joyment of Oxforil partly because he 
had no great talent for writing Greek 
and Latin prose, much less verse, he 
obtained only a third class in Clas- 
sical Mods, the first part of the 
course. But when he started to 
work for Greats, he found his niche. 

New College in the early Thirties 
had talented and inspiring classical 
tutors. He was taught philosophy by 
Isaiah Berlin (who was only two 
years older than himself), and an- 
cient history by Christopher Cox, 
both of whom remained lifelong 
friends. These experiences were 
central to the formation both of the 
historian and the sociable man: 
throughout his life Nicholas com- 
bined learning and teaching with the 
cultivation of warm friendships. In 
1934 he was awarded a First in 
Greats. He spent the following year 


The politics and 
institutions of the 
United States 
remained for him 
a subject worth 
studying because 
he saw America 
in the days of 
Roosevelt as a 
positive and vital 
force for good 



at New College as a senior scholar 
studying history. 

In 1935 he set off for the United 
States as a Commonwealth scholar 
with the intention ofbecominga his- 
torian of the 17th century at yhle Uni- 
versity. But New Deal America 
proved more engaging and was to 
become one of his particular inter- 
ests. Fbr many years he taught a 
special subject in the Oxford 
history school on the subject 

On his return to England in 1937 
there were few academic posts for 
an increasingly reluctant 17th- 
century expert who was becoming 
ever more aware of impending war 
and the importance of America 
when this happened. For a year he 
survived without a job until finally 
he was elected to a lectureship in 
politics at Exeter College. 

He was there throughout the 
wan becoming a full Fellow in 1944, 
but from 1941 until war ended he was 
based in London during the week 
working at the American desk of the 
Ministry of Information with (he jour- 
nalist Robin Cruickshank. This too 
was a formative experience. Out of 
it arose Nicholas’s Washington 
Despatches 1941-45 U98U, letters 
from Isaiah Berlin in Washington to 
London during the war. 

In 1951 he returned to New Col- 


lege, remaining a Fellow for the rest 
of his life. Initially he taught Politics. 
In 1956 he became Reader in the 
Comparative Study of Institutions 
and in 1969 was the first holder of the 
Rhodes Trust Chair in American 
History and Institutions. During 
this time he published a stream of 
books and papers, written in elegant, 
witty, arresting prose on Anglo- 
American relations and a variety of 
other primarily American subjects. 

In 1988 he made the last of many 
visits to America to cover the pres- 
idential election, an event he bad 
never missed since the war It was 
in the field of election studies that 
he made his one rnqjor and impor- 
tant contribution to English political 
studies when, in 1951, he published 
The British General Election qf 
1950 in the Nuffield series. 

Nicholas had always been loyal 
and loving to the people and the in- 
stitutions which had matured him. 
The lOyears after his retirement in 
1978 were largely spent m caring fbr 

his two sisters. When Eveline died 
in 1987 he devoted his energies to 
running the newly set up develop- 
ment office at New College, a task 
he performed with flair and charm. 

But in 1991, weeks before his 80th 
birthday, he suffered a stroke which 
rni parrari his memory. Thereafter be 
lived quietly, moving to be near my 
family, of which he became a much- 
loved member. 

Herbert Nicholas was a man well 
liked and respected within the uni- 
versity and loved by his many 
friends on both sides of the At- 
lantic. With all his achievements he 
remained modest and unassuming, 
willing to help even a 14-year-old 
schoolboy to understand the basics 
of his subject. He had the directness 
and honesty of a child without being 
in the least naive. His judgements 
of people and events were shrewd, 
profound and reliable. But above all 
he was fun. He had an exuberant 
love of wordplay and an irrepress- 
ible boyish sparkle, an infectious 
tenor chuckle, and an appetite for life 
and new experiences even when old 
age and ill-health had marked him. 



Jacqueline Beaumont Hughes E*hebey shows Martin Clinch of Blackheath, London, how to hold a bat, 1951 Hutton Getty 


Herbert George Nicholas. Ameri- 
can historian: bom Treharris. 
Glamorgan 8 June 1911 ; Com- 
monwealth Fund Fellow in Modem 
History, Yale University 1935-37: 
Lecturer, Exeter College, Oxford 
1938, Fellow 1946-51; American 
Division, Ministry qf Information 
and HM Embassy, Washington 
1941-46; Faculty Fellow, Nuffield 
College Oxford 1948-57; Nuffield 
Reader in the Comparative Study 
qf Institutions, Oxford University 
1956-69, Rhodes Professor qfAmer- 
ican History and Institutions 1969- 
78 (Emeritus); FBA 1969: Fellow , 
New College , Oxford 1951-78, 
Emeritus FeUow 1978-80. Honorary 
Fellow 1980-98 ; Director, New Col- 
lege Development Fund 1989-94 ; 
died Oxford 3 July 1998. 


Arthur Phebey 


ARTHUR PHEBEY was one of that 
small band of professional sports- 
men, more prevalent 50 years ago, 
who were sufficiently adept at more 
than one sport to be offered sepa- 
rate engagements. The fact that 
Phebey chose to play cricket for 
Kent, rather than football for a 
League dub, is another indication 
of how much the world has 
changed. 

Phebey was a handsome man and 
an attractive right-hand batsman 
who played 320 matches for the 
county in the period 1946-61. An at- 


tacking player he was good enough 
technically to be promoted in the 
order and formed, with Arthur Fagg. 
a profitable and stable opening 
partnership. 

He passed 1.000 runs in a season 
nine times, his best year being 1959 
when he reached 1.800 runs at an av- 
erage of 33. He fielded mostly at gutty 
(205 catches), hit 12 centuries and 
went on to serve the Kent commit- 
tee for a further eight years until 
1991, becoming chairman of the 
cricket sub-committee. 

Phebey was a schoolboy inter- 


national at both football and crick- 
et and played inside right for 
Dulwich Hamlet and Hendon. He 
might have joined Charlton Athlet- 
ic or Arsenal During the Second 
TOxid Vfarhe served as a fighter pilot 
in the Fleet Air Arm and later be- 
came director of a construction 
magazine. 

Derek Hodgson 


Arthur Henry Phebey, cricketer. 
bomCatford, Middlesex l October 
1924; twice married (one son, one 
daughter >; died 3 July 1998. 


Mary Cairncross 


MARY CAIRNCROSS was one of that 
generation of English women who 
made their life principally in bring- 
ing up a large family and looking 
after a busy and successful husband 

- in her case the economist Sir 
Alec Cairncross. But by her 
warmth, her vigour and also her 
mild eccentricities, she touched the 
lives of many more people than 
she might have done had she 
chosen a conventional career. 

She was bom Mary Glynn in 
1919, to a military and professional 
family. Her father was an army of- 
ficer who serred in the Boer V&r and 
India; her brother who died while 
still in his twenties, was a doctor. 
Other family members were engi- 
neers: the north pier at Tynemouth 
and the docks in Bombay bear their 
names. It was a little unusual - but 
only a little fbr someone from this 
scriofsotidprofessionalfaErdy-that 
she should herself go to university, 
to Bedford College, London, where 
she read Sociology 

Fbr Mary Cairncross (she mar- 
ried in 1943) the femily history of ser- 
vice to country took the form of 
running homes in London, Fans, 
Washington. Glasgow and Oxford - 
where Alec was variously Chief 
Economic Adviser at the Treasury, 
an international civil servant at the 
OEEC and the World Bank, Profes- 
sor of Economics and head of house 

- and bringing up five children. She 
was brieity a bousing manager on 
leaving university, but the main real 
“job”, at which she excelled, was 


I remember (as 
the young son-in- 
law) trying to 
warm some 
plates in the 
oven, only to find 
it occupied by a 
large microscope, 
gently baking 


when, in 1969. Alec became Master 
of St Peter’s at Oxford. As Master’s 
wife, she became guide, confidante, 
helper and friend to the generations 
of students who went through the 
college. 

She and Alec realised that there 
had to be something better than the 
normal stuffy “sherry with the Mas- 
ter” style of entertaining. So they in- 
vented the Sunday breakfast, more 
a brunch, at which undergradu- 
ates, their girlfriends, other young 
people and anyone else who was 
staying in the college would mingle. 
Shy undergraduates would find 
themselves being introduced to 
Buckminster Fuller or Lawrence 
Harvey. The family of a deposed 
African president would be wel- 
comed alongside the eminent Angli- 


can bishop. The shy would help feny 
food from the kitchen. Everyone was 
family; everyone was included. 

And so. a generation later, there 
are hundreds, maybe thousands of 
ex-students all around the world who 
remember that time as something 
special the moment they devel- 
oped confidence in themselves, the 
moment they saw there were solu- 
tions to seemingly impossible per- 
sonal problems, the moment they 
grew up. 

Fbr them, as for the great circle 
of other friends, it was the combi- 
nation of warmth and eccentricity 
which charmed and comforted. The 
warmth was self-evident, but maybe 
the eccentricity was even more 
memorable. 

Life was a search for the inge- 
nious solution to the practical prob- 
lem. I suspect that came from her 
father; who as a young cavalry offi- 
cer in the field in the Boer War 
caused something of a stir in the 
mess by always having fresh milk 
instead of tinned with his coffee. 
How had he managed to obtain 
such a luxury, a somewhat miffed su- 
perior officer enquired? He ex- 
plained that it was very simple: he 
milked his mare. 

So it was wholly in character 
that as a teenager Mazy should 
shoot a pigeon from her bedroom 
window with an airgun when she 
should have been revising for her 
exams. (Her father was so im- 
pressed by her marksmanship that 
she was immediately forgiven.) She 


claimed that she married Alec be- 
cause he was the one boyfriend 
who would willingly ride on the 
back of her BSA motorbike. She 
rock-climbed in the Peak District 
she fly-fished; she drove a road 
roller on her honeymoon. 

In later years she bound books, 
she made kites, she spun wool (from 
a Jacob's sheep) on a hand spindle, 
she watched birds, she learned 
Japanese. Her hand-drawn Christ- 
mas cards went to embassies, uni- 
versities. and presidential palaces 
around the world. 

But most people's abiding mem- 
ory will be Mary's determined hunt 
fbr that elegant solution. I remem- 
ber (as the young son-in -law) trying 
to warm some plates in the oven, 
only to find it occupied by a large 
brass microscope, gently baking. 

Why was it there? Well Mary 
wanted to examine some cheese 
mites which had arrived on a smelly 
cheese from France (to see if they 
were different from English mites) 
and the lenses of the family micro- 
scope had suffered from condensa- 
tion. Most people would have given 
up and used a magnifying glass or 
maybe taken the microscope to bits 
and cleaned the lenses. Mary 
popped it In the oven. 

Hamish McRae 


Mary Frances Glynn: bom Ripon. 
Yorkshire 12 January 1919: married 
1943 Alec Cairncross t KCMG 1967: 
three sans, two daughters »: died 
Oxford 26 June 1998 



Udi 

Eichler 


UDI EICHLER was a rare spirit in 
the worid of television; a thinker 

who cared. , . . 

A documentary television pro- 
ducer; he was not particularly in- 
terested in styles of film-making. Fbr * 
him, content was th e thing; his pro- 


Cairncross with fishing rod at Arncliffe, North Yorkshire!l^945 


of human experience-others shied 
away from. Bk, and bis colleagues', 

working method was rigorously hon- 
est None of that band ever set up 
an encounter; faked a scene, or for 
that matter shirked an issue. Ionce 
explained to a rnfldty aggrievedgov- 
ernment minister that not a syllable 
of the interview he had given us 
would be used because nothing be 
had said was of substance. He took 
it like a lamb -.well almost 
Born in Austria in 1942, during 
bloody Central European turmoil 
Eichler came to England after the 
Second Wbrld TOrasa teenager and, 
to our benefit made a new fife for 
himself here, securing an education, 
marriage, and a general traineeship 
attheBBC:Thierehisdearnnr^aiid 
directness of speech found expres- 
sion, in an organisation dedicated to 
reaching out to an audience. 

Eichler was one of the youngest 
ofa talented group of current affairs 
programme-makers who worked 
together at lime Grove in the Six- 
ties; precociously, with no hanging 
back, he boldly argued his corner. 
WitoPhiffip Whitehead and David El- 
stein, before the decide was over he 
left the BBC for TTV sensing at 
Thames a moment of opportunity 
when, as BBC current affairs shift- 
ed a noteh-.or two towards pop- 
ulism and the ratings FFV chose to 
aim up and in news, current affairs 
and documentary (drama peaks 
were still ahead), emulate and even 
better the BBC’s achievement 
ffirhW prmfr mtedharri truths rfi- 
rectfy in his personal life. For years 
he lived in an extraordinary com- 
munity in Kew, where men and 
women shared parenting, and 
discussed their problems and feel- 
ings in get-togethers on Sunday 
evenings. Eichler made a film about 
it Family Therapy, which was 
broadcast in 1995 as part of the 
States qf Mend series. 

His lifelong interest in therapy 
later led him to become a therapist 
himself. An early intimation of this 
came when a friend reported sitting 
in his office for ages while he jab- 
bered away on toe telephone in 
German. “Won't be long," he inter- 
rupted himself. “Just talking to 
my analyst” Ah, the days of toe 
unmonitored phone call. 

In toe Thames documentary de- 
partment Eichler pursued his in- 
tellectual interests, sharing space 
with kindred and maverick spirits; 
Ken Ashton, capturing with the 
camera East End crime; Richard 
Broad, filming Third Worid poverty 
and working-class history; Frank 
Cvitanovich retracing the road to 
Wigan Piet or sketching vignettes 
- of sport, or war or village life. 

Eichler was not a docum e ntarist 
to match any of these. He was a 
goodish film-maker. His forte, and 
what he will be remembered foe was 
toe studio, and toe worid of ideas. 

Fbr Thames, in the early Seven- 
ties he produced Something to Say. 
The interlocutor Bryan Magee 
chaired a discussion between two 
participants only, philosophers per- 
haps or Nobel prize-winners. Over 
the hour each put a case before ar- 
gument was joined Eichler aimed 
to generate light, not heal Some- 
thing to Say went out at llpm. 
Someone once claimed to have seen 
drinkers leaving a pub in time to get 
home to watch it 
Ibices, his first series for the new 
Channel 4, which began in 1987, 
pulled the same trick. Eichler pro- 
duced 42 of those lively: fearlessly 
lofty discussions, those appearing in 
them a roll-call of the thinking world. 
One early edition, on the artist 
under totalitarianism, featured 
George Steiner; Mary McCarthy 
and Joseph Brodsky, with A1 Alvarez 
in the chair. Latterly Michael Ig- 
natieff presided, his first television 
appearances. 

Why should viewers not see and 
hear their mteDectual idols? The rat- 
ings were tiny as ratings go, but 
more heard Voices than read liter- 
ary magazines. W?ek after week, un- 
fofiingty cheerful Eichler; without 
condescension, served up to the 
general public caviar of the mind. Wfe 

enjoyed the treat 
When fetal illness struck, Eic hlec 
lovingly supported by his second wife 
Judith Summers, called on ail his 
courage. He popped a s miling face 
round doors, bicycled from one 
mend to another; took his children 
sld-ing, saw his patients, cheered us 
all up. To the end, he shone. 

Urfi Eichler has died just as Chan- 
nel^ 4 is pondering whether to re- 
unite toe fire of highbrow television. 

It would be a deserved tribute were 
bis example to spark it off 

Jeremy Isaacs 

Gerald Rainmar (Udi Eichler), 
television producer and director 
andpsychotoerapist bom Graz, 
January 1942; married 
1962 Diana Davies (two daugh- 
tf 7 * marriage dissolved 1, 1997 
Judith Summers (one son); died 
London 3 June 1998 . 
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Donald King 


W - as a rae dieval schol’ 

f° a but ^ a brUUant 

curator with a firm view of what that 

the n? ^ eant ’ He s P ent 32 yeans in 
SL^SPS- of Textiles at the Vic- 

ft e last 

eight of them as Keeper. 

in 1 ?qo’? aS ^ 0rn m Hanw «R Middlesex. 

Ealing County 
SchQG for Boys, and joined the Ministiy 
Ot Kducabon as a young man. War had 
started and he was then called up 
serving in a variety of Intelligence 
posts ending with the Monument and 
Fine Arts Branch of the Control Com- 
nussion for Germany - proving to be a 
superb linguist with a particularly good 
knowledge of French and German - and 
gaining a foundation knowledge of the 

care of works of art. 

Post-war, on a grant given to ex- 
servicemen. he went to the Courtauld 
JnsOhrte of Art gaining a First in the His- 
tory of Art Late in 1948 he entered an 
open competition for an assistant keep- 
ership at the V & A. joining the Textiles 
Department In due course he was pro- 
moted to Deputy Keeper and finally to 
Keeper in 1972, a post he held until his 
retirement - civil servants leave at 60 
whatever their talents. 

In his early years at the museum he 
helped the then Keeper. George Wing- 
field Digby. to re-establish the depart- 
ment re-open the Study Room, and 
register many acquisitions. Six years of 
war left a great backlog of routine work 
which King demolished with the speed 
and efficiency he showed thro ugh out his 
career: His visual perception and reten- 
tive photographic memory were of enor- 
mous help to his colleagues. He could 
quote a useful page reference several 
years after reading a boob or article once. 

He appreciated the need to under- 
stand the structure of historic textiles, 
for these hardly ever bear signatures 
and have patterns related to a wide va- 
riety of other works of art. Only after the 
Second World War were curators taught 
the analysis of ancient textiles; King at- 
tended the first two international cours- 
es for textile historians, held in 1956 and 
1957 under the direction of Fdlix Gui- 
cherd at the Musfe dies Tissus in Lyons, 
the centre of French weaving since the 
18th century. 

On his second course, be was ac- 
companied by his new wife, Monique 
Ibury, formerly of the Cluny museum in 
Paris. She remained his constant com- 
panion and support, the epitome of the 
biblical virtuous woman. 

His achievements were many; one of 
the most memorable being the exhibi- 
tion of English medieval embroidered 
textiles, “Opus Anglicanum”, held In 


1863 - preceded by the birth of his son 
two days before the opening. The as- 
sembled vestments could represent an 
important conference of the medieval 
church. It was a measure of the respect 
which King commanded that lenders 
such as the Vati can , the cathedrals of 
Sens, Canterbury, Comminges, Pienza 
and Salisbury, as well as other ecclesi- 
astical institutions, were willing to lend 
such rare and fragile material. Private 
owners and the City livery companies 
also contributed and it was a splendid 
show. It demonstrated his quiet 
efficiency, no wasted time or resources. 

Donald King was a man of wide- 
ranging scholarship, a superb lecturer 
able to convey his own love and appre- 
ciation of the arts to diverse audiences. 
Renaissance embroideries, tapestries, 
medieval silks. Oriental carpets, fakes, 
he wrote cogently about them all His 
texts were elegant and stylish, with no 
unnecessary fects. (Who but he could 
write an important two-page minute in 
beautiful handwri ting without needing 
to cross out one comma?) 

In his reign at the V & A, the muse- 
um acquired at his prompting some 


The assembled 
vestments of his 
exhibition ‘Opus 
Anglicanum’ could 
represent an 
important 
conference of the 
medieval church 



Historical Notes 


Tony Collins 


Two very different 
nations at play 


The Erpingbam Chasuble, embroidered in England between 1-100 and 
1415: acquired by King for the Victoria and Albert Museum in 1967 


beautiful and important pieces such as 
a Venetian embroidered altar frontal 
designed in the workshop of Paolo 
Veneaano; the tapestry The Li/e of Man, 
later found to have been designed by 
Giorgio Vasari; and a large collection of 
late Antique textiles acquired from Uni- 
versity College London. A 19B9 issue of 
the periodical Textile History devoted 
to him publishes a complete list of 
them. He tracked down and re-attributed 
a number to the great and enduring ben- 
efit of the taxpayer. Several are on ex- 
hibition but, while they bear museum 
numbers and attributions, his part is 
never revealed on the labeL 
King never forgot a national muse- 
um’s real audience but never conde- 


scended either. Urbane, tactful, ap- 
proachable and friendly but good fun, 
with a dry wit he was also someone who 
had a grasp of strategy as weD as tactics. 

He became the President of the 
Centre Internationale des Etudes An- 
ri ens in 1977, but bad to relinquish the 
post when illness began to interfere with 
his duties. He was a popular President 
well able to soothe ruffled feathers of 
different nationalities. 

He suffered from Parkinson's disease 
at the end. “A long illness bravely 
borne" is the conventional description 
of those unfortunate enough to succumb 
to an illness such as Raririnsorfs. but this 
trite phrase does not express the tenac- 
ity with which Donald King continued 


to work long after the diagnosis, nor 
his wit and cheerfulness which re- 
mained undirainished for many years 
afterwards. 

Natalie Rothstein 

Donald Beeson King, civil servant 
museum curator and art historian : 
bom HanweH Middlesex 13 October 
1920: Assistant Keeper, Department 
of Textiles < later Department of Tex- 
tiles and Dress). Victoria and Albert 
Museum 1948-til, Deputy Keeper 1961- 
72, Keeper 1972-80; President Centre 
Internationale des Etudes Anciens 
1977-93: twice married r two sons, two 
daughters): died Richmond, Surrey 
10 July 1998. 


WHY ARE there two types of rugby? As the 
England rugby union side limped back 
from the southern hemisphere recently, 
the casual observer might well ask why 
rugby is a divided sport. The answer is 
simple - class. 

Following the founding of the Rugby 
Football Union (RFU) in 1B71, rugby 
rapidly became the most popular working- 
class sport in northern England. Until 1888. 
soccer was a poor second But the game's 
leaders did not welcome the huge influx 
and success of working-class players. To 
play rugby, most working-class players had 
to take time off work and not unsurprisingly, 
expected to be compensated for doing so. 

In 1886, attempting to stem the influence of 
the newcomers, the RFU introduced its 
first amateur regulations. A series of trials 
and investigations was launched to root 
out the evil of the “veiled professional". 

Ftear and loathing stalked the clubhouses 
of rugjby union. “The Rugby game, as its 
name implies, sprang from our public 
schools. Why should we hand it over without 
a struggle to the hordes of working men 
players who would quickly engulf all others?” 
asked the Yorkshire rugby player and 
cricketer Frank Mitchell. A Manchester 
supporter of the RFU argued: “If the 
working man cannot afford to play, he must 
do as other people have to do who want 
things they cannot afford - do without. 
Football is a luxury, not a necessity ... the 
said working man, by the way, being too 
often a man whom a thoughtless crowd has 
spoiled for the dry drudgery of everyday life.” 

At the RFITs 1893 AGM, northern dubs 
proposed legalising “broken time" 
payments to players who took time off 
work to play. Arthur Budd. a former RFU 
president laid out the stakes: “If the blind 
enthusiasts of working men's clubs insis t 
on introducing professionalism, there can 
be but one result - disuni on." After frantic 
campaigning on both sides, the amateur 
stalwarts won out and proceeded to 
prepare the ground for a split 

In the summer of 1895, the RFU 
formulated an even more draconian 
amateur code. The top northern clubs 
decided to cut their losses and, on 29 
August 1895, met at the George Hotel in 
Huddersfield to form the Northern Union. 
Within a dozen years they had reduced the 
players on a side to 13, abolished the line- 
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Lawrence DeUagfio, English rugby union 
captain Dairid Rogers lABsport 

out and replaced the maul with an orderly 
play-the-ball. Running with the ball and the 
scoring of tries became paramount Rugby 
league, as it became known in 1922, was 
now a different sport. 

But the difference was not confined to 
the rulebook. English rugby union 
returned to its roots as the game of the 
public schools, the universities and the 
professions. Rugby league became deeply 
embedded in its northern working-class 
communities, becoming, as Rich aid 
Hoggart and others have noted, an 
important form of working-class self- 
expression. Isaac Bashevis Singer once 
commented that Yiddish was probably the 
only language that had never been spoken 
by men in power. One could make a similar 
observation of rugby league - wherever it 
is played in the world, its players and 
spectators are almost exclusively working- 
class men and women. 

Despite union's abandonment of its 
amateur ideals, the chasm that divides rugby 
still exists. The 1996 Wigan versus Bath 
challenge matches demonstrated only how 
little the two games have in common. And 
anyone who goes to a Five Nations 
international at Twickenham and a Challenge 
Cup final at Wembley will find themselves 
visiting two utterly separate worlds. 

It has become fashionable to deny the 
importance of class in British society. But 
even a cursory glance at the two rugby 
codes today will still reveal two very 
different nations at play. 

Tony Collins is die author of "Rugby’s 
Great Split f (Frank Cass. £16.50) 
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Births, 
Marriages 
& deaths 

Deaths 


WHUBLEY: Yvonne, 
after a long illness, In Cam- 
bridge, on Wednesday 15 July 
1998. aged 81 years. Rinera] ser- 
vice at Cambridge City Cremato- 
riam East Chapel on Thursday 
23 July at tom. No flowers by 
request, but donations may be 
made to the Salvation Army, and 
sent c/o Harry Williams & Sons. 
7 Victoria Park, Cambridge. 


In Memoriam 


JOHNSON: Price on 19 July 1994. 
Love you always and forever. 
Warren. 


Lectures 

TODAY 

National Gallery: James 
Heard, “Snakes fiii). ‘Malig- 
nity of the Century*: Poussin: 
Landscape loith a Man 
killed by a Snake ", 12 noon. 
Victoria and Albert Museum: 
Charlotte Cotton, “How the 
V&A collects photographs''. 
2pm. 

TOMORROW 
National Portrait Gallery: 
Ann Kbdicek, “The BP Por- 
trait Award trends and high- 
lights ", 3pm. 


Birthdays 

TODAY. Mr Kenneth 
Armitage, sculptor, 82; Lady 
Bingley, Research Social 
Worker, City Corporation, 73; 
Mr Edward Bond, playwright 
and stage director; 64; Mr 
Richard Branson, founder 
and chairman. Virgin Group. 
48; Mr James Brolin, acton 
58; Mr Dave Cash, disc jock- 
ey, 56; Lord Daresbury, chief 
executive, the Greenalls 
Group, 45; Mr Christopher 
Daykin, Government Actu- 
ary. 50; Mr George Doggart, 
cricket historian and former 
headmastei; 73; Sir William 
Doughty, deputy chairman, 
Britannia Refined Metals, 73; 
Viscount Esher, former Rec- 
tor Royal College of Art, 85; 
Mr Nick Faldo, golfer 41; Mr 
John Fraser, former chair- 
man and chief executive, 
Ciba-Geigy, 67; Senator John 
Glenn, former US astronaut, 
77; Mr David Hemeiy, ath- 
lete, 54; Miss Elizabeth 
Jennings, writer, 72; Vice- 
Admiral Sir Louis Le Bailly, 
former Director-General of 
Intelligence, 83; Mr Dennis 
Lillee, cricketer, 49; Mr Nel- 
son Mandela, President of 
South Africa, 80; Mr Anthony 
Miles, publisher 68; Mr 
Richard Pasco, actor, 72; Sir 
Brooks Richards, former 
diplomat, 80; Sir Robert 
Speed QC, former Counsel to 
the Speaker, 93; Dr Martin 
Stephen, High Master, Man- 
chester Grammar School 49; 
Professor Hugh Stephenson, 
writer and journalist, 60; Sir 


Jamie Stormonth Darling, 
former Director. National 
Trust for Scotland, 80; Mrs 
Mary Stott journalist 91: 
Professor Steven Webb MR 
former Professor of Public 
Policy. Bath University. 33; 

Dr Basil Weedon. former 
Vice-Chancellor, Nottingham 
University 75; Mr Yevgeny 
Yevtushenko, poet. 65. 

TOMORROW: Sir Robin 
Auld. a Lord Justice of 
Appeal 61; Mr David Bowe. 
MER 43; Sir Norman Brain, 
former diplomat 91; Sir 
Henry Brooke, a Lord Jus- 
tice of Appeal 62; Mr 
Cameron Cochrane, former 
Headmaster, Fettes College. 
65; Sir Andrew Collins, High 
Court judge, 56; Viscount 
Colville of Culross QC, circuit 
judge, 65; Professor Roy 
Duckworth, former Dean, 
London Hospital Medical 
School. 69; Baroness Elies, 
former Vice-President Euro- 
pean Parliament 77; Mrs 
Linda Gilroy MR 49; Miss 
Evelyn Glennie, percussion- 
ist 33; Sir Anthony Grab ham, 
chairman, BMA Services. 68: 
Maj-Gen Donald Isles, for- 
mer Director General, 
Weapons, 74; Dr Carole Jor- 
dan, astronomer, 57; Sir Her- 
bert Laming, former Chief 
Inspector, Social Services 
Inspectorate, 62; Dr Mary 
McGeown. nephrologist 75; 
Mr Brian Lockhart Head- 
master, Robert Gordon's Col- 
lege, Aberdeen, 54; Sir David 
Money-Coutts. former chair- 
man, M & G Group, 67; Mr 


Dominic Muldowney. com- 
poser and music directon 
Royal National Theatre, 46: 
Mr Ille Nastase. tennis play- 
er, 52; Mr Adrian Noble, 
artistic director. Royal 
Shakespeare Company. 48: 
Sir Frederick O'Brien QC. 
former Sheriff Principal 
Lothian and Borders, 81: Air 
Chief Marshal Sir David 
Parry- Evans, Chief Comman- 
der. St John Ambulance. 63; 
Mr Tbm Ra worth. poet. 69: 
Mr Ivor Roberts, actor, 73; 

Mr Dennis Stevenson, Chair- 
man of the TYustees. Tate 
Gallery, 53; Sir Lawrence 
Verney. Recorder of London, 
74; Professor Adrian Webb, 
Vice-Chancellor, Glamorgan 
University. 55; Mr Henry 
Wendt former chairman, 
SmithWine Beecham. 65. 


ANNIVERSARIES 

TODAY: Births: Robert 
Hooke, physicist 1635: 
William Makepeace Thacker- 
ay. novelist and poet 181 1: 
Laurence Housman. play- 
wright novelist and illustra- 
tor, 1865. Deaths: Francesco 
Petrarca ( Petrarch >. poet 
and scholar, 1374; Michelan- 
gelo Merisi da Caravaggio, 
painter, 1610; Peter III. Tsar 
of Russia, murdered 1762: 
Jane Austen, novelist 1817. 
On this day: the Ballot Act 
was passed, after which the 
secret ballot became law. 
1872: the first volume of 
Mein Kampfby Adolf Hitler 
was published, 1925. Today is 


the FOast Day of St Arnoul or 
Amuif of Metz, St Bruno of 
Segnl St Frederick of 
Utrecht and St Pambo. 

TOMORROW: Births: Got- 
tfried Keller, poet and novel- 
ist 1819; Hilaire Germaine 
Edgar Degas, paintec 1834. 
Deaths: Dr John Caius 
(Keys', physician, founder of 
Gonvilie and Caius College, 
Cambridge. 1573; Thomas 
Cook travel agent 1892. On 
this day: the Mary Rose, 
flagship of King Henry VIH, 
sank in the Solent with the 
loss of 700 lives. 1545. 
Tomorrow is the Fsast 
Day of St Ambrose Autpert, 

St Arseni us the Great 
St James of Nisibia, St 
John Plesington, Saints 
Justa and Rufina, St 
Macrina the Younger, St 
Symmachus, Pope. 


Dinners 

Royal Naval College, 
Greenwich 

Mr John Morris MP was the 
guest of honour at the annu- 
al dinner of the Royal Navy 
Barristers held yesterday 
evening in the Painted Hall 
at the Royal Naval College, 
Greenwich. Captain D.R. 
Humphrey RN, Chief Naval 
Judge Advocate, presided. 
Among those present were: 

Jude* J-L Sessions. Judge Advocate oT 
iht Flwi; Rear-Admiral PA Duni, Chiel 
of Suiff lo ihe Second Sea Lord and C-to- 
C Naval Home Command. Air Vice-Mar- 
ihal J. Weeden, Director L'-gal Services 
(RAFi; Commander J A1 C. Mau^han 
RN. Commander of tfie College. 


The Anglican dilemma: 
chaos or a bossy Pope? 


Announcements for Gazette 
BIRTHS, MARRIAGES & 
DEATHS (Births. Adoptions, 
Marriages, Deaths, Memorial 
services. Wedding anniver- 
saries, In memonam) are 
charged at £6^0 a line (VAT 
extra). OTHER Gazette 
announcements (notices, 
functions, Forthcoming mar- 
riages, Marriwtesl, wfoch 
must be submitted In l wntJ 
are charged at £10 a fine, Vfl 
extra. Always include a day- 
time telephone number. 

The Independent’s main 
switchboard number is 0171- 
293 2000. 


ROYAL 

ENGAGEMENTS 

TODAY: The Duke of York 
visits the 1998 Open Champi- 
onship at the Royal Birkdale 
Golf Club, Southport 
Merseyside. The Princess 
Royal, Patron, National 
Association of Citizens 
Advice Bureaux, opens their 
new bureau in Saltash, Corn- 
wall; visits the South West 
Film Commission Offices. 


Saltash; visits Saltash Shop 
Mobility, officially opens 
Spinnaker International's 
new factory at Saltash Park- 
way Industrial Estate; and, 
as Patron, Cornwall '98, 
meets participants in the 
Cutty Sark Tall Ships' Race, 
and attends a reception. 
Falmouth Docks, Cornwall 

TOMORROW: The Prince 
of Wales attends the Open- 
ing Service of the 1 3th Lam- 
beth Conference in 


Canterbury Cathedral. Kent. 
The Princess Royal visits 
the King George's Find for 
Sailors' Tbll Ships Exhibition 
of Marine Art at Falmouth 
Arts Centre, Royal Cornwall 
Polytechnic: and, as Patron. 
Cornwall ’98. starts the Cutty 
Sark Tall Ships' Race at 
Falmouth. Cornwall. 


Changing of nit O akh 


TODAY: The Household 


Cavalry Mounted Regiment 
mounts the Queen's Life 
Guard at Horse Guards, 
Ham; 1st Battalion Gold- 
stream Guards mounts the 
Queen’s Guard, at Bucking- 
ham Palace, 11.30am, band 
provided by the Welsh 
Guards. 

TOMORROW: The House- 
hold Cavalry Mounted Regi- 
ment mounts the Queen's 
Life Guard at Horse 
Guards, 10am. 


Post Gazette announcements to the Gazette Editor, The Independent, telephone 01 71*2!>? -‘*12 
(24-hour answering machine 0171-293 2011) or fax to 0171-2*0 2010. Please give a daytime teteph -ne number. 


AMONG THE 800 Anglican 
bishops arriving at the Uni- 
versity of Kent campus in Can- 
terbury today, there will be 
nine Rwandans. The majority 
of them are new. including the 
archbishop, not because their 
predecessors were killed in 
the genotidal massacres that 
took place in 1994 (though one 
was», bat because some of 
them are believed to have 
been behind it 

Dr George Carey’s visit to 
Rwanda shortly after the mas- 
sacres had ended has made a 
deep and lasting impression on 
him. (He mentioned it in his in- 
terview this week with Hello! 
magazine, to the bemusement 
presumably, of most of its read- 
ers.) For him, it is a reminder 
of the consequences of running 
a Church without proper au- 
thority The Archbishop of Can- 
terbury is titular head of a 
□umber of national churches 
around the world; but in Rwan- 
da the Church's constitution 
was allowed to slip out of date. 
As a result Dr Carey found 
himself with no power or au- 
thority to influence the church- 
men who helped to tip that 
country into homicidal chaos. 

The Rwandan example will 
be at the forefront of Dr Carey’s 
mind when he talks, formally 
and informally, to his overseas 
colleagues in Canterbury dur- 
ing the next three weeks. Be- 
neath all the debates about 
debt, mission, youth and Islam, 
they will be asking tins ques- 
tion: does the Anglican Com- 
munion, a loose federation of 37 
provincial churches covering 
most of the world, need 
stronger government? 

On the face of it, the answer 
appears to be yes. The pre- 
Conference period has been 
dominated by the controver- 
sialists, people like Jack Spong, 
the pro-gay campaigner from 
Newark, New York, and Moses 
Tbv, the anti-gay Archbishop of 
Singapore. Bishops from the 
poorer nations, in Africa espe- 
cially. have become so annoyed 
by the idea that the Conference 
programme will be overshad- 
owed by a gay row that they talk 
of walking out -thus. of course, 
adding to the impression that 
the Anglican Communion is 
about to tear itself apart over 


the issue. This time it's about 
gays, last time, in 1988. it was 
about women priests. 

In response to all this unrest, 
Dr Carey can do precisely noth- 
ing. “All we can do is, as lead- 
ers, pass resolutions which 
express the view of the Lam- 
beth Conference.” One feels 
that “view”, in the singular, is 
a little over-optimistic here. 

How much more satisfying it 
would be to tell everybody to 
just shut up and behave them- 
selves. Picture the scene: Eh* 
Carey stands up to give his 
opening address on Monday 
morning. “Do as you’re told!" he 
barks; and sits down again. Dr 
Carey would be superhuman if 

Faith 

& 

Reason 

Paul Handley 

Every 1 0 years 
brings the Lambeth 
Conference and three 
weeks of internecine 
feuding. But the 
alternative risks the 
authoritarianism of 
modem Rome 


he hasn’t lain in his bath some- 
times and dreamed of that sort 
of power say, after a session of 
the General Synod. He has a 
strong theology of leadership, 
and has worked hard to revamp 
the central power structures of 
his own Church of England to 
make them more effective. As 
he looks outwards, he is finding 
others who wish that the An- 
glican Communion, too, had a 
stronger centre, one that could 
free the Church from the 
paralysing effect of endless 
speculation, lobbying, ma- 
noeuvring and debate, and also 
bring into line any dioceses or 
provinces that stray from 
orthodox practice. 

Until recently, Rome pro- 
vided an attractive model for 
many in the Anglican leader- 


ship. No longer. Pope John 
Raul ITs letter; Ad Tuendam 
Fidem, issued two weeks ago, 
is causing a violent reaction 
among Anglicans. On one level 
it was a legitimate reiteration 
of papal authority, calling 
Roman Catholics to line up be- 
hind the orthodox teaching of 
the faith. It attempts this, 
though, by prohibiting the dis- 
cussion of matters not deemed 
to be part of the traditional 
teaching. If this weren't bad 
enough, a covering note from 
Cardinal Ratzinger names two 
erf the (fisputed areas of most in- 
terest to Anglicans - women 
priests and the validity of the 
Anglican priesthood - and 
places them in the list of tradi- 
tional truths, never to be 
discussed again. Anglicans in- 
volved in dialogues with the 
Roman Cathode Church said 
this week that they were 
“miffed”. This must be recog- 
nised as ecumenical jargon, 
roughly translatable as 
‘incandescent". 

Besides which, Anglican 
leaders don't think the papal 
clamp-down wiQ work. “To be a 
Christian is to be under au- 
thority," says Dr Carey, but he 
is pragmatic enou^i to realise 
that few people believe that any 
more - which rather scuppers 
any plans for greater legislative 
power But this is exactly where 
Anglicanism scores, or shoots 
itself in the foot depending on 
whether you most value free- 
dom or control The Church has 
a Catholic episcopal structure, 
but it deliberately undermines 
this with a Protestant belief in 
direct personal access to the 
Almighty, with the result that 
the lowliest believer can, and 
often does, tell the earthly 
church hierarchy where to file 
their resolutions. 

All that is left to Dr Carey 
then, is moral authority. The 
trouble with moral authority is 
thatit has to be earned, andyou 
earn it by saying and doing the 
right thing, and the decision 
about whether what you have 
said or done the right thing is 
made by the people who are 
supposedly under your au- 
thority. This is not the way to 
run a railway, or anything, 
really; except perhaps, a 
Christian Church. 
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j The diary of a young fashion design team struggling to present their collection at London Men’s Fas hion Week. By Andy_ — _ _ 


Countdown to the 


T HE First London Men's 
Fashion Week (LMFW) 
spanned just three days. 
Perhaps its short-lived 
but bright life is an indi- 
cation of the task still at hand for the 
creatzves behind the concept to con- 
vince the fashion world of its huge 
potential 

. Taking place at the suitably glam 
Gafd Royal in Regent Street the nov- 
elty of tins much-anticipated event 
attracted the mobile international 
circus of models, buyers and press 
to town. 

Riding high on the success of Lon- 
don fashion Week proper; and the 
capital’s en durin g rep utation as the 
hippest place on the planet, LMFW 
appears to have got off on the right 
foot The designers on show, most of 
them far from being household 
names -as yet -must have been en- 
couraged^ the sheer amount of col- 
umn indies generated by the event 
; For Alexander Campbell and 
LynnMackie, their explore and ac- 
claimed 20-minute Alexander Camp- 
bell catwalk show on Thursday was 
the end product of a maddening, 
stressful sleepless but highly re- 
warding roller-coaster two weeks. 


It suddenly seems to dawn on 
Lynn that there are a million thing s 
to do and no time to do them. She 
hangs Up, grins nervously and starts 
to vie for time with Olga, her East- 
ern European assistant suffering 
from a dodgy neck, and Joseph, the 
irrepressible PR. 


Wednesday 1 July 

It's damn hot in the basement of the 
Alexander Campbell (AC) shop in 
Covent Garden and there’s not a fan 
to be found anywhere. The computer 
screen is burning out and clothes, 
for men and women, hang on rails 
in a seemingly haphazard way. 
Elinnyhow the order of the upstairs 
retail area manages to merge from 
the chaos. Perhaps a sign of things 
to come? 

The phone rings - it never real- 
ly stops - and Lynn, co-designer and 
wholesale director; is talking in her 
soft Edinburgh accent to Andrew 
from LMFW. She calmly tells him 
that AC will go for it, for two seasons. 
The show is on. 

As a gesture of goodwill, LMFW 
offers AC sponsorship in the form of 
models from the So Damn Tuff 
agency. Fora self-financed venture, 
every little bit helps, particularly as 
AC are too late to secure backing for 
the show from industry. 

AC for women is one of the best 
kept secrets of the fashion industry. 
The likes of Denise Van Outen, Zoe 
Ball and the Spice Girls drop fay from 
time to time. But they've never 
tried menswear before and now 
there's no going back. 


Friday 3 July 

In the basement, consumption of cof- 
fee and tea rises to dangerous lev- 
els. The team gathers and ideas flow. 
Carol the stylist, and Adam, the 
debut make-up director; bang heads 
with Alex and Lynn. 

Alex, ever regal knows what he 
wants, sort of. A tough show to re- 
fect the biter theme. There will be 
a lot of red and black leather to go 
with the soft greys of the suiting and 
the sleek, breezy knitwear Carol and 
Adam agree that a light, healthy 
summer feel is required, but that the 
models selected will have to look like 
you wouldn't want to mess with 
their haic Boxing types are men- 
tioned and the idea of scarring their 
faces with dramatic raised “tissue" 
is bom. 

Joseph is thinking about which 
buyers Jo invite and where to seat 
them. He photocopies a plan of the 
catwalk area and then abandons it for 
a cigarette: There’s always tomorrow. 



ing. This is the first serious enfas, 
because the models take their pues 
from breaks in the music. Kiatb 

Baiier-Main from LMFW a rrives 

■ _ _ 1 a rnmnimr 


jools doesn’t lookconvmced. • 
Erie, the Norwegian model s 
reading a comic intently. Tfceufofe 
xuodels are smoking non-stop, pass- 
ing arwmdpa^ts of dgaretles and 


u * 

one of them is plucked from the room 
to befitted with a jacket or a pair of 


Alex Campbell and Lynn Madrie prepare for the big day 


Pictures by Kalpesh Lathigra 


Monday 6 July 

Casting the models. Hour very dif- 
ferent girls are selected from the 30 
who come along. Amongst them is 
Erie. 24, from Norway. She is study- 
ing photography but has been mod- 
elling since she was 15 and worked 
with Alex on her first ever London 
job for Vanity Fair. 


The other models selected are an im- 
pressive and eclectic bunch of 
muscle, youth and colour The one 
thing they have in common is that 
they all seem ridiculously laid back. 
Maybe that's why they exist - to 
counter the extremes of tension 
that bubble not far from the surface 
as show-time gets nearer. 


down the catwalk with the rhythm 
of the music. 



Lynn is controlling this sessional 
her authoritarian way. She reaOy 
knows the industry and is more fo- 
cused than Alex. 

Natashka, the show's director; ar- 
rives. Joseph points out Jo as the 
model who most personifies “the 
look” they’re after. 

He is from Belfast, with short hah; 
dancing eyes and a rugged torso. 


Thursday 9 July 

DJ Miss Jools arrives at the shop. 
She works one day a week for AC 
selling the collection but is going to 
be responsible for the show sound. 
She is resident DJ at The Cross in 
London's King’s Cross, but has 
never mixed a five session for a fash- 
ion show before. 

A special DJ booth wffl need to be 
commissioned and a monitor to 
allow her to mix in the beat and 
sound she wants. Alex and Lynn like 
the idea of starting off with a Mar- 
tin Luther Eng monologue before 
the sound of growling engines and 
the beat kick in with the arrival of 
the models. 

Alex points out that the pace has 
to be right since they have to move 


Friday 10 July 

Natashka meets with Alex, Lynn and 
Joseph. They all agree that they 
want to pull a few surprises. 

The models will definitely not 
emerge on to the runway from the 
normal place. Why iwt have them ap- 
pear from out of the audience? 
Bring the lights up in stages instead 
of flooding the whole place with 
white light 

Olga's neck and back are no bet- 
tec Lynn is worried about a factory 
that has nicked some AC fabric in an 
episode of what is known in the trade 
as “cabbaging". She and Alex win 
have to get the remainder of their 
wares out quickly and find a new 
supplier. But from where? 

Alex and Lynn are straining to 
keep it all together. You wouldn't 
know it but they haven’t been sleep- 
ing welL The knitwear has yet to ar- 
rive from Not tingham. The tailoring 
is “expected” from north London, 
the trousers from east London, sep- 
arates from the south and all the 


leather from west London. Alex is 
going to have to drive round and 
round London until the bloody staff 
is on the models’ bac^s. 

Joseph reaQy has to send out the 
sbowtickets soon and he has to write 
a strong press release to leave on the 
seats. Or maybe it can wait until 
Monday. 


Tuesday 14 July 

This is the first day of LMFW and 
there is a tangible bun in the aic Pbr 
AC, the first tad: is to setup the sta- 
tic exhibition so that potential buy- 
ers can peruse the collection at wfil 
and see the clothes. 

Lynn has secured a great position 
on the floor. Other designers show 
their collections on the catwalk and 
are done with it Fbr Alex and Lynn 
the tension simply continues to 
mount even hi gh er 

Quite unexpectedly, Troy from 
New York stops by at the AC stand 
and places a sizeable order for the 
menswear collection far his “Antique 
Boutique”. Lynn takes it all in her 
striflebut as Thy departs die affords 
herself a little smile of satisfaction. 


Thursday 1 6 July 

The day of the show. The team 
gathers in Covent Garden for an 
earfy morning, last-minute run 
through of the theory behind the 
show, but it’s more of a team-build 1 
ing exercise. The tension is etched 
on everyone’s face. Now on to the 
Cafe Royal 

Backstage, Joseph is directing the 
constant flow of arrivals with an un- 
canny certainty. The models mooch 
around, waiting their turn on the 
make-up production line. Adam is 
working through them, assisted by 
his foam The finished item is im- 
pressive. The scars sit atop fresh, 
healthy faces that shine in the glare 
of the lights. 

The doors suddenly burst open 
again and the clothes arrive from the 
downstairs exhib ition area. Natash- 
ka and Carol start to hang them on 
rails in an order known only to 
them. Lynn is in every part of the 
room at once. 

Alex flits in and out He needs to 
pin his trousers but there aren’t any 
pins. Jools arrives to find that there 
is no monitor: No monitor; no rrnx- 


trousers. . ; . . :* 

The auditorium is packed. The 
banks of photographers arefoplaca. 
The lights go down and the boom- 
ing voice of Martin Luther King 

heralds toe start of the show. Every- 
body fc looking for the models in the 

wrong place, 'as desired. As they 
emerge from toe audience, four 
strong, a sigh of approval emanates 
from the audience. This is theatre 
with great clothes. 

Jools mixes in -toe motorbike 
sounds. Model after model appears 
as if by magic. The atmosphere 
mounts to a quite astounding climax 
and, for toe first time, you resdly feel 
that the audience has"become in- 
votved, transfixed by the-inrperb 
fashion spectacle. 

As the lights come up for one Last 
time, toe awfiaiceyefosihd cheers. 
Alex and lyxm, hhEdmg hands and 
beamm& are escorted down the run- 
way by the applauding motiels. 

Backstage,ths champagne flows 
and Alex and Lynn, now tearful are 
giving Joseph and toe team hugs. 
Lynn's auntie fooks proudl AIex’s 
parents never had ananxfous mo- 
ment They knew he was always 
going to puD itaff. " ’ 

The dothes are bade bin the ex- 



hibition stand by the time toe mod- 
els are changed and in foe bac 
Joseph is talking to toe bqyer from 
Selfridge’s. 


Friday July 17 . 

AU telephones are switched off an d 
hours of messages have been left 
The message fight blinks silently. ' 


THIS WEEK IN THE SEVEN-SECTION 


The summer that 


ON SUNDAY 


forgot cricket 



I t must have been guilt that did it, a 
sort of creeping, unobtrusive guilt 


Chief whip 


I imagine flogging someone is pretty exhausting, 
isn’t it? How many would you do in a day?’ * Not 
many -but I might do longer sessions ! ‘What’s a 
long session?’ The longest I like to do is 10 hours ’ 


Paul Theroux meets the bondage queen of New York 


Asort of creeping, unobtrusive guilt 
that brought me to the counter in the 
local sports shop, where I found 
myself asking for advice on starter 
cricket bats for boys. 

“And while I'm here, I'd better 
have a ball" the words tumbled out 
by themselves. “Nothing too hard, 
thanks, one of those rubber practice 
balls. Oh, and do bats still need 
linseed oil?” 

No, I was told, modern bats did 
not need oiling, they are protected 
by some land of laminate. But why 
all this cricket bat action, this 
summer of ail summers, when 
cricket had barely registered on my 
sporting index? 

That was just it I realised. It was 
past midsummer and I had done 
nothing about trying to secure my 
annual game of cricket or put aside 
a day for the Oval Test With all eyes 
on the World Cup and Henman’s run 
at Wimbledon, combined with a 
season of grey skies and wet grass, 
and toe lowest of low-key Test 
series, this was The Summer that 
Forgot Cricket. 

If the flannelled game had barely 
entered my consciousness beyond a 
wincing glance at the Test scores, it 
fared worse with my sons. “Dad, are 
they playing critic?" Darcy asked 
when we passed a team of die-hards 
limbering up for an evening match. 
This from a seven-year-old who can 
pronounce and spell such tongue- 
twisters as Zinedine Zidane, Cesar 
Sarnpaio and Croatia with uncanny 
accuracy. (Who said watching 
football promotes ignorance?) 

Now fm hardly toe most devoted 
aficionado, but I thought cricket 
should be present for the boys as 
part of their cultural hinterland: no 
more than an option, perhaps, but 
nevertheless a permanent part of 
their baggage, like a few lines of 
Shakespeare committed to memory, 
or an appreciation of marmalade on 
toast for breakfast In their adult 
years, when they're citizens of a 
single-currenried United States of 
Europe, an acquaintance with the 
rules and lore of cricket will be one 
of toe few reminders that the 
English were ever noticeably 



park Life 


BRUCE MILLAR 


different from their European 
partners. 

My own cricket career was 
effectively scuppered at the age of 
nine, when I was appointed captain 
of the School Duds to play the Mums 
XI. (The Fathers played against our 
First XL) My father and I had a week 
of evenings in toe back garden to 
train my mother in the skills of 
cricket We did not do very welL By 
the day of toe match. Mum had still 
not managed to bowl a ball on the 
wicket: indeed, it looked very much 
as if she would never complete a 
regulation six-ball over unless toe 
umpire abandoned toe rule that 
wides do not count as balls. 

So the big day arrived, I won the 
toss, elected to bat, and - captain’s 
prerogative - decided to open the 
innings myself When I appeared at 
the wicket, the Mothers’ ca ptain 
asked to whom I belonged, and put 
my Mum on to bowl This was too 
much for my nascent malehood to 
resist - my own mother, who could 
not bowl for toffee. My heart leapt 
and I wound toe bat back for a 
mighty swipe that would surely 
knock the ball for six. 

Mum's arm sw ung over, and toe 
bail plopped to the ground about 
halfway down the tract I knew at 
once that it was plumb on target, and 
that it was not going to bounce: she 
had bowled me a sneak. I also knew 
that I was committed, that all I could 
do was try to hit it for a four at least 

I missed The ball rolled on and 
struck middle stump, blocking the 
bails to the ground. My mother's 


squeal of astonished triumph died in 
her mouth as she realised what she 
had done, and my view of toe scene 
dissolved in watery tears. I 
remember nothing else about the 
match beyond my father taking a 
pretty dim view of Mum’s admittedly 
flukey sin against motherhood, but 
from that point on cricket was Not 
My Game. 

I took it up again when I was 
living in Sydney in my twenties, and 
bibulous Sunday matches played 
under the hot Australian sun 
between rival newspaper offices 
proved an attractive proposition. 
This was never more than 
occasional, partly because it 
seemed unreasonable to infli ct 
cricket widowhood on my wife, and 
she was never one for making 
sandwiches (apart from a brief 
interlude when she attempted to 
make a living selling sarnies on 
Sydney's nudist beaches under toe 
trade name Nude Fbodj. 

Ginny did deign to attend one 
match, and was embarrassed to 
watch me saunter to the wicket, fog 
in one hand, can of beer in the other; 
at 10.30am. To make matters worse, 
the first time the ball was hit 
towards me, I stepped aside and let 
someone else chase after it Such 
was her embarrassment that she 
walked to the for side of the ground 
so she would not have to hear the 
abuse that I surely deserved. Only 
later did she realise I had simply 

been taking my turn to be ret as 
she put it. 

It is for moments like these, I 
suffiose, that I bought toe bat and 
ball for Tbm and Darcy. A week or so 
later, I was in toe sports shop a gain 
this time buying a starter set 
complete with stumps, batting gloves 
and pads for ray nephew's seventh 
birthday. Again I felt a little guilty. 

this tune that Td landed my 

Paraguayan brother-in-law, Oscar in 

But never mind the cricket: my 
nephew was bound to welcome a 
present that involved so much heftv 

geaceventfheonlyusedit*- 

amour for fights with his big 
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~ ^yjif^ijjpg casino signs line the roads through New Mexico’s native American reservations, adverti sing 
— new source of wealth. But the state has its eye on their money. By Mary Deievskv 
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dri ™ 1 l north along Route 
rafrom Santa Ft, New Mexico, wi th 
»“y the moon and the stars for 
«*« the blackness is 
ruaefy interrupted by a pulsating, 
gansh sign board. “In only 2.8 miles 
your luck could change!" 

For the next stretch’of 40 miles 
or so. there are dozens of these all- 
•wgw®, idlrteing signs, adorned 

? aJ? 8 * 11 ^hrng animal motifs 
and other symbols. Clearly, even if 
your luck is not about to change, 
someone else’s already has. That 
someone is the once despised and 
rejected American Indian. 

® W Indian pueblos in the state 
of New Mexico. 14 now have gaming 
licences, although only n currently 
operate casinos. From small 
beginnings - many of the tribes 
used to run a fairly basic form of 
bingo - the reservations now boast 
state-of-the-art gambling palaces 
catering to thousands of mainly 
non-Indian customers: locals from 
Santa Ffe and the surrounding areas 
as well as visitors from neighbouring 
Texas, Arizona and Oklahoma. The 
income is transforming the 
landscape, in every possible sense. 

Five years ago, when I last drove 
this road, it was a desolate, eerily 
empty landscape of scrub desert and 
stark hills that glow red in the 
sunset Markers announced that 
you were entering or leaving a 
reservation The more commercially 
conscious tribes had inconspicuous 
signs directing visitors down a dirt 
road to their shop or pottery. It was 
a toss-up whether; when you arrived, 
it would be derelict closed, or just 
not interested in selling. 

Take any reservation, and it 
would be littered with rusted cars 
and machinery; the few dwellings 
were reminiscent of South Africa's 
hlack townships under apartheid: tin 
roofs, scruffy yards, no r unnin g 
water, litter everywhere. The reser- 
vations were, and in many parts of 
the United States stiff are, testimony 
to a racial and cultural separation 
that would not be tolerated in most 
developed countries. 

Now, though, at least among the 
“gambling" tribes of New Mexico, 
that is changing. 

“Our native American entrepre- 
neurial spirit is working" says 
another set of placards along that 
same Route 68. advertising an Indian 
construction company. And the 
evidence is there for all to see. The 
flashing signs are matched by bulky 
new casinos, cl earty visible from the 
road. New houses with recent cars 
in front of them dot the landscape. 
There is new building and more new 
building far into the reservations. 

One of the most successful of the 
“gambling” reservations is the 
Pqjoaque pueblo, 26 miles north of 
Santa Ffe, which has just opened the 
first Indian-owned luxury hotel in the 
state. The hotel with 140 rooms, a 
shop and restaurant, is the latest 
addition to the Cities of Gold com- 
plex, which also has a shopping mall 
a museum and cultural centre and 
of course - the fount of all 
subsequent development - a casino. 

In the month that it has been 
open, the hotel has been operating 
at 70 per cent occupancy and at 
weekends, to capacity; even though 



Mystic Lake Casino in Minnesota: ‘Our native American entrepreneurial spirit is working* Per Briehagen/Black Star 


it has not yet been promoted The 
two-year-old casino complex (which 
replaced an older makeshift 
structure, now the “Sports’ Bar", a 
little way down the road) has nearly 
1,000 video slot machines, an 
electronic bingo hall gaming tables 
for roulette and blackjack, a 
restaurant of its own and snack bar 
- but no alcohol In New Mexico, as 
in much of the US, sins - where legal 

Cities of Gold is 
cagey about how 
much money the tribe 
earns from its 
gambling palace 


- may be committed only singly. 

At weekends, the casino operates 
round the clock, and at 9pm on a 
Friday night cars were circling the 
mammoth car-park in search of a 
space. The bingo hall is packed to 
capacity. Inside, you would have 
been hard put to find a slot machine 
that was not occupied From white- 
haired grannies in Crimplene to 
bulky lads in blue jeans, everyone 
was concentrating on the task in 
hand; men and women, whites, 
blacks, browns and Indians side by 


side, making up one of the most 
racially integrated scenes I have 
witnessed anywhere in the States. 

Cities of Gold is understandably 
cagey about exactly how much the 
tribe earns from its gambling palace, 
but the figure runs into tens of 
millions of dollars. And from this 
money, flows more money. Having 
cash allows the reservation to take 
out bank loans that were never 
available to Indians before. A golf 
course, resort complex, swimming 
pool and conference centre are 
planned for the year 2000. 

Running the commercial and 
planning side of the reservation is 
James Rivera, a clean-cut forty- 
something who grew up on the 
reservation until his father took 
him to the big city’ (Santa Ffe) to go 
to a better school School was not his 
metiec but Rivera thrived in work. 
He can hardly remember a time he 
did not work! From a paper round 
at 13, to all manner of small jobs. 
Then, attracted by the sports 
opportunities on offer he joined the 
army medical corps. 

Twelve years later again restless, 
he returned to Pqjoaque pueblo, 
persuading his unde, the chief; to 
take him on as his assistant Now, 
after a stint with the National Indian 
Gaming Association and lobbying in 
Washington, he is Ffresident of the 


Pqjoaque Enterprises Corporation 
CPPECJ and is de facto supremo - 
subject to the spending approval of 
the pueblo council - of the tribe’s 
commercial future. 

Rivera is proud of Pqjoaque’s 
achievements, and of its priorities. 
An unemployment rate in the 80 per 
cent range has been reduced to near 
zero, thanks to the casino and 
shopping mall. There is a new 
nursery, youth club and basketball 
court, and a new senior citizens' 
centre. Construction of a clinic has 
begun. There is an emphasis on 
education, with grants and 
scholarships available for those who 
want to study off the reservation, and 
the new cultural centre teaches the 
tribal language and trains young 
people in traditional Indian crafts - 
for which there are now nationally 
recognised credits. The pueblo 
employs its own police and now has 
nine squad cars. 

If Rivera has his way, life on the 
reservation could in tune offer a good 
deal more security for the Pbjoaque 
Indians, and perhaps no less 
opportunity, than life outside it. 

But nothing is quite so simple: 
money has brought its own 
problems. There is criticism (from 
inside and outside the Indian world) 
about how the gambling windfall is 
spent. Not from Pojoaque, but else- 


where, come tales of individual 
chiefs growing rich, building lavish 
personal palaces, buying expensive 
cars and even boats, rather than 
investing in the reservation. 

That, says Rivera, is a MYTH - 
and he makes sure that I write this 
in my notebook in capital letters. 
Rivera himself drives a small BMW 
but the new houses and cars at the 
Pqjoaque pueblo seemed generally 
modest He says that the biggest 
change to his tribe from jobs and 
money had been in personal dignity 
and expectations: “How shall I put 
it people are looking after 
themselves better". In other words, 
the slovenliness that so often 
characterised Indians on the 
reservations is starting to disappear 

Perhaps more worrying for the 
tribes than others’ resentment is 
whether the new income will 
continue to flow back on to their 
reservations at current rates - for 
the state is now eyeing their new 
money with more than casual 
interest It was only last year that the 
New Mexican state legislature - 
after a struggle lasting nearly five 
years - legalised most forms of 
gambling. The price to the Indians, 
however was a 16 per cent tax on 
casino earnings- The tribes signed 
the deal under protest and are 
refusing to pay. That amount of tax. 


thqy object, would make gambling 
unprofitable and halt most of their 
development projects. 

Negotiations have now opened, 
with the tribes insisting that 
anything more than three or four per 
cent would be unacceptable. But 
some feel strongly that they should 
not be liable to pay state tax at all: 
are not Indian tribes and their lands 

There are tales of 
chiefs building lavish 
personal palaces 
rather than investing 
in the reservation 

sovereign (and so exempt from 
state taxi, according to the terms on 
which the land was ceded to them? 

State officials pose essentially 
the same question from a different 
angle. If some Indian tribes are 
growing rich, how come they 
continue to enjoy big government 
subsidies, for their schools and 
social benefits? Should the hand- 
outs not be concentrated in the 
poorer; by and large traditionalist 
tribes which have rejected gambling 
as a solution? And in this country of 


self-help, why shouldn't rich tribes 
be expected to help poor tribes - so 
relieving the state of a large burden? 
Tribal leaders have let it be known 
that they would take a very dim view 
of any redistribution of casino money 
by the state, but the already sharp 
disparities between gambling and 
non-gambling tribes make such a 
solution tempting, and there is little 
sign as yet of the tribes taking such 
a function upon themselves. 

Finally, and most sensitively, 
there is the “culture" question 1 . 
Even on so flourishing a reservation 
as Pqjoaque, the new communal 
buildings already have scuffs and 
broken windows and fitter. Although 
professionals have been brought in 
from outside to run the hotel and 
casino, service in the restaurant is, 
by American standards, lethargic 
and several menu items were “off 
today". It is not impossible to 
imagine that the reservation could 
slide back into neglect just as quickly 
as it emerged 

Indians tend to blame such 
doubts on the “Anglo" mindset that 
cannot get to grips with the idea of 
rich Indians, preferring the ideal of 
the “noble savage" and the reality 
of uncompetitive losers kept on 
reservations, out of sight and mind. 
But time spent on the newly thriving 
reservations leaves a swirl of 
contradictory impressions. 

It is surely good that at least some 
Indian tribes have started to 
prosper In a political system that 
runs on paid lobbying, foe most long- 
suffering ethnic minority in the US 
is starting to have a voice. There is 
even the risk that things In dian 
(sorry, native American) are 
becoming fashionable. 

Smoke Signals, the first Indian- 
produced land mildly anti-American) 
feature film was released recently, 
and is playing to packed houses. 
President Clinton has included an 
Indian representative in his latest 
race relations forum for the first 
time. He regretted that Indians had 
got “the worst of both worlds" at the 
hands of the authorities, and 
claimed to have Indian blood 
through a grandmother who was 
one-quarter Cherokee. 

And while gambling may not be 
foe most salubrious of businesses, 
the Indians have a point when thqy 
say that the neglect and prejudice 
they faced from mainstream 
America left them with few other 
avenues for self-improvement! 
Rivera’s idea is that the Pqjoaque 
tribe will eventually throw off the 
stigma by making the casino just one 
part of a top-notch resort 

But there is a downside. Even if 
social harmony prevails on the 
reservations for the time being, 
gambling money is potentially 
divisive. Already, it is dividing rich 
tribes from poor and complicating 
relations with the authorities. It is 
also fuelling breakneck development 
in some of the most spectacular 
landscape in north America, with 
scant regard for the environmental 
and aesthetic consequences. 

That though, is the rich man’s 
view. If I were an Indian, I would be 
100 per cent behind the Pqjoaque 
and their casino- After centuries of 
indigence, what have they to lose? 


You don’t have to be 
butch to talk about 
penalty shoot-outs 

A new breed of female commentators is taking the 
sporting world by storm. By Laura Thompson 


THE past few weeks, you 
ve noticed that even in our 
sned society, World Cup pun- 
stffl veiy much a job for the 
hose cosy studios are men- 
ies, where Desmond Lynam 
nine host and where no 
sallowed to intrude upon the 
r* _ J.1 1 knhiman Alan 



ey that come 2002, women 
e stormed those citadels. 
, the female sports presen- 
! constitutes one of the great 
ndustries. Cast your mind 
y a decade and it is impos- 
hink of any woman in this 
*: sport was served to you 
md that was that 
d, as far as lam aware, the 
ale in their midst was Chris- 
es (nde Unman), who lost 
ibledon singles final some 
ie 19th century and who, on 
uzth of this, was aflowed to 
e Wimbledon fortnight with 
i in the BBC radio com- 
kml She is still there, still 


sounding as though she has dropped 
in on her way to buy lavender water 
at Ben tails at Kingston, and still 
replete with knowledge. 

And yet Jones's “feminine" de- 
meanour seems to belong to a dif- 
ferent species from the women who 
have erupted over the past few 
years into the world of sport, prolif- 
erating with amazing speed, taking 
up positions as presenters, anchors, 
commentators and pundits. 

These FSPs are not there simply 
to supplement, with ladylike obser- 
vations or two, the sum of male 
sporting wisdom. As indeed they 
should be, they are there by right 
the confident product of a decade 
that created, and now celebrates, the 
remarkably successful romance 
between women and sport 

And so Grandstand is fronted by 
Sue Earkeq Hazel Irvine and - the 
first woman to do so - Helen Rolla- 
soa Radio 5 Live’s marathon week- 
end afternoon programmes are 
regularly anchored by Eleanor 01- 
droyd. Clare Balding, who also 


works for Radio 5 Live, is the chief 
presenter of the racing. These 
women have all too, played impor- 
tant roles in broadcasting major 
sporting events like Wimbledon, the 
World Cup and the Olympic Games. 

Then there is Anna Walker, one 
of thebest known presenters on Sky; 
SheDey Webb, who co-hosts Live and 
Dangerous on Channel 5; Lesley 
Graham at Channel 4 Racing ; the 
list goes on. In fad, so familiar 
nowadays are these clued-up fe- 
males that it is scarcely necessary 
to draw attention to their presence. 

Yet, only recently, a newspaper 
article focused upon the imminent 
arrival at Sky of Kelly Dalglish, 
daughter of Kenny. It linked her 
name with that of Gaby Yorath, 
daughter of the ex-Leeds United 
player, Tferry. who is soon to co- 
present a football show for 1TV. The 
subject was nepotism; if you want a 
career as a sports presenter, it 
helps if your prospective producer 
wants your father’s autograph. 

But there was a subtext to the 





- i 



Gaby Yorath. soon to present a football show For ITV, and Radio 5 Live’s Clare Raiding, are “there by right" 


piece, underlined by the accompa- 
nying photographs: If you want a ca- 
reer as a spurts presenter, it helps 
if you are a young and attractive fe- 
male. Had Kelly been Kevin and 
Gaby been Gary, the article would 
not, I feel, have been written. 

Above all, the Dalglishes and 
Yoraths are noteworthy because thqy 
represent a second phase in the life 
of the FSP phenomenon In the ear- 
lier days, FSPs were rather sexless 
creatures. Helen Rolleson, the pio- 
neering presenter of BBC’s Sport on 
Friday in 1990. was pleasant-looking 
but she seemed, at that time, scared 
to be anything other than Steve Rider 
in a Jacques Vert blouse. She was a 
woman but at the same time she was 
very much a female man. 

Almost certainly, this was a de- 


liberate ploy on the part of the BBC 
to reassure the viewer that nothing 
had changed Yes. an extraordinary 
breakthrough had been made, but 
fear not: this woman was not going 
to start feeling Linford Christie's 
biceps or giggling when Richie 
Benaud talked about bowling a 
maiden over 

Since then however, things have 
relaxed considerably. Sue Barker for 
example, has become an accom- 
plished presenter, but she is not 
afraid to use or show her feminini- 
ty. Fhced on A Question of Sport with 
an outrageously flirtatious David 
Ginola. she dissolved into blushing 
confusions, and in an odd way her 
credibility gained strength from it 
Suddenly, she made it clear that 
women who wort: in sport do not 


have to become honorary men in 
order to succeed. 

There is, of course, a downside to 
the second phase in the life of the 
FSP Having overcome the idea that 
thqy should suppress their female- 
ness, there is now a possibility that 
some will be encouraged to flaunt it 
Thu can just imagine the wrong kind 
of producer’s idea of a cutting-edge 
sports presenter a walking, talking 
GQ cover, a Fantasy Football 
League Ladette. 

However, despite their luscious 
photos, there is no suggestion that 
either Kelly Dalgish or Gabi Yorath 
is that kind of FSP Both have expe- 
rience at Sky Ttelevision and both, it 
has to be said, have the right back- 
ground. The fact is that the daugh- 
ters of footballers probably know 


more than most about footbalL 
After all as long as FSPs know 
what they are talking about they can 
carry on their triumphal march 
towards the complete acceptance 
enjoyed by female newsreaders. 
And. as they do so. carrying the flag 
will surely be the BBC’s Clare Bald- 
ing. Again, she is “someone's daugh- 
ter" - but while haring trainer Ian 
Balding as a father has put her in a 
position to know about racing, it can 
hardly have helped her acquire 
such an assured presence. You 
would be tempted to say that she is 
the best FSP of them all were it not 
that she is simply one of the best 
sports presenters. When the next 
Wbrld Cup comes around, I would lay 
odds that she will be the one who 
storms that citadel of blokedora. 
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James Kelman is an acclaimed author abroad. But in his native Scotland he’s still a pariah. By Nicky Agate 


Louder, 


Author, 

academic, 

outcast 


linking black coffee 
in a vegetarian cafe 
in the West End of 
Glasgow, Jim Eel- 
man seems aeons 
away from the pop- 
ular portrayal of the Scottish author 
as an inebriated, difficult recluse. 

He is quietly spoken, yet insistent 
and articulate; his statements are 
considered and convincing. For 
years he and a core group of Scottish 
writers such as Ibm Leonard and 
Agnes Owens have been fighting 
against the imposition erf another cul- 
ture upon their lives and the sup- 
pression of their own language, 
often patronisingly dismissed as ‘di- 
alect’, by a distant imperial England 
Born in Glasgow in 1JH6, Kelman 
gave up hopes of professional football 
and left school at 15, experimenting 
with a number of professions before 
returning to Glasgow in 1972, where 
he joined a local writing group and 
first encountered Leonard and 
Alasdair Gray 

His first book was published in the 
US, foreshadowing a future of pop- 
ularity and acclaim abroad that he 
has never experienced in his own 
country. His work is banned from 
Scottish classrooms, he has been 
condemned by the Saltire society 
and the SNE and due to a change 
of influence within the Scottish Arts 
Council he is one of many Scots au- 
thors to be completely ignored by a 
body that is meant to encourage. 

His work is studied at the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow under the 
auspicious course title "Fbreign lit- 
erature in Translation”. An outcast 
in his own city, his work, like that of 
other Scots, confined to a separate 
section of many Scottish bookstores, 
he finds the situation terribly sad 
“My work gets taught in other 
countries as a normal thing, as lit- 
erature, and yet here its foreign,” he 
says. “When I go abroad it realty is 
a breath of fresh air to be treated as 
a writer; because that doesn’t hap- 
pen in this country. It’s like being an 
ethnic in your own community” 
Next week sees the publication of 
Keknarfs first fiction since How Late 
It Was. How Late, the novel that 
sparked yet another Booker contro- 
versy in 1994, causing one of the 
judges to leave the panel in protest, 
berating the prize-winning work as 
a disgrace. 

Kelman withdrew his novel from 
other literary shortlists and took a 
whfle to recover from the hostility: “It 
continued for a long time, and I had 


to fighthard to sustain and rediscover 
my concentration.” 

That healing process undoubtedly 

added to the last fouryears, though 
he has not been dormant, using the 
time to pen two full-length plays and 
a book of political essays, as well as 
The Good Times. 

The Good Times is an assemblage 
of first person narratives, snapshots 
of the lives of different men at dis- 
tinct stages in their lives, all from 
slightly different backgrounds. The 
book starts with “Joe Laughed”, the 
tale of a football-mad youngster; 
and ends with the title story, “The 
Good Times”, in which a man comes 
to terms with his own mortality. 

At 52, Kelman has been forced to 
consider debilitation himself, as ac- 


‘My work gets taught 
in other countries as 
literature, and yet 
here it’s foreign. 
It's like being an 
ethnic in your own 
community ' 


f jmintflnces hq yp h egm fo di sap pear 
and his fpgendaiy fondnCSS for a pint 
takes its toD. “You start to look for 
reasons why and then it dawns on 
you: ‘Of course, this is another form 
of old age.* You may have been booz- 
ing all your life, and suddenly it gets 
more difficult to sustain." 

He never gets a hangover. 

The most impressive aspect of 
Kelman’s talent is his ability to take 
these everyday Glaswegian lives 
and makp them seem individually 
exotic - determined characters 
showing the world that their exis- 
tence, like their Language, is as 
valid as that of the next man. 

“There's a freedom in some Of the 
stories that felt good, and in the writ- 
ing it sometimes can be exhilarat- 
ing,” he says. “I don’t experience it 
that much, it's nota common thing. 
But it's nice when it does happen. 
Then again, sometimes a story that 
exhilarates you doesn't always move 
you. But the great thing about being 
an artist is that sometimes you find 
your own work moving.” 

The great thing, however can 
often be edipsed by the more press- 


ing womes of everyday Me, and with 

a wife and daughters to support in 
a country where art is often seen as 
mere self indulgence, Kelman has 
had many a battle with his con- 
science: “You consistently have to 
ask yourself whether or not your 
work is a valid thing to be involved 
in at the expense of something that 
your children don’t have. It stops a 
lot of artists from doing their work 
properly and makes a lot of others 
compromise too quickty.” 

Compromise is an important 
Issue to him, he holds his work dose 
and his strict political ideals won't 
let him faff by the capitalist wayside. 
Radio, for instance, has been a 
closed area for Kelman and many 
other contemporary authors un- 
willing to contort the substance of 
their work to please a certain audi- 
ence. However; Radio 3 recently 
showed surprising broadness of 
mind when it commissioned one of 
Kehnan’s plays, a version of the story 
“Comic Cuts” in The Good Times . 
allowing him to write for radio fix* the 
first time in 20 years. 

“They would have preferred to re- 
move a lot of the swearing,” he 
chuckles, eyes twinkling. “But what 
they've done is change the time of 
the slot" He sees this as a major 
breakthrough for radio, and hopes 
that at long last the airwaves will 
stop censoring the everyday sounds 
of the street 

While the broadcast media might 
be malting small steps towards ac- 
cepting the credibility of other cul- 
tures, Kidman believes oppression 
still surrounds our lives to a numb- 
ing degree, be it through social 
marginalisation, cultural fascism 
or the destruction of the entire fab- 
ric of existence in places such as 
Kurdistan. “These are issues that 
artists should be aware at because 
society assumes a freedom of ex- 
pression. And really there is only that 
in literature, we’re the only ones who 
don’t get censored.” 

Kelman is an active hitman rights 
campaigner and sees the protection 
of one's cultural identity and the abil- 
ity to be proud of that culture as the 
inherent privilege of every individ- 
ual. “You have to admire the 
French," he says. “There's a terri- 
ble onslaught coming on the world 
from the Anglo-American side, and 
the French resist it, they've always 
resisted it Their arrogance is self- 
preservation. and I think other cul- 
tures should be fighting for that" 

Kelman is by no means a man of 




Jim Kelman: “The great thing... is that sometimes you find your own work moving* Rex Features 


mere words. He is taking advantage a man who rings in the Kurdish lan- low at the University of Texas, 
of the launch of The Good Times in guage. Outcast by his own, Kelman Maybe it’s time Britain appreciated 
Glasgow. Edinburgh and London as seeks to befriend others who suffer her literary pioneer before he follows 
an opportunity to promote the cause injustice, maginalised by a society his ancestors way out west in search 1 
of the Turkish writer and sociologist too blinkered to understand. of the real good times. 

Ismail Besicht who has spent the Husband, lathee politician. Writer 

last twelve years in prison under an and cultural protector. Come August ‘The Good Times’ is published on 
oppressive regime that can execute James Kelman will be a visiting fel- Thursday by Seeker and Warburg 


larger, 
brasher 
... safer 

COMEDY 

LENNY HENRY 

HARLEQUIN THEATRE 
REDHILL. SURREY 

lbnny HENRY is a stranger to the 
concept of volume amtrol - tn. his 
clothes as much as his voice. It is no 
coincidence that two of his previous 
live shows have gone by the unam- 
biguous titles of “Loud!'’ and “Larg- 
er than Life”. • 

He bounded on stage on Thurs- 
day in a red plaid suit loud enough 

to be heard in the neighbouring 
county and with all the excess en- 
ergy of Don Juan on Viagra. In the 
next hour; he proceeded to release 
more sweat than most of the audi- 
ence probably do in a year. In a rare 
lull he kept up his level of activity 
by shadow-boxing on the spot 
He opened by giving it some se- 
rious Mick Jagger; whooping “are we 
ready to have a good timer as if to 
a leatherjacketed 'Wembley Stadium 
crowd rather than an andienceatfae 
Harlequin Theatre in Redhffl, Sur- 
rey. where the car-coat seems 
rather more prominent He went on 
to impersonate . everyone, from 
Trevor MacDonald to a woman on 
The Jerry Springer Show who ad- 
mits to her boyfriend of two years 
that she is, in fact, a man. . 

Henry's domain is very much 
mainstream. Third Way comedy; 
he is much more Tony Blair than 
Ken Livingstone. With his jokes 
about ordering curry and his wife’s 
driving, he is bardty stepping into 
dangerous ty subversive territory. 
No risk here of frightening the hors - 
es of Middle England with tasteless 
jokes about Diana’s death or outre 
sexual practices. And you are more 
likely to see a badger parade than 
a surrealistic routine at a Lenny 
Henry show. . 

But let’s forget about labels. 
Henry passes the stand-up add 
test: he makes you laugh - with 
pleasing frequency. He is at his 
best when occupying that mythical 
common ground with the audience. 
There were nods of recognition 
when he recalled the porn mags of 
his childhood: “Wasn’t pubic hair big- 
ger in those days?” 

More laughs of agreement were 
heard when he reflected on the 
proof feat he is now growing old: 
rather than ogling scantily dad 
women in fee street, these days he 
says to them, “Gome on, youH catch 
your death walking around like that”. 
Henry may be about as alternative 
as a round of pro-celebrity golf wife 
Brude and Thrby But his stated aim 
on stage is to get a laugh every 15 
seconds, and although 1 was not 
using a stopwatch, I reckon his hit- 
rate did not fall much below feat 
James Hampton 

This review appeared in later edi- 
tions of yesterday’s paper 
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PERFORMANCE 

KIDNAP 
BLAST THEORY 

A YOUNG man in a khaki T-shirt 
stands up, sits down, fiddles 
with his sock, crosses his feet, 
uncrosses his feet, stands up, 
lies down, rubs his nose. Across 
the room, a woman with long 
brown hair coughs, adjusts her 
mini-skirt tucks apiece of hair 
behind her ear, tugs again at 
her skirt coughs some more. 
“Mumble mumble. Radio 4 
mumble." says the man. “Mum- 
ble library. says the woman. 
Silence. Cough. Silence. 

It could have been a scene 
from a Harold Pinter play, but 
we are actually watching two 
kidnap victims cooped 141 in 
their safe-house, live on the in- 
ternet A couple of months ago 
the hostages paid a £10 fee to 
enter an abduction lottery or- 
ganised by experimental 
theatre company Blast Theory. 
Now the “lucky winners” have 
been nabbed and locked in a 
tiny featureless room, its ceil- 
ing, floor and windowless walls 
lined wife coarse chipboard. 

At home on the web, viewers 
peer at these two trapped flies. 
At the twitch of a mouse you 
can pan fee cam era ro und the 
cell, strain to catch a snatch of 
conversation, watch as fee ab- 
ductees don pillow-case hoods 
as their captors enter fee room. 
“Can’t you make them do some- 
thing?” asks a net-watcher, typ- 
ing into the on-line chat room. 
•This is so boring" 


“Wouldn't it be lovely if they 
fell in love,” coos Helen from 
Blast Theory, staring into the 
computer at the digital Kidnap 
HQ at London’s ICA (there is 
another control room at Man- 
chester’s Green Rooml. “T keep 
looking just in case." 

“Describe your fantasy kid- 
nap,” the application forms had 
asked. Chocolate, buxom 
wenches, unlimited women’s 
magazines, handsome aristo- 
crats, replied the applicants. No 
one mentioned stale sand- 
wiches and chipboard. 

At 9pm on Tuesday, 27-year- 
old Australian temp Deborah 
Burgess went for a drink at the 
Rat & Parrot on Gloucester 
Road. As she headed off for the 
lavatory, three abductors frog- 


marched her up the stairs and 
bundled her into a van. She 
should have received a letter 
warning her she was under 
surveillance: she had not The 
Blast Theory application form 
was a distant memory. If she 
had remembered, she might 
not have gone out that evening 
in high heels, stockings and a 
crocheted mini-skirt 
She had read all the dis- 
claimers, agreed to the condi- 
tions, begged the theatre 
company to “please pick me”: 
she'd been loving the past cou- 
ple of months’ travelling in 
England and this would be “the 
icing on the cake ". Like an 
S&M experimentee, she could 
have stopped the action by call- 
ing out her safe word. So why 


should we feel sorry for her? 
Was this any (Efferent from a TV 
gameshow grab? 

Try seeing her red-eyed and 
lank-haired, snagged skirt and 
heavily laddered legs, 61 hours 
later released into the camera- 
flashing glare of a press con- 
ference. Do Blast Theorists 
Matt Adams and Ju Row fhrr 
feel guilty? “Why?” they ask. 
“We played by the rules. It was 
quite hard for us being bored 
watching you being bored.” 

Did it feel like theatre? “I 
know they were performing,” 
says Deborah, chin quivering, 
“but for me it was real” 

JUDITH PALMER 

www.newmediacenfre.com/ 
kidnap / 







Classic Cartoons 

MARTIN PLIMMER ON 

Gerard Hoffnung 



GERARD HOFFNUNG 
was that rare thing 
among cartoonists - an 
extrovert 

So extrovert in fact 
that cartooning was not 
enough for him. He was 
also a musician, 
arranger, raconteur 
and showman, and he 
could roll his right eye 
in a complete circle 
while keeping fee left 

one still. 

Sometimes, he 
combined all these 
things in novel and 
startling ways. 

His sense of humour 
is a testament to his 
humanity. As a German 
Jew growing up in Nazi 
Germany, he attended 
a school next door to 
Himmler’s house in 
Berlin. 

It was Hoffnung. at 
the age of 11. who 
knocked on Himmler’s 


door and asked fee SS 
guard if he could have 
his ball hack. 

Was this his first 
performance joke? This 
baptism of fire must 
have made subsequent 
performances seem 
easy. 

Soon afterwards, his 
parents escaped to 
England where he soon 
developed the manner 
and lazy-posh 
enunciation of an old 
English gent. 

Here he was given 
free reign to indulge 
his wildest fantasies, 
from gala concerts at 
the Queen Elizabeth 
Hall for orchestra and 
Hoovers, to hilarious 
debates at fee Oxford 

union. And of course 
hundreds of cartoons: 

when he died of a brain 
haemorrhage in 1939, . 
be was only 34. 


c. 
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Try not to trash the place 

The rockumentary is back. And this time it’s serious. Michael Collins on the post Spinal Tap generation 



Can anyone take film profiles of rock bands seriously after Spinal Tap held the form up to such brilliant ridicule? 


I t was once thought that This 
Is Spinal Tap had laid to rest 
the ghost of the rock docu- 
mentary. The re-emergence of 
the form, even in the name of 
irony, seemed about as likely as the 
news that air guitar and concept al- 
bums were the next big thing. 

But the music business never 
ceases to surprise - the “ rock- 
umentary" is about to enjoy a re- 
naissance. It resurfaces as part of 
a wider trend in which television, al- 
ways last with the muse, is produc- 
ing a series of dramas with rock 
groups central to the plot Sets and 
plugs and rock 'n' roll is all the brain 
and body need. 

Traditionally, the rode documen- 
tary is the point that a band decides 
to get serious. When the Rolling 
Stones made Sympathy For The 
Derit, it was during their street fight- 
ing years. when Mick Jagger strut- 
ted on the fringes of the Grosvenor 
Square riots. The film put Jean-Luc 
Godard in the director’s chain 

Other films in the genre have also 

attracted the great and toe good: 
Martin Scorsese (The Last White* 
Jonathan Demme (Stop Making 
Sense*. The works themselves had 
their moments: The Beatles on the 
roof of the Apple building in Let it 
Be: Bob Dylan’s cue-card routine 
from DA Pennebaker's Don’t Look 
Back. The same director's The Rise 
AndFhRofZiggy Stardust is notable 
as the filmed concert in which David 
Bowie ‘retired". It was recently re- 
enacted in its entirety as an art event 
by a tribute band at the IGA. The cur- 
rent crop of subjects for the Nineties 
round of rock documentaries are all 
serious, straight boy bands, at home 
between toe pages of Q magazine. 

Films on Radiohead and the 
Manic Street Preachers are nearing 
completion, with The Verve ru- 
moured to be next “These bands are 
not ironic acts," says Grant Gee, di- 
rector of toe Radiohead film Meet- 
ing People Is Easy. “Radiohead are 
a band that try to express powerful 
feelings without being embarrassed. 

I wanted to make a film that puts that 
across with great songs.” 

The film depicts a year in the life 
of the band, following their travels 
in the wake of the release of the 
album OK Computer. At one point, 
vocalist Thom Yorke remarks. 
“We’re the post-Spinal Tap genera- 
tion. Everything we do and have 
done has been taken the piss out o£" 
So why lay themselves open with 
a film form that has become syn- 
onymous with a parodic heavy metal 
group? According to Grant Gee, 
“The idea was to take five nice 


young men from Oxfordshire and 
show how they and their music are 
processed. It’s a seamless ride 
through various media." 

The camera is not cast as the 
peeping Tbm catching private 
thoughts, and the mythic moments 
peculiar to pop life are conspicuous 
by their absence: no shots of a 
group shooting up: no groupies 
going down. And the TV sets stay 
put With a culture now obsessed 
with toe revelatory and toe confes- 
sional, and with toe public itself now 
willing to live life through the lens, 
it follows that for a Nineties rock doc- 
umentary to succeed, it would need 
to call in every cliche and then 
drive it to the extreme. Anything less 
would not keep toe customers sat- 
isfied, surely. 

Meeting People Is Easy settles for 
being a form of “surveillance’’, ac- 
cording to its director. “Bands are 
less culturally significant these days, 
and their lives are not seen as 
glamorous " he says. “The film 
shows the side of toe industry that 
is about grotty hotel rooms, the 
repetition of gigs, photo shoots, in- 


terviews, signings. It holds a mirror 
up to the media holding a mirror up 
to the band." 

Last year's championing of pop’s 
likely lads, by the former musician 
now the Prime Minister, confirmed 
that a new establishment had been 
created. The NME was within. It 
wasn't Woodstock, but by the time 


they got to Whitehall they were 
how many strong? The rock docu- 
mentary’s return is timely in the cur- 
rent climate. At one end, pop’s elder 
statesmen are landing titles like Sir 
Paul, or commanding An Audience 
With, like Rod and Elton. At the other 
is employment minister Andrew 
Smith’s “rock ’n’ dole” schema on 
which unemployed musicians may 
become pop stars. 

Although the relationship 
between pop musicians and politi- 


cians has, like Britannia, cooled of 
late, television is currently zealous 
in its pursuit of all things pop. Meet- 
ing People Is Easy is likely to reach 
the small screen after a stint in the 
cinema and. in the video stores, the 
Manic Street Preachers' documen- 
tary features in the new BBC arts 
strand Close-Up. “The rock docu- 


mentary is a debased form since 
Spinal Tap," says director Mike 
Connolly. “It is no longer enough to 
see bands lounging around back- 
stage. It needs to tell a bigger stoiy. 

“The Manic Street Preachers 
documentary is the story of an in- 
tellectual working class band from 
South Wales, but it’s also the story 
of something that came out of the 
ashes of the miners strike." 

Since David Bowie was caught on 
film in Alan Yentob’s BBC film 


Cracked Actor in 1975, arts pro- 
gramming has had the occasional 
date with pop music. Its current in- 
fatuation may echo the hopes of 
Camille Paglia’s celebration of Rock 
as Art that appeared in The New 
York Times. “AH the Romantic arche- 
types of energy, passion, rebellion 
and demonism are still evident in toe 
brawling, boozing, bad boys of rock, 
storming from dty to city on their 
lusty, groupie-dogged traiL" 

This is obviously no longer the 
case, and yet television is suddenly 
putting rock and pop in everything 
from documentary to drama. Clear- 
ly. the blame lay with Britpop: “It’s 
a generational thing," maintains 
Mike Connolly. “Much of Britpop 
music was inspired by the Sixties. 
This was the music that a lot of com- 
missioning editors recognised" 
While the rock documentary has 
returned, it is left to TV drama to 
chronicle the rise and foil of the ef- 
fete and fey pop star. The BBC has 
plans to screen the Boy George au- 
tobiography Take It Like a Man. A 
Sixties girl group are the subject of 
the BBC series Sex and Chips and 


Rode and Rod, with a Nineties Indie 
band in the Channel 4 series The 
Young Person's Guide lb Becoming 
a Rock Star. Channel 4 is also mak- 
ing a drama series about a Boyzone- 
styie band entitled Boys Unlimited. 
The last time music had this kind of 
profile in TV drama was in 1976 when 
Rock fhffies was on the air and punk 
was in toe air. 

In June of this yean Alan McGee, 
the man who signed Oasis, claimed 
that CD sales were collapsing be- 
cause of the potential to download 
on the Internet, and that rock bands 
faced extinction. “There is no re- 
bellion in rock." he said. “There is 
no generation gap any more. Tfou can 
be 37 and go with your 64-year-old 
dad and your 14-year-old cousin to 
see toe same band." 

Or they watch the same rode doc- 
umentary and the same rock 
drama. The kids are all right and so 
are their parents. 

Now that the bands have stopped 
throwing television sets out of hotel 
rooms, it might be the turn of the 
viewer to pick up the set and break 
a few lounge windows. 


1 Mythic moments are conspicuous by their 
absence: no shots of a group shooting up...' 


The naked truth about Bob Flowerdew’s fridge 


THE BOUNDARIES of what counts as 
private life are being pushed back all 
toe time. The Internet has already 
done live birth and will soon be 
offering live sex, while television has 
now come around to placenta-eating 
and death. And even radio is doing 
its own little bit to draw back the 
curtains. This week, we heard the 
first ever naked Gardeners’ Ques- 
tion Time (Radio 4, Sunday), record- 
ed in front of an entirely unclothed 
audience at the British Naturist 
Foundation in Orpington (whose 
members have presumably beard 
more jokes about Orpington buffs 
than the rest of us have had hot 


dinners, so let’s just assume we have 
done that one). 

It would be nice to treat the 
whole affair in a mature wav, without 
sniggering, but this isn’t easy when 
you have Bob Ftowerdew explaining 
that his fridge smells of “essence of 
old pea", to general hilarity. One 
thing that can be said in favour of thi s 
whole venture is that it could never 
have been done on television: on the 
other hand, the reason it could be 
done on radio was that there was 
nothing remotely interesting about 
it. This edition was distinguished 
from a normal GQT by the amount 
of outdoor noise - aeroplanes. 


The Week 
on Radio 

Reviewed by 
Robert Hanks 

children playing, birdsong. But the 
only indication of the amount of flesh 
slapping around was a timorously 
offered quip about the dangers of 
holly and some by-play about plants 
that are called “Naked Ladies” and 
“Bluelegs" 

The tenter was a little less coy on 
Talk Radio's Wireless Wedding 


(“The best reception in Britain"), last 
Friday afternoon. Tammy Boyd and 
Tara Newiev were od the spot at 
Amberley Castle in Sussex, hosting 
what was supposedly Britain's first 
live broadcast of a non-royal 
wedding, between Sue Backhouse 
and John Barry: meanwhile Mike 
Allen was holding the fort back in 
London - “I’m holding it here, Mr 
Boyd,” Mike joked. "Firmly between 
your thighs.” said Tara. Quick as a 
flash, Tbrnmy followed up: "With both 
hands!" All this attention to his 
nether regions seemed to go to 
Mike’s head: when the conversation 
turned to cars he suddenly 


announced that only real men drive 
small cars, adding “I drive a Mini". 

Elsewhere, Tara wandered 
around admixing the scenery (“It is 
achingly romantic here. You can 
almost imagine men in tights, 
perhaps, roaming the grounds, can 
you not?”), and Tbrnmy Boyd offered 
his own. presumably unconscious, 
metaphor for the business of 
marriage by throning himself down 
a dark hole and screaming when he 
hit the bottom. Some of the time, the 
two of them joined forces to compare 
their thoughts, which turned out to 
be remarkably similar. “This,” 
Tommy announced, “is the Wireless 


Wedding." “Indeed it is," Tara 
affirmed. “We’re marrying some 
real people,” Tbrnmy thrust “We are 
indeed," Tara parried. “She’s a 
teacheq" Tbrnmy pointed out “he 
sells stuff." Tara capped this with: 
“Indeed he does. And he sells very 
good stuff!" AH this was punctuated 
by adverts for Diocalm, which now 
include frighteningly realistic toilet 
sound effects. Does this count as 
unintentional irony or dever product 
placement? I didn’t get to the end. 
Presumably. Sue and John tied the 
knot and of course, we aD wish them 
welL But you have to admit the 
omens aren't looking good. 


ARTS 

Diary 

David lister 

after MUCH campaigning 
for free admission to 
museums, it was deeply 
heartening to see, in toe 
Government’s spending 
plans, that Chris Smith has 
not only won much extra 
cash, but that increasing 
access to museums is 
going to be a priority. 
Gordon Brown even 
mentioned it in his speech, 
one of the very few times 
the word museums has 
leapt from a Chancellor’s 
lips in the House since 
records began. 

Indeed, it was all so 
heartening that, in the 
euphoria, no one seemed 
to examine the small print 
of the Government's White 
Paper. Having now done 
so. I see that it states; “the 
number of visitors to 
(Department of Culture) 
directly funded institutions 
will increase by at least 
one to three per cent". But 
visitor numbers in 
museums that introduced 
charging dropped on 
average by 30 per cent (45 
per cent at the Museum of 
Scotland) so one to three 
per cent won't do toe trick. 

But if the government 
figures are worrying, there 
is another set of figures 
which is near to being 
preposterous. These are 
the figures just released by 
toe National Museums and 
Galleries on Merseyside 
for visitor numbers since 
introducing admission 
charges last yean These 
are important as they are 
being studied closely by 
government NMGM 
director Richard Fbster 
claims that visitor figures 
dropped fay 10 per cent 
from 1.2m to 900,000. But 
actually, only 750,000 
people entered the 
galleries. The 900,000 
includes those visiting the 
shops and cafes. One of 
them is actually across toe 
road. Call me old- 
fashioned, but surely, the 
only relevant figure for 
museum visitors is the one 
involving people actually 
visiting a museum. 

♦ 

AFTER MR Smith’s success 
in getting money out of the 
Treasury, this may not be 
the week to note how an 
awful lot can be achieved 
on very little. But let’s give 
credit to the Almeida 
Theatre in Islington- 1 am 
told that today, its work will 
be seen by 5,900 people 
with performances of its 
productions at the Almeida 
itself in Newcastle, at the 
Old Vic and in New York. 
Also today, it will be 
rehearsing the world 
premiere of the new 
Edward Albee play, 
starring Frances de la 
Tour and Alan Howard, 
and a new version of 
Phedre by poet laureate 
Ted Hughes, starring 
Diana Rigg. And all on a 
core grant of £428,000. 
Whatever the secret is, 
please tell it to the Royal 
Opera House. 



THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


BY FIONA STURGES 


OVERVIEW 


CRITICAL VIEW 


ON VIEW 


OUR VIEW 


Sir Colin Davis conducts 
the LSO in a concert 
performance of Georges 
Bizet's tragedy of sex 
and cigarettes. Kirov 
opera diva Olga 
Borodina plays the feisty 
gypsy girl with Jos6 
Cura as her besotted 
plaything. 


Edward Seckerson was sorely disappoint- 
ed by the heroine. “There was nothing, but 
nothing, of the heat and dust about her... 
Somewhere between Siberia and Seville. 
Borodina had mislaid the character." But 
he felt more disposed towards Cura, re- 
marking "his charisma is almost the equal 
of his hype... when Cura turns it on land 
he did here, he really did}, you can hear 
and see why he is in such demand." A 


disgruntled Daily Telegraph took exception 
to "the wealth of missed opportunity... the 
absence of theatrical space and spirit 
seemed to be an impediment ro the full 
blossoming of their fated relationship." 

The Times disagreed, advising punters to 
“scrounge a ticket" and heaped praise 
upon both protagonists: "BoTodina is a 
complete Carmen... ideally matched by 
Jose Cura's wonderful brigardier." 


The production at the 
Barbican has now come to 
an end. 


This concert performance passed up a 
perfect opportunity to highlight the 
opera's subtleties, being used instead as 
a vehicle for the starry singers. It was the 
dynamism and charisma of Jos6 Cura as 
Don Jose that rescued this otherwise 
pallid production. Perhaps it’s most 
significant achievement was managing 
to sell out on World Cup Final night. 


THE MUSICAL 

OKLAHOMA! 


the film 

GODZILLA 


Trevor Nunn's sparkling 
rediscovery of Rogers 
and Hammerstein's 
thigh-slapping classic 
takes over the Olivier 
for the summer. 
Designed by Anthony 
Ward and choreo- 
graphed by Susan 
Stroman. 


The critics were unanimous in their 
praise. “Seeing this 55-year-old show so 
pristine and proud is like gazing at a 
newly-restored old master, with the 
encrustations of the years stripped 
away to reveal its proper colours. " 
raptured David Benedict, applauding 
the director for the “gut-busting energy, 
confidence and sheer full-blooded 
entertainment value of his production." 


“It is a real delight to report that the 
National has a huge and irresistible hit 
on its hands." cried an emotional Daily 
Telegraph, “this is a production that ex- 
udes extraordinary warmth, self-confi- 
dence and vitality." “It finds high drama 
where you might expect pure corn" ex- 
claimed The Express while The Evening 
Standard hailed it 'a rich feast of 
dream-pie.' 


Booking at the National 
Theatre. Olivier. South Bank 
SE1 (0171 452 3000). to 
3 October. Performances 
Mon-Sat 7.1 5pm. Matinees 
on Wednesdays and Satur- 
days at 2pm. 


Following weeks of puritanical muttering 
over the wisdom of staging such a com- 
mercial musical at the National, Trevor 
Nunn triumphs with this magnificent 
production of Rogers and Hammerstein's 
masterpiece. While Ward's designs 
lend tremendous atmosphere. Stroman’s 
choreography shines. Get thee to the 
box office. 


From the makers of 
Independence Day, 
Japan's mutated lizard 
returns under the 
direction of Roland 
Emmerich. The 
green-eyed beast is 
taken on by Matthew 
Broderick. Jean Reno 
and Maria Pitillo. 


"There is nothing very striking about this 
Godzilla." laments Ryan Gilbey. “If it re- 
minds you of anything as it climbs wearily 
from the city sewers, it will be a crabby 
old man struggling out of bed on a De- 
cember morning. Even the scaly skin, bad 
gums and toenails are the same." "Less a 
blood-and-guts story than an exercise in 
cold, corporate huckstering.” seethed The 
Big Issue, "a lowest common denominator 


pitch ro get the most bums on seats for 
the minimum economic outlay." While The 
Guardian labelled it “one of the most 
fearsome spectacles ever committed to 
celluloid.” The Daily Mail apologetically 
observed “Godzilla has come a long way 
from being an environmentally friendly 
Japanese extra in a rubber suit... King Lear 
it ain't, but there are great shots and 
thrilling action sequences." 


On general release. Cert PG. 
1 39 minutes. Feast on 
Fukuda's Godzilla: The 
Originals Films (£4.99 each) 
at your nearest video shop. 


Undoubtedly the most lacklustre 
Godzilla to date, the picture falls 
apart almost as quickly as the Chrysler 
Building. Emmerich's rendering 
lacks the tongue in cheek of 
Independence Day and all the special 
effects that Hollywood can bring to bear 
do not make up for a thin script. Bring 
back the rubber suits, all is forgiven. 
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Andrew Lambirth is all for bringing art to the masses 
but ‘dumbing down’ misses the whole point 


GALLERY WEEK is upon us once 
more - and for the third successive 
year galleries and museums across 
the countzy are opening their doors 
to the public in a special way. Does 
that sound odd? Aren't museums' 
doors always open to the public? 

Sadly sometimes, in tins age of 
staff shortages and grant cutbacks, 
they are not Nor are they thought 
to be particularity user-fnendty. 

Gallery Wieek is out to change all 
that Billed as the UK’s biggest na- 
tional arts festival, it is art for the hol- 
iday season, a kid’s amusement for 
a rainy d ay. Organised by Engage, 
the National Association for Gallery 
E ducatio n, its aim is to encourage 
people who have not visited galleries 
before to take the plunge. 

The festival spirit is in the air - 
it is just a shame that the art is pre- 
sented as kind of cultural tourist 
attraction for the Trocadero gener- 
ation. “Be a Rock Star for the Day” 
is one erf Gallery week’s "selected 
hi ghlig hts" The emphasis is ap- 
parently on the educational, but the 
whole enterprise seems imbued 
with the ethos of the summer f&te. 
At the Barest Arts Centre in Hamp- 
shire you can cook sculpture cakes 

and eat them later Not, perhaps, for 
the aesthetically diabetic. 

As a consciousness-raising ex- 
ercise it is, of course, to be ap- 
plauded. But one erf its premises is 


questionable. Art is perceived to be 
dSfiGMt but this is not necessarily a 
bad thing. It is a bad thing if art be- 
comes exclusive, but you cannot 
make art - and still call it art - that 
is easy. In the words of Anthony 
Burgess: ‘Art is rare and sacred and 
hard work, and there ought to be a 
wall of fire around it” 

It is something separate, strange, 
difficult to do. Not everyone is an 
artist. As Auden put it' “Artis fix’ life, 
and cannot be/A midwife to society”. 

Art is still perceived to be a lux- 
ury; though how anything - any 
single aspect of culture from hiero- 
glyphics to the vacuum cle a ner - 
could have been achieved without it 
is an issue rarety addressed. 

Applied art is seen as something 
different to the more rarefied fine 
art something with a practical use 
and thus more readity valued, yet the 
same impulse fires both. Money 
only confuses the issue. Paintings 
and sculptures reach vast prices in 
the auction roams yet there is no red 
monetary value to art It is also with- 
out practical use (unless incidental 
-like using a sculpture as a paper- 
weight or a painting to cover a hole 
inthewalD. 

T aman fhrfl< y<>q<a'hiTity i anrirth«s 

been my primaiy aim as a critic over 
the last decade to write in an intel- 
ligible way about art in order to en- 
courage people to go out and view 


it for themselves fond make up 
their own minds about it). 

But I despise the process of re- 
ducing what is perceived to be 
difficult to some inane formula. 
Dumbing down is an insult to the in- 
tefljgencBra vicious flattening of ex- 
cellence, a conscious lowering of 
standards. But, although it has been 
much m the media recentty it is not 
entirety new. Some years ago, I 
contributed the occasional reviewto 
a prestigious Sunday newspaper I 
was tdd categorically by the arts ed- 
itor to write "the idiot’s version". I 
fo und this th en - and s till find it - da- 
meaning and a royal insult to the 
reader Any art that is worth its salt 
is difficult -sore. But you cannot ex- 
plain it by “moronlsing” it Readers 
deserve respect 

Too much arts journalism is opin- 
ionated sensationalism or smoke- 
screen jargonising". We need 
criticism with clarity of style and 
thought, real knowledge and per- 
ceptiveness. Equalty we need access 
to the art itself. Art is for all to en- 
rich themselves with. We ignore it 
- or dumb it down - at our periL 
If Gallery Week helps people to be 
more aware of the nation! s great 
storehouses of art which are our 
birthright, then it can onty be a good 
thing. Art is not a secret society it 
is the basis of civilisation - even if 
you hate it 



Where to go and what to see in the third Annual Gallery Week 


FULL LISTINGS AND GUIDE TO WHAT’S ON NEAR 
YOU, THROUGHOUT THE UK 

Nearly 400 galleries, craft centres, art centres, museums and 
studios are showcasing what galleries have to offer today - 
activities , talks, vote-openings, meet-the-artist - making 
Gallery Week 3 the UK’s biggest national arts event 
This is the full listing of what is on during Gallery Week 
and where to see it “ * indicates exhibition, ‘’indicates 
event; FOCUS! and Words + Pictures refer to the GW3 1998 
themes. Please phone in advance to confirm details - any 
admission or event charges, what ages events are Jbr, 
whether you need to book etc 

Galleries and events are listed by region; jbr more 
information contact engage as below or check the website 
www.engage.org. Listings leaflets are available from selected 
Wxterstones , libraries , tourist information centres, or ask 
your local gallery. 


“ Eastern Region 


BEDFORD 

Art Centre Gallery. 7 Howard St Bed- 
lord 01 234 344 784 “Exploration of the 
Human Face & Figure’ 

Bromham MM Gallery. Bridge End 
01234- 824330 227.2-3pm. “ChMren’s 
Art Trolley": “Alternative Materials" 
15/7-3/8, Wed-Sat l2-4pm; Sun 10.30am- 
5pm 

BOURN 

Wysing Arts. Fox Road 01954 716881.. 
20-24/7 10-4pm. workshops 4/7-31/8 
Tues-Sun 11.30am-5pm; Mon by appt 

BURY ST EDMUNDS 

Bury St Edmunds Art Gallery. Mar- 
ket Cross 01284 76208 "Bury St Ed- 
munds Art Society Show” 7-25/7 
Tues-Fri 10 30am-5pm; Sat 10.30am- 
430pm 

CAMBRIDGE 

Cambridge Darkroom. Dales Brewer. 
Gwydir SI 01223 56672/5. 24/7 10-2pm. 
“An Artist's View". 7-8. 15. 21 -22/7 6- 
9pm "Beginners Photography" 
course “National Exhibition" 8/6- 
26/7. Tues-Sun I2pm-5pm 

Kettle's Yhrd Castle Si 01229 352124 
Afternoon activities 27/6-2/8; Open a] 
GalJeryTues-Sal l2.30pm-5 30pm. Sun 
2pm-5 30pm; b) House Tues-Sal 1 30pm- 
4.30pm, Sun 2pm-4.30pm 

COLCHESTER 

First Site. The Minones. 74 High St 
01206 577067 18/7 11 -3pm Family Day 
19/6-B/B Mon-Sat 10am-5pm 

HTTCHM 

Hit chin Museum & Art Gallery. 
RaynesFbrk 01 462 434476 25-26/7, “Po- 
etry Writing", “Plaits and Hats’ 
257-30/8 Mon-Sat 10am-5pm. Sun 2pm- 
4 30pm 

HORNCHURCH 

Earthworks GaBery. 204 High SI 01 708 
440421. 18 & 25/7 “The Young van 
Goghs". “Earthworks Alternative 
Summer Exhibition'T 87-30/8. Mon- 
Thurs 10.3Qam-5 30pm; Fri-Sat 1030am- 
6 pm; Sun ffy appoimmanl 

IPSWICH 

Wotsey Art Gallery. Christchurch Man- 
sion 01473 253246. 187 1Q-5pm “Sale 
of Past Exhibition Catalogues"; 
25 7 10-1 1am, 11.30am-12.30pm, 1.30- 
2 30pm. 'Storytelling with Signing": 
4/7-31/8 “Every Pictira Tens a Story 
- Printings from the Mansion". Tues- 
San0am-5pm.Sui2.30-4.30pm Tues-Sal 
10am-5pm: Sun 2 30pm -4 30pm 

LETCHWORTH 

Letchworth Museum & Art Gallery. 
The Brosflway 01462685647. 23/7 10 -I 2 pm 
and 2-4pm - "Extraordinary Enam- 
elling". “Remember When?" 18/7- 
29/8 Mon-Sat 10am-5pm 

LINCOLN 

Usher Gallery. Lindum Road 01522 
527980. Veual literacy project 207. 10- 
t2pm& t-3pm.2i,7. i0-12pm,winre Cray- 
ola Gallery Week Fund Award. 18/7. 
10-1 i.30am, 1145-MSpm. 2-33Qpm 
Artisi in me Gallery sessions fer younger chil- 
dren Mon-Sal lOam-5 30pm. Sun 230-5pm 


LUTON 

The Gallery. Luton Certral library, St 
George's Square 01582 547440. 18/7 1- 
3.30pm, “Splashing Out" MonThurs 
9.30am-7pm; Sat 9 30am-4pm 

NORWICH 

Norwich Castle Museum 01603 
493624. 18/1 lOam-IZpm & 2-4pm-" Pic- 
turing Afice" workshop; "Alice: The 
Wonderland of Lewis Carroir show 
1 1/7-20/9. Mon-Sat 1 ten-5pm; Sun (267) 
2pm-5pm. 

Norwich Gallery. NotfoBc School of Art 
raid Design. St Georges Si 01603 610561. 
18 & 25/7 lD.30ran-12.30pm, children's Art 
CM workshops; “East- International Ex- 
hfoition” 11/7-5/9. Mon-Sat 10am-5pm 

Salnsbury Centre for Visual Arts. Uni- 
versity of East Anglia. University Plain 01 603 
593199. 21-26/7 daily 11am- 12.30pm, 2- 
3.30pm, “Hands on Artl": 21/7 2- 
4.30pm. "Absolute Beginners", 
erfiintion “Spanish is Different - Post- 
Pop and the New Image In Spain” 
7/7-3Q/8. Tue-Sun 11 am -5pm 

Warehouse Artists’ Studios. Unit 8, 
Haslip's Opening. Devonshire St 01603 
6 27 140. 22/71 Dam -4pm -"Succeed as 
an Artist" seminar raid workshops for 
young people Mon. Tubs 10am-4pm 

PETERBOROUGH 

Peterborough Arts Council, Goklhay 
Way. Orton Gold hay 01733 343329. 25/7 
1Qam-5pm - “Pottery 2000” exhibition. 
Tues-Sal 10am-5pm 

ST ALBANS 

Museum of St Albans, Hatfield Road 
01727819340 7 & 14/7 lunchtime lectures 
sto activities; “My St Albans". 20/6-1/1 1. 

STEVENAGE 

Goca's Art, 6 Norton Green Cottages, Nor- 
ton Green 01438 350627. 22/7 1Dam-3pm 
-demonstrations and talk on murals for the 
community. “Current Work" 22/7-22/9 
. Wdd 22/7 1 0am-3pm; other tones by appt 

SUFFOLK 

Gainsborough's House, 46 Gainsbor- 
ough St Sudtwry 01787 372958. 23-24/7 
I0ran-4pm - children's drama workshop on 
Gainsborough's House. Tues-Sat 1 0am-5pm: 
Sun2pm-5pm 

EAST MIDLANDS 


BUXTON 

Buxton Museum and Art Gafiery. Ter- 
race Road. 01298 24658. “Use Father, 
Like Daughter” 47-88. Tues-Fri 9 2tom- 
530pm, Sat 9.30am-5pm; Sun 10.30am-5pm 

DAVENTY 

Daventry Museum. Moot Hail, Market 
Square 01327 300277. 18/7 10am- 
5pim .“You at the Museum*. “The 
Recycling Show”. Mon-S# 10am-5pm 


y.MQusen St 01332 
295859.TuBS-Sat 1Qam-5pm: Sun2pm-5pm 

KETTERING 

Alfred East Art Gallery. Steep St 
01536 534381. 187-298 Tblfing Tries" 
18, 20. 22. 24-25/7. i0am-4pm - Story writ- 
ing (7-13yrs); 21 & 23/7. 10am-4pm -Car- 
toon storytelling workshops (7-l3yrs). 
Mon-Sa 9.30am-5pm 


LEICESTER 

City GaBery, 90 Granby St 0116254 0595. 
25 H City centre 'Animal Procession” 
25/7 10.30am-1 2.30pm Face painting: 25/7 
10.30am-l 2.30pm, i.30-4.30pm Animal 
mask workshops (4-16yrcV Tues-Fri 1 1 anv 
6pm;Sat10arii-5pm 

LEKUTIRSHnB 

Ferrers GaBery. Staunton Harold. Ashby 
de-to-Zauch 01332 863337. 12/6-9/8 
“Fragments of Glass". Tues Wad Fri Sat 
1 1am-5jm; Thu 10am-1pm; Sm 1 0am-2pm 

MANSFELD 

Mansfield Museun/ArtGrilery. teem- 
ing St 01 623 66308B. 1 8/7-15/8 “What a 
PictureT. "Annual Summer Exhlbf- 
tkxf-14/7-1/8. Mai-Sat 1Gam-5pm 

MELTON 

Melton Mowbray Library. Wilton Hoad 
01664 56016. 21 & 23/7 10.30an-12pm. 
“A Fistful of Rm" - summer reading ac- 
tivities (7-12yrs). MwvTues 930am-8pm; 
Wed -Fri 9.30am-5pm: Sat 9.30am-4pm 

NEWARK 

Rufford Craft Centre. Ruftard Country 
ftrk. Nr Ollerton 01623 B229+4. "Moving 
StflT 18/7 10-4pm Automata Workshop, 
2&7 tour with ceramicist Ewen Henderson, 
“Hiskxy of Studio PoftBiy” 156-11/10 
daily 1Q.30am-5pm; closed Sat 

NOTTMGMAM 

Angel Row Gallery. Central Library 
Building. 3 Angel Row 0115 947 6334. 
“Handmade in Incfia- Crafts in TTan- 
ation": 22/7 - Guided Tour (ipm English. 
2pm Hmtfi); 23/7 Indian Draaa workshopst 
Mon Tubs Thuis-Stf 1 1am-6pm; WK1 1 1am- 
7pm 

Art Exchaige, City Arts, 39 Gregory Bcnis- 
vard. Hyson Green 01 15 978 2463. 15-18/7 
"Shoptalk’: 18/7 wortehops. Sat 11am- 
4pm; otter hours please phone to check 

DJanogly Ait GaBery. University of Nol- 
tirigham Arts Centra. UruvetsSy ftrkOH5 951 
3189. 25/7 10-3 30pm. Turn Yourself 
into a Living Postcard" (5yfs+): 
“Time Passes More Slowly" - 18/7- 
15/8 Mon-Sat 1lam-5pm; Sun 2pm-5pm 

Nottingham Casfle Museun. The Cas- 
te 0115 915 5555. Scufptues. competitions, 
poetry, performance artists; 18-20/7 10am- 
4pm “GBUiH" - outdoor retaliation by 
■RecWess Sleepere'.Open daily 9am-5pm 

Harley Gatlery, Wei beck. Nr Worksop 
01909501700. 21/7 10-3pm - empty your 
attic tor “Antiques Valuation Day"; 
"British Tapestry" 27/6-31/8 Thus- Sun 
1 1 30am-5pm (extra opening 21/7] 

LONDON REGION 


198 Gallery. 198 Railton Rd Heme Hill 
SE24 0171 978 8309. -Black Angels 
Public Art Prajecr IB-267 [15-25S; need 
to book). 'Artists' Talks” 18-25/7 2pm (all 
ages) .Tues-Sal tpm-7pm 
Alan Crtetea Gallery. 31 Cork SL W1 
0171 439 1666. “Henri Matisse” 24/6- 
1/8 Mon-Fn 1Qam-5.30pm; Sat 10am- 
1pm. 

Annely Juda Fine Art. 48i Fir 23 Der- 
ing SL W1 0171 629 7578 The Thirties: 
Influences on Abstract Art in Britain’ 
1/7-12/9 MovSal 10anv6pm; Sat lOam-lpm 
Anthony d'Offay GaBery. Dering SL 
0171 499 4100. "Ed Ruscha". “Man- 
galos”, 26/M1/7. Mon-Fil I0-530pm, Sfi 
10-lpm 

Approach, 1flflr47 Approach Bd E20181 
983 3878. “Michael Raedecker - 
Landscapes and ktteriorg* 25/6- 
26/7. Tlwts-Sun 12-ftmi 
Art First 13 Flr9 Cork St W1 0171 734 
0386 Late opening 23/7 to 8pm of^ “David 
Kctoane, Johannesburg: An African 
City" 23/6-30/7 Mon-fri 10am-6pm; S3 
ii an- 2pm, plus 23/7 a 8ptn 
Barbican Art GaBery. Gallery Fir, Level 
3 Eartacan Centre. Lmcfon EC2Din 3627105 
x 7639. The Warhol Look -Glamour 
Style PasHon’ to 16/8\\ 22/7 10 30. 12. 
2. 3J0pm “Look, WaBt, Talk". Mon. 
Thus-Sat 1 0anv6.45pm; Tues l0sn-5 45pm; 
Wed 1Qam-7.4Spm; Sun 12-6. 45 pm 
Brixton Art Gallery, 35 BrafcrSatiiriRd 
SW90171733 S57 1^7 all welcome - party 
with steel band tn launch “Open Com- 
petition* children's show 1!V7-25/7. plus 


mykstops. Mon Tues Thurs-Sat 1 0am-5pm 
Bruce Castle Museum, Lordship Lane 
Tottenham N17 0181 808 8772 5/7-31/8 
Vlfed-Sun 1-5pm art quizzes 1/7-lfl Wed- 
Sun 1pm-5pm 

Camden Arts Centre. Aitamghl Rd. NW3 
0171 435 2843/5224. “General Idea’ 
28/5-28/7 last chaice to see!; 19/7 3pm 
Gallery Talk (free). TuesThurs 1 1am-7pm; Fri- 
Sui11am-5 30pm 

Chisenhale Gallery. 64 Chisenhale Rd 
E30181 981 7518. Meet theartist. plus work- 
shops. 22/7-4/8 . Wed-Sun 1-6jxn plus 
Chisenhale Studios 01 81 981 7644. 18-24/7 
Try oid new skills [all ages). 

Cterkenwsll Green Association, 
Cornwell House. 21 Clertenweil Green. EC1 
0171 2510276. ”Open Studios’. 18-19/7. 
Sat&ajn12pm-6pm. 

Crafts Council. 44a Fentonville Rd. Ml 
0171 278 7700. Tues-Sat 11anv6pm: Sun 
2-6pm 

Dash GaBery. Jack Dash Ho Marsh Wall 
£14 0171 364 5030 Digital work by Tower 
Hamlets students plus talks 20/7 “Seeing 
Is Believing*; 22/7 "Truth and Pho- 
tography”; 24/7 "Beautiful Lies". 
20,22.24/7 2-5pm “Wish You Were 
Here’ photo wortehops (16+); all levels. 
Mon-Fri 10am-6pm 

Dulwich Picture Gallery. College Rd. 
SE21 0181 693 6911. 22/7 10.30am 2pm 
“New Tides for Otd Masters’ (1t-14s); 
23/7 1030am 1 30pm "Europe in a Suit- 
case’ actor Aldan Dooley (7-1 Is); 23/7 
1230pm “Ruben ists v Poussinists’ 
(debate): 24/7 1 0.30pm 1 30pm “Story- 
teffing" (7-ns). Tues-Fri 1Qam-5pm; St 
1lam-5pm; Sun2-5pm. 

Greenwich Borough Museum. 232 
Plumstead High SL SE18 D181 855 3240 
Children's aits/craits workshops: 18/7 
10.30am “Sllhouettas’ 25/7 10.30am, 
"Photo Me" Mon 2-7pm. Tues Thuis-Sa 
iDam-lpm, 2-5pm 

Harrow Arts & Leisure, Station Rd. Har- 
row HA1 0181 424 1424. ’Picture Me" 
arts £ photo project at Rooks Heath School 
20-24/7 9 30an-4.30pm Crayola Gallery 
Week Fund winner. Mon-Fri 930am-4 30pm 
Hayward Gallery. South Bank SE1 Ql 71 
92831 44. 1 8-26.7 1 lam 3pm drop-in talte: 
2G/7 Special OSer Cfey for Larnb^h residents. 
“Bruce Nauman" 16/7-6/9 MonThura- 
Sun 1 0am-6pm; Tues Wed 10am- 8pm 
ICA. The Mall SW1 0171 930 3647. 24/7 
6.30pm "Interpretation: the Artist, 
Curator and Audience” NAA seminar 
Exhibition Lari Rttman. 157-6/9 Daily 12- 
730pm 

Jason 4 Rhodes. 4 New Bulington Place 
W1 0171 434 1 768 Special late opewig 237. 
6pm-8pm. "Tech: Six Artists, Current 
Renewal In Painting” B/7-1 4/8 Mon-Fri 
I0am*6pm; Sat 10 30am- 1 . 30pm 
Lamort Gallery. 65 & 67 Roman Rd. E2 
0181 981 6332 186-187 "Category and 
Allegory" Linda Downie. 26<7 2-5pm 
“Stirred, not Shaken" Tues-Sat 1 1am- 
6pm 

Lesley Craze Gallery. 34 Clertenweil 
Green EC1 0171 608 0393. Extended tor 
Gallery Vlteek “Silver PaOnaied and PWisted' 
Mon-Sal I0am-530[xri 
Lisson Gallery, 67 Lisson St NW1 0171 
724 2739 18/7 5-7pm Special Gallery 
Week Viewing at Lisson artists "Then & 
Now" 8/7-22/8. Mon-Fri 930am-6pm; 
San0am-5pm 

Livesey Museum. 682 Old KM Rd SE15 
0J7J 639 5604. 20-247 Thanes Festival 
workshops lor candelight procession 13/9 (de- 
tails 0171 635 8702). Mon-Fn 11am-4nm 
London Electronic Arts Gallery . Ua 
Centre 2-4 Hoxton Sq N1 GNU 0171 684 
2785 157 Tour with Katy Shephen^nm 
Hutchinson Wed-Fri 12*7pm: Sat Sun 12- 
6pm 

Lena Hammer. 51 Cleveland St W1 0171 
6362221 “Portraits" 25/6-1/8. Tues-Fri 
11am-6pm:Satl2-4pm 
Morley Gallery. 61 Westminster Bndge 
RtL SE1 0171 450 9226, 18-247 "Lite 
Below the Blue Lin b“ com minify photo 
show . Mon-fri 10am-5pm; Sadt TOam- 
4.30pm 

National Gafleiy. Trafalgar Sq WC2 
0171 747 2885 20-247 J 1 30am children's 
talks, 11 45am "Magic Carpet Story- 
telling"; 247 230-4 30pm "Open Stu- 
dio" with Ana Mara Pacheco; “Masters 
of LjghT 1 ’Vdnk» Through Canetet- 
to’s Eyas". “Primary Pick: Flight" to 
4/9. Mon Tues Ttm-Sa iDam-fipm, Wad 
10am-8pm: Sm i2-6pm 
National Maritime Museum. Romney 
Rd.SEl0 0181 312 6565 18-2671030- 
4 30pm "Dome Watching" family sketch- 
ing. Dally I0am-5pm 


National Portrait GaBery. St Martin's PI. 
WC2 0171 306 0055. 18-197, 25-267 
10 30am 12pm "Workshops in Wbn- 
deriand”(16-l8s); 21-2471 10pm “Four 
Per^sectives" gallery talks (tree); "BP 
Portrait Awards", ‘Lewis CarroH: 
Photographer” to 11/10. Mon-Sd 
l0am-6pm;Sun12-6pm 
October GaBery. 24 Old Goucester St 
WC1 0171 2427367. 187 1-5pm ^Across 
the St, Around the Worid": “Setect- 
ed Works" Aubrey Williams 2&6-1/8. Tues- 
Sat 12.30-5.30pm 

Pits hanger Manor/GaDery. Mattock 
lane W5 0181 567 1227. "You Don't 
Know Me But_^ 1877 230pm Storytelling 
(7-1 Is); 187 10 30am Compute Art. 257 
3 30pm Gallery Tour, hvona Blazwick/Alistair 
Raphael Gallery Week pragrammeTues-Sat 
I0an-5pm 

Proud GaDeries, 5 Buckingham SL 
WC2N 0171 839 4942 “Inge Clayton" 
22/6-237; Night phone gallery to confirm 
227, 6.30pm. Mon-Tues S Thus 9.30am- 
6.30pm Wed 930am-3.Q0pm 
Royal Academy, flccadillyWI 0i 71 300 
5793. 18-267 1 1 .30am "Picture a Story" 
(5-l2s). free sketchbook/cokxinng pencils 
Crayola Gallery Week Fund winner, 2/6-1 6/B 
"Summer Snapshots" guide for 12-1 6s; 
"Summer Exhiblon”. “ChagalT to 
4/10. Daily 10am-6pm 
Sabbokal Gallery. 101 Acre Lane SW2 
0171 737 7063 'Ademola in Small 
Pieces" - artist-led workshops in Airier vi- 
sual Images (phona tor details) 187-68 Daily 
1iam-8pm 

Sadie Cotes Ha 35 HaklonSLWl 0171 
434 2227. "Sue Wiliams: New Paint- 
ings" 2Q45-30/7 Tues-Sat l0am-6pm 
Serpentine GaBery, Kensington Gardens 
W2 01 71 402607. ‘Mariko Mori" 30/6- 
9/8. Daily I0am-6pm 

Sheridan Rueseil GaBery. 16 Crawford 
a W1 01 71 935 0250 "Helping to Heal: 
The Printings In Hospitals Collec- 
tion’;237 special Gafiery Week late open- 
ing. Mon-fri 10arn-5pm, plus late 237 
South London Gritery. 65 Peckham Rd 
SE5 0171 703 6120. “Changing Every- 
thing" 1/J -2/8 267 3-fipm “IntEractivity 
and Meaning in Contemporary Cul- 
ture" arfei -led seminar (all ages) Artist in 
the Gallery Tues Wed Fri llair-fem; Thurs 
i lam-7pm; Sat-Sun 2-6pm 
Tablet Tabernacle Gallery Fbwis Sq. 
W11 0171 5657890 167 J2-6pm Meet artist 
Des Hughes. Phone lor hours 
■fete Gallery. MMrank SW1 0171 887 8000 
IB-267 Read a picture - write a poem; see 
a sculphae - vraw a stay, poets and stary- 
teflers ready to perform yrar wok. Daly HJan- 
550pm 

V&A Museum. Cromwell Rd. SW7 0171 
938 B638 "Photocopy Art" workshops 
207 12.30 & 2pm (families) Daily 10am- 
54^im 

Wrilace ejection. Hertford House 
Manchester Sq W1 0171 935 0687. 197 
215, 3.15pm - "Lady Wallace at 
Home"; 20-257 1pm ‘Arms and Ar- 
mourt’ hands-on talk (6-i- ): 22/7 1pm "Two 
Louis XV Roll-Top Desks" talk (adults); 
237 2.30pm “Paintings and Lftaralune" 
(11-14s); 247 10.30am “Myths and 
Monsters" stories (6-1 fe): 247 1 0 45am 
"Animal Magic" dories (3-5s) Mon-Sat 
10arn-5pm. Sui 2-5pm 

White Cube. 2nd R44 Dute SL SW1 0171 
930 5373. "Photographs -EskoMan- 
nlkko" 1 77-5/9 . . Wed Thurs 2-6pm: Fri- 
Sffl10am-6pm 

Whitechapel Galery. 80-82 Whitechapel 
High Si El 0171 5227855. 187 2pm The 
Story of "fiho and Dyu" (dWren). Tues- 
Sun i lan-5pm; Wed 1 lam-fipm 
WoodandsGafery. 90 Mycenae Rd SE3 
7SE 0181 858 5847. Gafiery Wet* program* 
"Wave - Aucfio/VteuaT. “Ancient Fti- 
tii^'roncepaidapp(t^toAhc3nM;197 
7pm IPP 'fepe/Slida Evening Artia in the 
Gallery. 247 7pm “Artists, Galleries & 
Audiences - What Do You Think 7"; 
257 nam-5pm Mask-Making (6s+). Mot 
T ues Thurs Si 11am-5pm; Fn 11am-5pm; 
Sun 2-5pm 

NORTH REGION 


ALSTON 

Gossipgate Gafiery. The Butts 01434 
381806 15" -Anniversary show 187-6/9 
- 187 5-8pm 'Open invitation' to all to join 
tsititei iaundi. 23/7 lQ-5pm “Meet 
foe Artisf - Bob Armstrong, daily 10am- 
5pm. Sal l0am-8pm Gallery Week late 
opening 


BKJJDMGHAM 

Bfllfrigham Art GaBery, Queens Way 
01642 39759. “Landscapes"- Doug 
Muir (to 18/7); The Draped and the 
Shaped" 257-5/S . Fri Sal 9am-4.45pm 

COCKERMOUTH 

Castiegate House 01900 822149. 
“Retrospective - Percy KeJIy 1 91 6- 
1993”- patrtings/diawings 187-2/9 . 197 
2.3(M.30pm exhibition talk. Mon lues Fri 
Sat I0.30am-5pm; Wed 10.30am-7pm; 
Sun 230pm-4.30pm 

EGREMONT 

Lowes Court GaBery. 12 Main Si 01946 
820693. Woven textiles 29/6-7/8. Mon Tues 
Thurs Fri S3 10am-5pm; Wed lOam-lpm 

GATESHEAD 

TheGalleryatGatashead,Centrall> 
brary. Prince Consort Roal 01 91 477 3478. 
157 10-lpi “WtftB from the Art-The 
Angel of the North" provides inspira- 
tion for a writing workshop (adults, meet at 
Gateshead Metro Interchange); 217 930am- 
11.30am "Writing Workshop - Net- 
working Exhibition" (8-9yrs); 11&137. 
KM2pm printmaJdng wortehops (cte'ldren 
& 16+). "Art by Post & Fax" - 40 in- 
tonations artists 11/7-8/8. Mon Tues Thurs 
Fri 3am-7prrr Wed 9am-5pm: Sat9am-1pm 

Shipley Art GaBery, Prince Consort Road 
0191 477 1495. 207 10-4 pm. “doth of 
Many Colours" workshop (adults), 217 
l0-4pm. Textured Landscapes" 
wottetwp (adults); 257 11am-3pm demon- 
stration by Quitters Guild of GB; "A Stitch 
in Time" 27/6-31/8. Mon-Sat lOarrt- 
5pm;Sun 2pm-5pm 

HARTLEPOOL 

Hartiepooi Art Gallery, Church Square, 
Hartlepool. Cleveland 01 429 809706. Tues 
Wed Sat 10am-5.3Qpm. Sun 2-5pm 

HEXHAM 

Queen's Hall Arts Centre. Beaumont 
St 01434 606787 "Lager’s Circus" - 
original Irttiographs (Souirt Bank Touring Ex- 
hibition) Mon-Sat 9. 3Qam-5 30pm 

KENDAL 

Abbot Hall Art Gallery, Abbot Hall 
01539 722464. “Head First" - work by 
Hockney etc l0/6-13fl. with portraiture com- 
petition (all ages); 167 7pm “Stanley 
Spencer" - lecture by Duncan Robinson 
(Director, RttwilJian Museum); 217 1 1am- 
3pm "Making Faces’ (8yrs+V. 247 
llam-Ipm “Smites & Frowns' (4-7yis); 
16.23.307 12pm gallery tours (tee); 257 
1 30-3.30pm “Family Drop-in Ses- 
sion” daily I0.30an-5pm 

BflDOLESBROUGH 

Cleveland Gaflery. Victoria Road 01642 
262375. "Animals, Birds and Flow- 
ers" 27/6-19/9: with 217 “Nature's 
Wbrid"; "Still Life & Landscape’ 
27/6- 1 9fl. wlto “Back to Lite" waiiteiop 
227. 237 1.30-4. 30pm “Mind Group 
Meeting’ Tues-Sat 10am-5pm 

Middlesbrough Art Gallery, 320 
Unttwrpe Road. 01 642 247445. Workshops 
contwing photography, text and sowd. 227 
12-5pm "Workshops In DJ skills. 
Rap, Braakdandng and Photog- 
raphy" (12-18yrs): “Heads of State’ 

, 6/6-6/S. Tues-Sat I0am-5.30pm 

MORPETH 

Chantry Silver, The Chantry Courtyard 
01670 518817. LatB openings: 18. 23& 2f7 
6-9.30pm 'Continuous Contempo- 
rary Art" tfofrWMFriSal930am-5pm; 
Sun 1 lam-5pm (18,23.257 to 9.30pm) 

NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 

University Gallery. University of 
Northumbria, SandyfoTO Road 0191 227 
4424. Annual Summer Exhibition: "Small 
Works 21x21 Centimetres" 177-21/8 
. Mon-Thurs lOam-Spm: fri Sal 10am-4pm 

Laing Art Gallery, Hlgham Place 0191 
232 7734.Gallery Wbek programme 18 & 20- 
257. 1030am-12.30pm & 1.30-3. 30pm 
“Multi-Sensory Sculpture Build- 
ing* wortehops (all welcome); 47-16/8 
"Goodwin & Robertson" -Photo Col- 
lages: Tap, Ruffle & Shave: An In- 
stallation to Meddle with” 30/5-6/9. 
Mon-Sat 10am-5pm; Sun 2-5pm 

NORTH SHELDS 

Northern Print Studio, 42-47 Fish 


Quay 0191 259 1996. 257 11 -3pm Become 
famous tor 15 minutes with your own screen- 
print seH-porirat 


SOUTH 

South Shields Museum & Art Gritery, 
Ocean Hoad 0191 456 8740. 257 10-3pm 
photography workshop on Photographing the 
ComriMiity of South Shields ;"North East 
Communities" 10/7-14/11- Man-Sal 
I0am-530pm; Sun 1pm-5pm 

STOCKTON ON TEES 

Oeen Dragon Museum Theatre 
Yard 01642 674308. 20-24/7 Young peo- 
ple’s events linking with *A Grand Night 
Out” - show about cinema In the Stockton 
area 1 17-1 2/9 (phone tor ddaiis). Mon-Sat 
9am-5pm 

SUNDERLAND 

National Glass Centos, Liberty Way 0191 
51 5 5555. Urajfi new totereBond glass cen- 
tre launches Gafiery Week programme, end- 
ing with Bluenote Quartet rooftop jazz 267 
l2-2pm;1 8/7 10-l2pm 8 247 11-Tpm te- 
caie Kbnyn reads extracts from Lewis CanoH's 
Ifmugti the Looting Glass; 227 11am Talk 
by artist Sue Wbotnuse; 237 1230pm GaBery 
"faiken cuTErt show “Glass UK" 2Q6-Z7B. 
daily 10am-5pm 

Northern Gaflery for Contempora r y 
Art. 28-30 Fawcett St 0191 514 1235. 237 
12-6pm The Artist's Progress"- artists' 
seminar ’Adam Chodxko" -new work 
and “Embody- Contemporary Sculp- 
tural Glass’, 18/6-15/8. Mon Wed 
9.30am-730pm; hjes Thus Fri 930am-5pm; 
Sat 9.30am-4pm 

Sunderland Museum & Art GaBery. 
Borough Road 0191 565 0723. Piece togeth- 
er toe ancient vrorW:famiiy workshops 10 am- 
1 2pm and 1 -3pm, 187, 207.217 Mon-fri 
10am-5pm; Sat I0am-4.30pm; Sun 2-5pm 

WALLSEND 

Buddie Arts Centre, 258b Station Road 
0191 200 7132. The Art Buflderel" 21- 
2-V7 Meet the Artists; 28/7-7/8 1030am-1pm 
& 2-4.30pm Workshops (no charge); 1 9-29/8 
Exhibition. Tues^hus 1 -5pm; fri 10am-5pm, 
Sat2-5pm 

WHITEHAVEN 

Beacon. West Strand 01946 592302. 
20-217 230-4pm Practical photography 
wortehops (families), 227 2.30-4pm Inter- 
preting photography (children). Mon- Wed Sal 
Su\ 1Gam-5.3Qpm 


Asttey Park Dfl Hall Gate D1 257 51 5555. 18- 
267 “Photo Mel" - make an axhibition ol 
you best friend, 197 12-4pm 'storytelling 
to toe gaHery 1 (5 yrs and uider); 21-237 
lOam-lpm 'photo workshop' fll-l4 yrs). 
Tueslhus 12-5pm; Fri-Sun 11an-5pm 

CONISTON 

Severn Studio. Brraitwood, CorBston, 
Cumbria 01539 441396 1A Summer 
Exhfoition" - Stephen Emmett and Kate 
Wrench, 197-19/8 . daBy 11am-530pm 

LANCASTER 

Storey Gaflery, Storey Institute, Meeting 
House Lane 01524.844133. Mark Dion - 
The Tasting Garden”, 23/5-16/8; 
Evening and Teachers Session pfemed^ -can- - 
tact gafiefy. Aton-Sat 1 0an-4pm 

LEIGH 4 : 

Tumpflre Gaflery, Leigh Libray. Civic 
Square 01942 40446. 23-24/7. 10.30am- 
123pm creae 'Artopoly' - people and 
places art board gane (9-TGyrs. families}.' 
"Vtfalghr edSMioa Mtm Thus fri 930am- 
5.30pm; Wed 9.30am-5pm; Sat 10am-3pm 

LIVERPOOL 

Aoom 
0414. 

ia30am-5.30pm 


1Q.30am-11pm; Sun 


northwest 

Region 

ACCRMGTON 

Haworth Gallery, Manchester Road 
01 254 233782. "Fired Wrier" - new pot- 
tery; 6/6-278 - family ceramics workshops. 
157. 167. 197. 227. 257. 247 (children). 
Sessions lOam^pm; Wed-frl 2-Spm; SaSui 
12.30-5pm 

BOLTON 

Bolton Museum & Art Gaflery. Liters 
Crescent 01204 522311. 18-267 “Mass 
Observation Photography - A So- 
^Snap^ of Thirties Boton’.Mui 
Tues Thurs fri 9.30am-530pm; Sat 10am- 
5pm 

Ttrton fewer. Chapeltown Road 01204 
852203. 19-217 & 237 Bottle malting 
demombations 22/5-19/1 Q. Mon-Thura 
I0am-12noon 1pm-5pm; Sat-Sun l- 5 pm 

BURNLEY 

Sxle" 20-21 fi 22-237 10anHl.30pm- 

J^w^(aliagte):sh^Skite3 ; 

1 uam-5pm Sun 12pm-5pm 

BURY 

1©5 a > ltoy Tour. Tues-Sat 

CHORLEY 

Astley Hall Museum & Art Gallery. 


MANCHESTER 

Artranspennine, Ducie House, Dude St 
0161 950 3523. 18-19 & 25-267 11-4pm 
family activities 

Chinese Arts Centre, 39-43 Edge St 
0161 832 7271. From Image to word _or Irom 
wnl to image- 20*257 10.30am-12^0pm 
& 1.30-33Qpm Cafi^aphySchoQT(8-12yrs); 
25-267 "RoH Witti H" simple stories on 
a roll of film, daily 1 0.30am-4.30pm 
Cofin JelCcoe Gaflery, 82 ferfland St 
0161 236 2716. 18-287 Gallery Week dte- 
courts. Tues-Fri 11am-5pm; Sat 1pm-5pn 
Comechouse. 70 Oxford St 0161 228 
7621 . Helen Steey’s outfits faunch“Fiash- 
ion. Film & Photography Week" 20- 
247 1 0an-4pm at Comertiouse : correxttion 
(or young designers and critics. Tues-Sat 
11am-6fwn3un 2pm-6pm 
Heaton Hafl, Heaton Park. Prestwick 0167 
773 1231/236 5244. Events for families in 
18to centory setting; retodes 19 & 267 230- 
3.30pm ’At Home with Miss Eleanor 
Fuerton and her MakJ". Wed-Sat 
I0am-I2pm. 1pm-5.30pm; Sun 2n5.30pm 
Manchester Craft Centre, 17 Oak St, 
Smltofietd 0161 832 4274. 237 6-8.30pm 
faimdi ol l (tesigrilank , visual diabase of 
artists' work (phone to book) Mon-Sat 
1 0am-5.30pm; plus 237 &6.30pm 
WWworth Art GaBery, LWrasty of Man- 
chester. Oxford Roal 0161 275 7450. 9/8" 
267 'ftetiy/story-wrainfj conraetition' (I8yrs 
and under); 19, 20. 227 'Story-telling' m 
yreand under) Craynb Gallery Wfeek find win-' 
nen 1 8-267 'Guess toe Rctue' (ti yrs and 
iTCet). Mon-Sat 10am-5pm; Sun 2pm-5pm '■ 
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ire. Banwford 01282 661701. “Besides '• 

^®S rk ^ e c Bur^,, Photographs 27/8- 
7/8. daily 10sn-5pm 

OLDHAM 

OWham Art Gallery. Union St 01 61 911 
4657. Work by local secondary schools and 
ajss-m-restoence 187-ltyia Wal-Sal . 
Kfam-5pra; Tues lOam-lpm 

PRESTON 

Harris Museum & Art GaBery. Mar- •- 
tet &iuaie 01772 258248. Summa 1 sf»W 5 : 
Moving Tories’ Mon-Sat lOaii-Spm 

RUNCORN 

Norton Priory Museums Gardens ' 

wtor Road. Manor Raft 01928 569895 18 - / T. ' 

fS^^L SSSJ?* 15 i 

2.3M.30pn l^ierMache woriSiocsfi- . : 

‘SensafioraS 

Sofiptura flulded walk ol safiptre tralf (all *:'v 
ages). Mon-Fn i2-5pm; Sat Sun l2-6pm 

SOUTHPORT . ; 1 

5pm. Thurs. Sffl 10»n*1pm .e- - ; 

^wunoton 
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GALLERY WEEK/13 


NORTlERN 

irela td 

ANTRIM 

“^^ArtSent, 0iAmrmCE! | e 


SOUTHERN 

REGION 


ABINGDON 

Gaid^ ffanhisu RoS 2?5 9d 9 n Museum. County Hall. Mar- 

22/E-2V7 “Living terns" special saiin- I* w acB 523703. Change iderfity' - 

U.MI S AH 9 ™ 5 ?' 7 ' ’O^-'ap-nntek- 

S5 S"d 51S5 t**'** 


Sun 2-5pm 

BANGOR 

Workshop Memfcs Wortc^t^^ 

BELFAST 

Qi^?si'^i C ^ 1P * 4 UfWei ^y Roaa 
22S1S “BEAuiaJ Group Ex- 

SiiisBKssfa'Wff 

fs vtetoSlaan '^'^ : 





% 


fcs crf?S S? 32141 zK-Wst 

g®»KSB!! 

Mon-Fn item- 5 30pm 

Museum Boar Gartens 01232 

®3poa*A painter in fcus: the wotk 
?yj" Ke ^ a " Mon-1 0am-5plS 

1-5pm; Sun 2-5pm 

DERRY 

Contod Gallery. The Fmouse. 5-7 Ar- 
g* Street D1504 37353 Phone for de- 

' Gallery. Orchd Street 01504 
5/5. Language Pefcmed/Mat- 

|Sai'iK^ Wll ' els,llTuB - 

ENMSIULLEN 

Castle. C&jnMusaumCK- 
UefefracfS 01 365 325000 :-2£^71030- 
11 30am -Art Insight", jallery toms 
.ncouragmg sAeiching with vadercolours 
Tues-Fn I0am-5pm: Sat-Mor?-5pm 

LISBURN 

ArtaCentr ' 54 Hanno- 
V Hill. Lamfaerg 01846 67829 Toroid 
Wound* Mon-Fri 9.30am-9pj; Sat 1 0am- 

Jpm 

rish Linen Centre and LiaumMu- 

*fW^^r^Roorns.NWetSqijare 
)1 B46 663377. The Farriine"rt “178B 
tebEtflon" (phone to details ad 1o book) 
Am-£d 9.30am-5pm (last admision 4pm) 

NEW1Y 

iNewnand Moume Aits Centre la 
' B^de 01693 66232 “Schtoi Work 

j199^ KcondaiysriBob' iBcertianimfk 
iMon-Frflam-4.30pm; Sat 9aro-1im 

NEWnOWNARDS 

Ards «s Centre, Town Hall Conway 
Square 1247 810803 Mon-Trim iDaii- 
5pm. FriQam-4 30pm 

PORiTTEWART 

RovvwekfeArtsCwTtre.lBSOjterare 
ftad 012833959 “Summer Craft Bt- 
hHjttkx'- local craftspeople; CofertneArts 
SocietY.^on-ffi 10am- ipm. 2-5pn, Sat 
10am-4n 


ALDERSHOT 

SB End Centre. Road 01252 
Mon-Fn item-iOpm. SatSm 7-10pm 

BAMPTON 

Wted Oxfordshire Arts Associalion. 
ineGalteiy. Town HallOT 993 B30I37 12- 
5*2**!: graduates. 18/7 

In ST Talk * ^ Tues-Sal 
I0.30am-12 30pm, 2pm -4 pm 

BASINGSTOKE 

Fairfiekls. Council Roau 01256 321621 
26j7 i2-4pm Special Galfery Week ppenim 
01 Home" exhibition 677-31 f7. incJudmo 
photographs by homeless 

CHRISTCHURCH 

"[he Red House Museum. Choy Lane 
019b*; B46313. 5/6-28,7 “Madabout 
Bugs exhibition. 18/7 iiam-2pm 'Meetthe 
wlsi Tues-Sal 1tem-5pm, Sun 2pm -5pm 

DEVIZES 

Handel House Contemporary 
Gateiy. Handel Horae, Srdmouffi Street 
OU80 727032 21/7 9 30am-3pm 'Picture 
This' - sforyfefling andaorymaking far local 
schools Worts + Pictures: 237 7 30- 
9 30pm “Voices In the Gallery’ - pea 

Danny Abse reads tram his ow vwrt Phone 
for hours 

EASTLEIGH 

Beatrice Royal Art Gafleiy. Nightingale 
Avenue 01 7D3 61 0 592. SpeceJ Gallery Week 
opening 22/7 6 30- 8pm - “Summer 
Show Guided Talk - by Gallery Director 
GaryBowier. fallowed by a wine supper. Tues- 
jun 1 1am-5pm, plus 22/7 6.30-8pm 

FRESHWATER BAY 

Dimbda Lodge. Terrace Lane 01983 
756814. 18/7 10am-5pm “Gum Bichro- 
mate- workshop (alt ages); 1 47 7.30pm 
special Gallery Wet* opening “Liz Cooke's 
Talk before Supper" Tues-Sun 10am- 
5pm 

HAVANT 

Havant Arts Centre, East Street 01 70S 
4727p0 22 4 25/7 1 0an-4pm pintmaking 
workshops [phone to confirm) 2V7 2-4pm 
’Meet the Artist"; “Prints!" 18/7-22/8 
opens Gallery Week Mon item-6.30pnv 
Tues-Sal 10am-7.30pm 


tor families aid a performance oi Victorian 
poetry 1872 30-3 15pm Clever 
“ire and Wise Women' sforytetimg [6»r. - ) 
Words + Pictures, 217 1230-1 30pm 
Tour oi Pholography in Collection (adults) 
FOCUS!: 23/7 12 30-2 3(|pm Meei fee 

artia in residence 1 Rachel love (adults) m 

6 30pm Summer Art Parly (see John Httsad 
above; speoal Gallery Wert opening), 25,7 
? 30-3 30pm ‘Winged Worts poetry reading 
ladults). "Pre-Raphaelite Women 
Artists' extoWfan 1 1/6-28 ■fat.-Sd l(kn- 
5pm. Sun1pm-4pm 

SWAY 

Artsway. Station Road 01 590 6S2260 22- 
257 10am- 3pm Loretta s Holiday Home’ - 
storytelling and creative workshops with ex- 
hibiting artist Emily Sracey (5-l2yn;i Words 
+ Rdures. Wed-Sal i0am-4pm. Sun 12pm- 
4pm special Gallery Week openings 

SWINDON 

The Gallery. National Monuments Record 
teite. temhle Drw 01 793 4 14797 ‘A Per- 
manent Past" celebrates early photogra- 
phy Iran the National Monument; Record 
Wed-Sun 1 1am- 5pm 


SOUTHEAST 

REGION 

BEXtHU. ON SEA 

De La Warr Pavilion. Manna 01424 
7879W931. "Gluck' 47-9/8. 197 'Gluck 
Arts! imerprelers' - talks by arusls arioia toe 
exhibrion at I lam. 25/7 Talking aboui Gluck’ 
- a dMmjh lie curator and four artcE daily 
10am-6pm 

BRIGHTON 

The Contact Gallery. Bnghion Media 
Centre. 9-12 Midde Street 01273 3W248 
Advertising and editorial pholography exhi- 
bition Tues-Sir l0am-6pm 
Fabrica. 4Q Dute EJred 01273 778f-t€ 
irapped vehicles, people, sunshine inieracl 
22/7 ’A New Installation' - a thi in lhe 
galleiy; . Wed. Fn. Sain 30am-5pm. Thun 
11 30am- 8pm, Sun 2 -5pm extra Gallery 
Week openings 

CANTERBURY 

Canterbury Royal Museum & Art 
Gallery. IB High Sired 01217 452747 
"Light Across the Charmed'' - 1 8dvl 9m 
century iKdercotoum 20/8-257 Wortchops 
witfi artisi-in-residence Lutte UtlK phorv 037S 
40465 (day) 01227 452650 (eve) Mw-Sal 
item- 5pm 

NsviH Gallery. 43 Si Mere Street 01227 
765291. “Artists of Fame and 
Promise" 187-26,7 Mar-Sal 10am-5pm 


TUNBRDGE WELLS 

Trinity Gallery. Church Road 01892 
544699 "Computer Art 1 17 Meet (te 
artia preview d "Pixels at an Exhibition’ 
-Jim Ralieny 1 1.7- ^ Mon-Sal 10am-3prri 

TWKSKENHAU 

Orleans House Galfery HiversidaOlBi 
8920221 24.7 1 15-1 45pm *Be«nd the 
Scenes’ (adulfcj; 26/7 2-5 30pm ‘Arabi- 
an Nights Sunday Funday 1 |3yi&i-|; 
'Lady Burton 3 Gilt 10 the Nalion". 27/C-9.'8 
Tues-Sal ipm-5.30pm: Sun 2pm-5 30pm 

WNITSTABLE 

Whitstabie Museum & Gallery Cu- 

tafl Sim 01227 276998 'Mini Beast' a 
“Whnaable Wildhle" la/z-Sfl opera Gallerw 
Wtek MwiTuesThus-San03tem-lpm 2 - 
4pm 

WOKING 

The GaBeries . Wbking Museum 8 Arts and 
Crafts Centre. Chobham Road 014S3 725517. 
Artia-leo workshops arid demon^trau,xis 
14- 1 87 linking with “People and 
Places", pan ot lhe -Schools Adopt Monu- 
ments Praiect (phone lor details) daily 
I0am-6pm 

WORTHING 

Worthing Museum & Art Gahery 

Chapel Road 01903 239999 x 2528 207 
12 15am-1pm 'Access All Areas'; 227 
1 -2pm Wedding’ etfutMicn lour (adults). 
23/7 10am-4pm ‘Artists Demon stral ion Dav' 
tall ages). 24,7 1 Gam-11 3tem s 12- 
1 30pm Children : wortcfwps' 16- l2yis). 24 7 
12 30- 1 15pm Conlemporary Photography' 
exhiMion lour (adulls) Mon-Sal iQam-Spm 


SOUTH WEST 

ABBOTSBURY 

Abbotsbury Studio. Roddoi tow 01 305 
671867 2 1.7 7 30pm 'Med iheartia arvj o-- 
piore Abbottufy Studios' tor Dores lecch- 
e/crarts co-ortiraars. other eventvwjfkshapc 
Man-Sun 1 30- 5pm 

Dansel Gallery. Ftodden fio-.v 01305 
871515 "Containers" by amsi Sehn?v 
Holmes using suaainable limbers wiih m- 
teresling lealures special Gallery Week ex- 
hibition Mon- Sun l0am-5 30pm 

ALRESFORD 

Hitchcocks. East St 01962 734762 197 
11 3tem-l 30pm 3f«ial Gallery Wert, open- 
ing "Summer Collection"- Mon- Sal 
9 30am-5pm 


DURSLEY 

Prema Arts Centre. Betteda Chapel, 
utey 01433 660703 “Village People" to 
2/7 closes Gallery Week, plus worteheps. 
Bite, residencies celebrating fatal talent, 
21.7 9am-3pm WaD Having even! with chil- 
JraaTarenc cl Uley School; 21/7 11am-3pm 
Art ists ralk Mor.-Fn iDam-fipm (phone 10 

CfeJi) 

EXETER 

Spacax Gallery. 45 Preston Si 01392 
431786 " Biff" aufrer and lecture' ChreGaf- 
t® 2nd gdHry director Alex PaiqufiarMn o- 
Dlore unique diiemmas in The Role of the 
Loniemporary An Venue m a Regional Con- 
[»!' 23/7 6pm Tues-S^lOam-Spm 

FALMOUTH 

Falmouth Arts Centre. 24 Church Sr 

01326314566 "Falmouth Tall Ships" 
Royal Society ot Marine Artists’ exhibition oi 
marine art ti/7-24,7 Mon Thurs )Qam-5pm 

FROME 

Round Tower Gallery. Black Sean 
Guild 2 Bridge St 01373 4739S0 MeetNickv 
Krowfes. landscape pamer 187 10an-5pm 
.£ ‘Fiom Ireland 10 island" 10 237. Mon-Wea 
10am -5pm, Sal lOam-Som 

GLASTONBURY 

Somerset Rural Life Museum. Abbey 
Farm Chilkwell St Dl 458 831197 Meanfat 
Chari ote Humpion 18,7 2-4pm Tues-Fri 
Ttem-Spm. Sa 8 Sun 2-f<jm 

GLOUCESTER 

Herbert Warehouse. The Dads 01452 
436625 ’GlosArr 98 - In the [facta" 16 7- 
257 Mcn-SallOan-Spm 
Gloucester City Museum & Art 
Gallery. Prunswirt Rd 01 452 524131. 
'Child's Eye View' (lor workshops contact 
Lmda Coofli), f 87 2-ipm, “Every F’jcture 
Tells a Story" (8-I2o) Words ^ Rdures 
iues-5a: i0am-5pm. Sun l Dam -4 pm 

HEREFORD 

Hereford Museum & Art Gallery 

Broad St 01432 260652 "AnimalcinArt'4-7- 
31'8 

Of«n Tues-Sat 10am-5pm. Sun item-4pm 

MARTOCK 

Somerset Guild of Craftsmen. Mar- 
tDdtellerv.Hura Worts 01935855891 Opei 
Compel limn Exhibition oi Finalist: 1-317. 
Mon-Sal 9 3Cam-5pm 


CARDIFF 

Chapter Arts Centre, Mate? Rd. Can- 
ton 0! 222 396061 “Dial H+S-TOhR-Y" 
6-267 Daily l2-5pm. 6-9pm 
Ffotogaltery, Chiles St 01222 341667. 
Video Comments Book* 18-25/7 
Ttas-Sat i0.30am-5.3Gpm 
Makers Gallery, Fbnyian Rl. Roaih 
01222 472535 Meeranisf Helen Lush, in- 
spired by Lewis Canon’s Wonderland to 
part ’ Categes and Kfags’ 1 -31/7 Tues-Sat 
.1 ten-5 30pm 

National Museums and Galleries of 
Wales C2it2y:Fterk 1222 397951 Beton- 
est 1 - amss seiea bvouute works in 'An isrs 
Choice sessions Tues-Sun 10-5pm 
Open Art, Cardiff Bay Arts Trust. Buie St 
01222 45B772 Discovering the Fourth Di- 
rrension' firacia! worfchops 21-23.7 10- 
4pm 112-16. tree). Mon-Sat Khm-5pm 

CARMARTHEN 


pertormance, 357 10-4 pm workshops with 
ooiibaing artist. Mon-Fn S.30am-6 45pm 
5S 9.3tem-5pm 


WEST 

MIDLANDS 


BffiMBSIGHAM 

Midlands Art Centre. Cannon Hill Park 
EdgtKton 0l2l 440 4221 “John Kobaf 
Photographic Portrait Award gr - 
touring ahWlion 6-6-2S7 Tues-Sal 12-flpm 
Birmingham Museum and Art 
Gallery, Chamberlain Square 0121 303 
2834 Special Gallery Week programme 
packed with events lor all age: aid all mier- 
esfiia.7 1 30-3 30pm ■Drop4nAit*wwk- 
shora (children) Phone tor opening hours 
IKON GALLERY 1 0ozeiis Sguae. Bnnd- 


Carmarthen Musewn Abeigwili D1267 0121 2480708 21,7 Inlapraoion 

231691 2 7 2-4pm ftuiral Worksfiot com- lhe artist curaor and audience' tenoral Artists 

Association _ seminar, r.nh Claustrophobia" 


2 7 2-4pm ftulrait Wbrtahop com- 
plementing “Fe™j from me PasT. portraits 
from ma County Coltoaon (8+). tAm-Sat 
1i!am-4.30pm 


ULTON KEYNES 

Garage Gallery. Westbury Farm Studio, 
Fowoverl Road 01908 501214 studios 
workshops and courses: 18-307 12-6pm 
‘Open Studios " 12pm-6pm 

NEWBURY 

Newbury Arts Workshop Northcrofl 
lane 01 635 47851 ia7item-3pm-«vme. 
tape or photograph a tribute to your best tried 
resulting in “Me & My Best Friend" ex- 
hfcilion of work (rum the ctay 1 8/7-257 


CHATHAM 

Bridge Wardens’ College. The Histone 
Dockyard 01634 888999 11-127 EM 30pm 
“Wildlife Photography Weekend” Mon-Sun 
9am -4 30pm 

Brook Theatre. Old Town Hall 01634 
842984 An irajttfn into ihe man behind the 
mask in “Cushing’s View" - Worts by Ffcla 
Cushing. 30/6-31/7 Mon-Sat item -Ipm 

CHERTSEY 

Chertsey Museum. The Cedars 33 
Windsor Slreel 01932565764 Open Art 
Exhibition' 167-2&9 opens Gallery W*ik 
Tuec-Fn 12 30-4 30pm- Sal 1 lam -4pm 


SCOTLAND 

abebeen 

Aberdm ArtGafcry and Museuns, 
Schodh 01224 646333. “Traditions; 
Embrdery In ContexT 18/7-22/9 
opens Gary Week Mon-Sal item- 5pm; Sun 
2pm-5p 

Lemoriree, 5 West North Subs! 01224 
G4799920-24/7 10-12pm (8-10 yrs) 1- 
330pm M6)»5). Wtakshops tar young peo- 
ple Mi, Tues 10am-4pm; Wed-Sal 
1 lam-5p; Sin 1?pm-5pm 

AYRSiRE 

Dick Irtitute. Elmtank Avenue. Kll- 
mamock '563 526401. FboJde's magical 
wrW' 1&^V7 storytelling sessions and pic- 
nics for prschool groups. Mon, Tubs, Thus. 
Fn IteriMn; SaL Wed 1tem-5pm 
GlasgoWennel Art Gallery. 10 Glas- 
gow Vemwrvine 01294 275059. Life-size 
papwrmto people in “Rush on Paper' 1 
25/6-267 on, Tubs. Thurs-Sal 1 0an-lpm. 
2pm-5pm 

DUMFRtS 

GracefiekArts Centre. 28 Edinburgh 
Road 0138M2084. ‘Dreamcatching 
Workshop inspired by Malive American 
art and photoaphy 1 S & 26/7 10-ipm (10- 
I5yis). TueSat 10am- 5pm 

EDMBURH 

Collective Jallery, 22-28 CockDum 
Street 0131 >0 1260. “Seeing Ho- 
zomeer” exhrtion of curert work by se- 
lected artis 11/7-1/8 Tues-Sal 
1 lam-5 30pm. 

Portfolio Gawy 43 CancHemaker Row 
0131 220 19111 ues-Sat 12priF530pm 


NEW kOLTON 

Forest Arts Centre. Old Millon Road 
01425 619983. Emily Jolley exhibits art made 
with confectionery as well as colour in “Do- 
mestic Pink" 16/6-257 Tuer-Fn 10am- 
5pm; Sat 10am-4pm 

NEWPORT 

Quay Arts Centre. Sea Sffeet 01983 
822490. Your fast chance to tell all... will you 
share your deepest darkest secrets in "Con- 
fess AH-. on the Isle of Wight" 237 
/-9pm Special Teachers' Viewing. Mon-Sat 
10am-5pm; Sun I0am-4pm 

OXFORD 

Museum of Modem Art, 30 Pembroke 
Street 01865 722733 22/7 12pm "30 
Minutes" - presentation tor young people 
and adults. Tues-Sun 11ami-6pm; Thun 
11am-9pm 

POOLE 

Waterfront Museum. High Street 01202 
683138. 16 & 23/7 6-9.3Qpm special Gallery 
Week openings of ‘Poole: 750 Fasci- 
nating Facts and Figures" (also tale 
August 6,13. 20 & 27. 6-9. 30pm). Mon-Sat 
1 Qam-5pm; Sun 1 2pm-5pm, plus 16 & 237 
to 9.30pm 

PORTSMOUTH 

Aspex Gallery. 27 Brougham Road. 
Soiihsea 01705812121 They've taken 
to their beds" - Daphne Wright 13/6-267 
- sculptural installations. Tues-Sal 1 2pm-6pm; 
plus 23/7 to 9pm 

Mountbatten Gallery. Cmc Offices. 
Guildhall Square 01705 822251 x4088. 
‘Consuming Places" Wed-Sal 10am- 
5pm 


Crawford ArtCentre. 93 North Street 
. St Andrews 0133174610 Mon-Sat 10am- 
5pm; Sun 2pm-5n 

■ GLASGOW 

Centre for Conmporary Arts. 350 

■ Sauch iahall Street 441 332 7521 “When 
Worlds Colfide" &/7 1^ -3pm ’Photocopy 

1 Art' (all ages); Z3/ii -3pm "Light Flan- 
tastic* all ages; anoore. . Mon-Sal 1 1 am- 
6pm: Sun 1?pm-5pi 

Coltins Gaflery, Jnrversrty of Stifeh- 
dyde. 22 Richmond feel 0141 553 4145. 

. Open Mon-Fri lOam-an; Sat 12pm-4pm 

■ Oasgow Art Galte & Museum, Keiv- 
inpM 0141 331 iB54Scrotis from the 

1 Dead Sea" 1/5-30/ plus Galfery Week 
( special organ recffel9/7 230-4pm; 

, lunchtime lec&ies 22 &«7 12 30-2pm (and 
1 eveiYVUfed&SatthrougttoeidiibBtonj.Fli^ 

; for hours 

I Qasgaw Print Studk^C, 22 King Slieef 
i 0141 552 0704. “E-Pix- Computer artist 
! Adnan Wfszniewsld s apocyplic wchIl Mon- 

j Sat Item- 5pm 

t 

‘ MVERNESS 

; art.tm, a Bank Street 01 <571 224. Sum- 
: mercfesse5 with special Gasy Week open- 
! ings. Tue. Wed. Sal 11a-6pm. Tliws 
■■ 11am-9pm;Fnl1ffln-8pm 

1 KRKCALDY 

j Kirkcaldy Museum & ArGafiery, War 

• Memorial Gardens 01592 42860.“KIrK- 
! cakty Photographic Sctety Cen- 
I tenary Exhibition - 1&7-V8. Mon-Sat 
i‘ 10J0am-^m,Sun2pm-5pfr 

I STRUNG 

1 Changing Room, 35 The Aade 01 786 

. 479361. "The Pedestrian* ew work In 
Sliding - phone for details. MorSat item- 
5i0pm,'niuf5l0»n-7prn 

1 

, THROUGHOUT SC0TUND 

: Traveling GaBety 0131 529 380 farlhn- 
J erary. Meet the artisl during Dream 
i Cloud" by ZoeWaflfef. Touring nil 25/8- 
! duiino Zl-25/7 Bie gallety will tie r Orttney. 


Jefly Leg'd Chicken Aits Centre. J34 
Broad Stn»l 01 18 950 7926. 25-26/7 
1 0 30am-5pm - Special viewing ol the Jelly 
Leg'd studios upstate: meet the artists. Mon- 
Sal 9.30am-6prn 

RMGWOOD 

Settles Gaflery, 80 Christchurch Road 
01425 470410. 27/7 6-8pm Evening wife 
lhe Artist', "Emily Myers - Ceramics". 27/7- 
16® opens Gallery Wfeek. Tues-Fri 1 0am-5pm. 
Sa IOam-1 pm; plus 27 n to 8pm 

SALISBURY 

Ftsherton MB Design Emporium, 108 
Fsherton Street 01722 415121 18-267 
"Fact and liable'. The Makers Art" 

- contemporary textiles and ceramics. 22/5- 
2&7. Mon-Sal phone lor times 
Marcham Priory. Newbury Rd(A34) 
017Z?41512J Sculpfuegadert atiSh Cen- 
tury Priory: 18-1 9 & 25-267 10am-6.30pm 
‘Artists on Site 1 , ‘Enchanted Priory" 167- 
287 opens Gallery Week, daily 
Roche Court Sculpture Park. East Win- 
lerelow 01 980 862244 20th CenUry sculp- 
tore including Hepworth. Kenny. Fnnk. also 
Lettering exhibition in Wlalled Garden. 23/7 
230pm ‘Building a New Gallery Space al 
Roche Court' - talk daily iiam-4pm 

SOUTHAMPTON 

John Hansard Gallery The University 
01703 592160. Gallery Week programme 
■Jorge Molder'167-12/9 opens Gallery 
Week- 22/7 7.30pm Talk by Fay Godwin. 23- 
257 11am-4pm ■Somewhere Between 
Warhol & Reservoir Dogs'mouie- 
style images with digital camera (I6yrs+). 
2376.30pm Summer Art ftrly-tours. dnnfcs, 
Ihre music (contact 01703 832277) special 
Gallery Wfiek opening, 257 2pm exhibition 
lour with Oliver Sumner (free). Tues-Fri 
11am-5pm;SS11am-4pm 
MKais Gaflery, East ftrt Terrace 01 703 
319916. 187 2pm Talk with artist Faisal 
Att&i'Altah, 257 2pm 'Chfldrai's Gallery talk', 
“fiel fedions of the Ftist A Journey to the Fu- 
ture* - celebrates tfie anival of Alrican- 
Canbbe3n migrants 50 yeas ago 177-29/B 
opereSalleiyWtek.MonTuesWttJFrilOaii>- 
5pnr, Thurs lD-Bpnr. Sal 12-4pm 
Southampton City Art Gallery. 
Northguild. Civic Centra 01703832769 Free 


CHICHESTER 

Patient House Gallery. 9 North Ralianl 
01243 774557 “Painters' Progress' 
works from the RCA collection 107-&9. Tues- 
Sal IOam-5 15pm- Sun 12.30-5 15pm 

DORKING 

Hannah Peschar Sculpture Garden 

Standon lane. Ockley 0i 306627269 18-26-7 
Special Gallery Week programme draw m- 
spiratfah horn sculpture - daytime and spe- 
cial twilight panning and drawing sessions 
(adults). 247 special hail-pnce entry, phone 
lor debifslobook. 'British Sculpture ■ 
comprehensive outdoor exhibrtion in unique 
selling. Fn-Sat 11am- 6pm; Sir 1 lam -8pm 
specraf Gallery Week openings 

EASTBOURNE 

Towner Art Gallery Hrcti Street, Old Town 
01323 41/961 24-267 I030am-3pm 
How Does >bur Garden Grow? workshop (8- 
16 years). 267 3-5pm Meet tfie Anrsts (all 
ages); ‘Elemental* - Terry Ftowei. Carole 
Andrews Cymtna limsera and Claire Nias 47- 
2/0 Tues-Sal 12pm-5prn - Sun2pm-5pm 

FARNHAM 

Famham Maftings Gallery, Famham 
Makings.. Bridge Square 01252 713637 167 
l0am-2pm - Special Cay begins a week ot 
an and crafts acnvnies, “10th Annual exhibi- 
tion -The Human Form: Movement, 
Shape, Line' 147-8/8 Tues-Fn iQam- 
4pm; Sal iQam-ipm 

GILLINGHAM 

GilBngham Library Gallery. High Street 
01634 281066 terlraifure. siill-lile. tachion 
and reportage in Kent IraliMe s “Degree 
Show' 1 1/7-B/B Mon 9 30am- 7pm. Tues 
10am-7pm Wed-Sat 9 30am-5 30pm 

GUILDFORD 

Guildford House Gallery. 155 High 
Steel 01483 444746 24/7 IterrMpm 'Help 
Make a Paper Evagon children's wortalMp (7- 
llyre) TuK.-Sai l0am-4 45pm 

HASTINGS 

Hastings Museum & Art Gallery 
John's Rare. Canbndge Itoad 01424 781 155. 

“Earthworks - Clay Ffeople ol Hastings 
1 17-31/8. with drop-in wortehop. ted by ex- 
hibinng arose 25-26/7 (all ages) (inking wrtfi 
anted ogy weekend Mon-Fn Iton-Sprh; Sal 
Ittm-ipm. 2-5pm; Sun 3-5pm 

HORSHAM 

Horsham Arts Centre. North Sireei 
01403 268689 See David Halliwell'a show 
"Hoiidays’ 21/7-1&6 opens Gallery Week 
and join him in rrafang mulii-coioured par- 
rote 10 cheer up your home. 23 i 247 24pm 
al Horsham FSrt Bam (4yni + » Mon-Sal 
lDam-7pm: Sun 5-7pm 


BATH 

Hitchcock. ID Chapel Row. oil Queen Sq 
01225 330646 Innovalive crafts automata, 
decorative ceramic,, glass, toys Mon-Sal 
10am -5 30pm 

Royal Photographic Society. Octagon 
Galleries. Milcom Si 01225 462841 257 
9 30am-5 30pm Free access tor ihe ®y to 
find out whai “Exposure means lo exhibit- 
ing photographers in new show by RPS mem- 
bers opens Gallery Week 257- 1£9 Mon-Sun 
9 30am- 5 30pm 

Victoria Art Gallery. Budge Si 01225 
477232. Have you apenenced “Flexible Fur- 
niture" 9 135-317. with 207 1pm side stow 
by extorting make Robert kifwngtorr also 227 
ipm ken Hughes on 'Pamted Sculptures", 
227 10 30am-4pm Museums. Education 
Forum Tues-Fri I0am-530pm. Sal 10am- 
5pm. Sun2-5pm 

BIDEFORD 

Burton Art Gallery & Museum. Kings- 
ley fid 01237 471455 “76th Annual 
Show" by Westward Ho! & Bideford Art So- 
oety 257-23* opens Gallery Week Mon-Sat 
I0am-5pm.5un2-5pm 

BOVEY TRACEY 

Devon Guild of Craftsmen. Riverside 
Mill 01626 832223 Gef crafty with daily trail 
displays by lop makers 18-267 10 30am- 
4pm children s que Guild s “Summer Ex- 
hfbltion" 27/6-6.^ Mon-^oi I0am-530pm 

BRIDGWATER 

Bridgwater Arts Centre. 11-13 Castle 
SI 01278 422700 "Wolf and the Man" 

3/ 6-1/6 Mon2pm-5pm7pm-npm. Tues- 
Saf lflam-5pm 7-ilpm 


BRISTOL 

3D Gallery. l3R?rryfia 0117929 1363 
An twn Fserthan' at-aTddrscuK.icri.tori- 
taci Gallery Wed-Sat l iam-5 30pm 
Amolfini. 16 Narrow Quay 011 79 299191 
4uciralan photographer Tracey Molfan 4,7- 
2 3/8 20-24/7 2 -6pm 'Light, Line and 
Shadow' wodohofc, Mon-ten 0am- 7pm 
Sun l2-6pm 

Bristol City Museum & Art Gallery. 

Queers RdOl 17922 30/7 10 30am- 
4pm (and more in August) 'Otop-in sculp- 
ture woftahops with “Henry Moore in 
Perspective" stow 25/7-6/9 opera Gallery 
Week Mon- Sun i0am-5pm 
GuHd Gallery. 68 Fart Sr 01 1 7 926 5548 
Ceramics by Alice French. Mocaic. by Kaie 
Bide 117-1/8 Mon-Sal 9 30am-5pm 
Off-Centre Gallery. 13 CoBwofd Rd 
Windmill Hill Bedmmstef 1)1 17 987 2647 
267 Ailisft al work. "Vacant Lots" 
Micloel Walker. ‘Recent Prints and 
Paper Works" Ftiiw Ford 18.7-20.8. 
special opening':. Wed-tei item-5pm Son 
H am- 5pm 

Ftoyal West of England Academy 

Clueera Rd. Clrtron 01 1 7 97.1 5129 Newryn 
Anise Society comes 10 Bnyol 19/7-8'B ctuL 
dreni wortehop; lM2’s) Mon- ter iftem- 
5 30pm. Sun 2-5pm 

Touchstone. 20 Clevedon leu fengcoewn 
0117923 2726 Oral vrjial Ijiirile Upeciry 
ol mage; “Heroic Moments ■ Abstract 
Memories" u-25/7 computer demos, with 
Stephen Jackson 24. 257 7pm Storytelling 
sdid Gallery Week opening; Tues-telMam- 
6pm. Mon Sun 1 lam -4pm 
Watershed Gallery 1 Canon- F .<1 0* 1 7 
927 6444 ‘Digital Comments Book 1 
daily. 20-24,7 nam-4pm Ftdunng Our- 
selvEs’ phoioworkshop: r9-i6si Cra>ite 
Gallery Vifeek Fund winner, with “Picturing 
MysefT young Esamado sSenncw. 1 (.b-2^ 
daily llam-7pm 


NEWLYN 

Newlyn Art Gallery. Newiyn 01736 
3637 15 18. 25,7 Selected Artisl /ram New- 
lyn Society ot Ancsts' talk and intomul dis- 
cussion (phone for derails). Mon-Sal 
I0am-5pm 

OKEHAMPTON 

Salar Gallery. 20 Bridge S! Hatfierleigh 
01837 810940 “Fragments from a 
Landscape" 10-257 21/7 10am-4pm. 
Mon Wed lOam-ipm. Tubs Thurs-Sal 1 0am- 
1pm, 2 -5pm 

PLYMOUTH 

Plymouth Aits Centre. 38 taoe Si 01752 
2061 14 “Shining aifT 26/6-8/8; 247 
1 l5-4pm extra Gallery Week opening hows 
Mon-Sal lOam-flpm. Sun 5-8ph 

POLPERRO 

Peak Rock Artists Studio & Gallery 
The Harbour 01503 273082. 18-2671030- 
8pm - “Contemporary Rgurative 
Cornish Ait*. Daily 10am-5pm 

ST IVES 

Tale Gaflery St hres. Parthmeor Beach 
0173679621-6 187117pm 'Pick^S Do' 
(6-1 2s). 25/7 3pm 'Music in lhe Garden' with 
Si John's School Percussion Group Mon-Sal 
Ham-7pni. Sun 1iam-5pm 

SALTASH 

Coichele Gallery. Cwchele Dray, Si Do- 
minick. Saltish 01579 35)494 237 7 30- 
9pm. Artia’s Talk al the Lott, daily 12-5pm 

SHAFTESBURY 

Shattesbury Arts Centre. 13 Beil Si 01747 
854321 “Slurmincler Art Group’. “Anne 
WildeyS Joyce Slradon' 97-227 Mon-Sat 
1030am-4 30pm 

TAUNTON 

Somerset County Museum. Castle 
Green 01 823 3202DI "In Praise of Pol- 
lers’ 25-257 .25710-1 lam. 12-Jpm lours 
by David Dawson Tires-San0am-5pm 

TORHINGTON 

Plough Arts Centre. 9-1 1 Fore Si 
01805 622552 24/7 7:30pm la! k by Jonas 
Wilson and Eva Olson 1,7-307 Wel-Sal 
1 0am- 10pm 

TRURO 

Royal Cornwall Museum, River Si 
01872 272205 20-24/7 TO- 3pm 'Modem Art 
m ihe Museum^ 'wortehop for secondary school 
pupil'' Mon-Sal f ilam- 5pm 


CHEPSTOW 

Chepstow Education Resource 
Centre. Drill Hall. Lower Church Si 01297 
623552 Kemble Hid.ma ? author Teny 

Deary and illratraior Marlin Brown pre- 
dent. 237 1 pm S 3pm tads, fun and draw- 
ing i9-14yisj. 1 Bookings 01291 635636) 
Chepstow Museum Bridge Si 01291 
635656. 

Jom woTtahopsfiours'aBtumed aciws io 
&®icre Siren An ana-Liie&Smfe’ Mon- 
Sar lO.’tem- 1pm 2-5 30pm. Sun 2-5 30pm 

CONWY 

Ftoyai Cambrian Academy, Crown Lare 
01492593413 “Royal Cambrian 1 16th An- 
nual Sumrrer Etftibmcm' 147-13/9 opera 
Galresy llfesk Tusc-Sun llam-5pm 
’■Vail Place. Bishop s '/am. Chapel Sf 01492 
596326 Outdoor group workshops 30-247 
ia.'f rfetoome) Daily J2-4pm 7-i0pm 

CYBERSPACE 

Opt for Art Wales Post-Card Art 
Gaflery 01 732 3E8546. 1 37 special Gallery 
Wssk launch rnio cyberopacs ol postcard an 
tv w-Jina 12-13 year olds htip.'/www 
schcoicrtccuVopttorart 

CWMBRAN 

Uantamam Grange Arts Centre, The 
Sirand. Cwmbran Stopping Centre 01633 
463321 157 1pm special Gallery We* even 
opening of ‘Opt for Art* exhibrtion of pnnl- 
maWng. ceramics, pholography by local 
schools 11.7-257 Mon-Sal 1Qam-4pm 

HAWARDEN 

Black Sheep Gallery. Old Stable Yard 
Hawsrten C2Slle01244 535505. 18-21 S 23- 
2&7 10 30-4 30pm 'Bringing Art to Life' 
ana-led family workshops (6-14s). wife 
'Transport through fee Ages;' mixed stow 
2B.V-26/7 Tues-Fri 1 0am -6pm. Sal-Sun 10- 
5pm 

HEREFORD 

Kilvert Gallery. Ashbraolt Ho.. Clyiu 
01497 820831. The Fterson as Art* - 
artist-in-residenre. Eugene Fisk, will demon- 
strate his own personal approach Ip the art of 
portrait painting (contact gallery lor times) 
Tues-Sun I0am-5pm 

LLANDUDNO 

One! Moetyn, Vaughan Si 01492879201 
‘Myth-conceptions' - from Gallery lo 
Shopping Arcade, Johnny White's mythological 
automata sculptures. 177 6-Bpm special 
Gallery Week opening ever* . MoivSat 10am- 
5pm. 

LLANELLI 

Parc Howard Museum and Art 
Gallery, FelintoeiRd 01267231691 23/7 
2pm Gallery Talk - The Wbrk of James 
Dickson Innes" ( 1 5 + ) Mon-Fn 1 1am- 
1pm. 2-6pm; Sal Sun 2-6pm. 


mixed media group show, lo 1 "8 Tues-Fn 
1 lam- 7pm, Sa Sun 1 iam-5pm 

BURTON ON TRENT 

Brewhouse Arts Centre, Union Soeei 


National Museum of Photography 
fm Exile). The Artmiil. Upper Parkgaie Lit- 
tle Gomany 01274 727488 24.7 Drama in 
British photography in the early ihfiOs, talk 
by curator Russel! Roberts Tues-Sun 10am- 
5pm 

DONCASTER 

Brodsworth Hall. Brodswrth 01302 
722 528 ‘Racing and Pleasure 
Yachts of Wealthy Victorian Fam’h 
ly" photo archteffi of Charles Ttjelluswn. 10 
Mi Ptionafar hre 

HALIFAX 

Dean Clough Gallery, Dean Clough 
01422 250250 “Real Life?" and "To- 
morrow, Forever & Never” instil lai ion 
by Paul Bradley daily 1 1tem-Spin 

HARROGATE 

Mercer Ait Gaflery. Swan Rd 01423 
503340 Sculpture '.ttutahops 21 S 24.7 
10 30-3 30pm (6-1 Is). 22-23.7 2-1pm Sto- 
rytelling and Writing (8-lis). phone to 
chert. Tues-3a 10am-5pm. Slu 2-5pm 

HUDDERSFIELD 

Huddersfield Art Gaflery Princess 
Alexandra Walk 014S4 221962 Ftanungs by 


0l2B3S1Gmn rhnri>-»b(«r ttieonura wain, ukw rarunns by 

and aclE %5V?S2lSE2 Joh '' 1 Ross ' ^'W***' ^ Simon Taylor, ro 


Dance Rbibw' 247 6pm mr&nq Hstghs 
- Negarw Equity Theatre Tree-Sal i0am-3pm. 
6-Bpm 

COMPTON VERNEY 

Compton Vemey, Compton Verney 
Horae fajstDl926 641777 Gallay Week daly 

Iree llkustraied talk 1 lam a 2pm Tour by Re- 
tores', plus CWdren s Sioty Comcaitiori. afa 
“FamWy"- Mart Boyfe - location, locanon. 
location: aid more daily I0am-5pm 

COVENTRY 

Herbert Art Gallery. Jordan Well. Croen- 
try 0l 210832398 Ed^ijiitons, indude “Con- 
temporary Costume from Pakistan" 
and ‘Lace Guild' 27, , 5-2'3 Mon-SaiiOam- 
5pm. Sun 12pm-5pm 

DUDLEY 

Him ley Hall. Himley Park. Himley Dudley 
01902 326665 “Castmart" - her, Can- 
triton Howell and “Fairground Aatraclron’’- va- 
incs artists 47 -2IT9 daily 2pm-5pm 

HAY-ON-WYE 

Haymakers Gallery. The Courtyard 
01497 820556. Special Gallery Week pro- 
gramme - "Meet Your Maker!" - exhi- 
bition and daily craft demaratraliarc by 
Gallery members 1&7 Glass Decoralion - 
Nancy Sutcliffe. Moi-Sai 103item-5pm: 
Sun 1 1am- 5pm 

KDDERMMSTER 

Kidderminster Library Gaflery, Mar- 
kel Street 01567 824500 “Spirit of 
Dance’ - drawing: by Mana Hayes 47-1/8. 
Mon-Fri 9am-5.30pm. Tues Thurs 9am- 
7pm. Sat 9am- ipm 

LUDLOW 

Silk Top Hat Gallery, 4 Quality Square 
01584 875363 187 & 25/7 11-4pmMeet 
exhibiting artists in residence. Mon-Sat 
1 0am- 5pm; plus ift7 iiam-lpm 

NUNEATON 

Museum and Art Gallery Rwersteyf^rt 
01203350720 Groovyevents far all the fam- 
ily - 217 ‘Make Some Noise!’ wart- 
stop- bea rockslarforine allemoon (allagesf). 
18/7 'Brilliant Banners' banner-making 
fur children Tues-Sat 10.30am-4.30pm, Sun 
2pm-430pm 

ONSERSLEY 

Ombersley Gallery. Church Terrace 
01905620655 78-2&^ 1 1 -3fwrr VTcfeo-FW- 
tery lAfockshop: Fterent Wtort - Crtuck Scriwartz 
187-2/8 opens Gallery Week. Tues-Sal 
lDam-5pm 


LLANFIHANGEL 

Lluniau IMariers Picbmes, Bryn rGwrgi 
Ltanfihangel GM Nr tower 01490 420462 
Special Gallery Week programme - day-long 
activnres/’ demonstrations (all ages) 267 
School Art Awards presentation (cheese and 
wine) Daily 10am-5pm 

LLANTRtSANT 

Model House Craft/Design Centre. 
Bull Ring. 01443 23775. EEJnor group 
show24.^-9/8 Tues-Sun i0am-5pmi 

MONMOUTH 

Monmouth Museum, Nelson Muse- 
um/Hisiory Centre Pnory Si 01600 713519 
“ANAGAMA” wood-'lirad pottery 247- 
li'B opera Gailerv Week - but how do they 
pul ihe show rogether? YOur chance to ’See 
Behind fee Scenes' 17-247 Mon-Fri lOam- 
1pm. 2-5pm. Sun 2-5pm. Fn 24/7 until 9pm 

NEWPORT 

Camingfi Centre Gaflery. Easi Sr 

ni*»Q R jn? •'1/7HW 7 IlVur. 


SHREWSBURY 

Gallery Upstairs, English Bridge Work- 
shop. Abbey Foregate 01 743 243283. Work- 
shop Courselor5-I8ywroki3basedon!he 
exhibition “Guide to the 20th Centu- 
ry" - Tony Ptiillips. Mon-Fn i0am-4pm, Sal 
10am- 3pm 

ShYAN, Shropshire Ybufh Arts Network. 5 
Belmonl 01743243755 IB- 19/7, 28-297, 
I0am-5pm ‘Image Makers’ - docu- 
mentary photography training course lor 
young people Mon-Ff/930am-5pm 

SOLIHULL 

Solihull Central Library. Homer Road 
0121 704 6962. 20-257 Public exhibition 
of fatal photographic competition finalists, or- 
ganised by Solihull Arts Centre and sponsored 
by Boots in Solihull special Gaflery Wert ex- 
hibition Mon-Fri 9 30am-5pm 


Sat 1 Dam-4 pm 

Tbison Gallery. Vfttefiefd Rd. 01484 
223530 Community in eule - “The New 
Ukraine" Tim Smith, “LookaJfkes & 
Wtarmabees" by Huddersfield photogra- 
phers 13/ME Open Mon-Fri J 1am- 5pm, 
Sal Sun i2-5pm 

HULL 

Artflnk Exchange Gallery, Princes Ave 
01462 3451 04. 24.7 6 30-8 30pm All wel- 
come to launch "Picture Me" public s 
favourite pholos, opens Gallery Week; 27- 
6/6 “Splice Up Your Lifo” school- 
children s photocoltage Mon Wed Thurs Fn 
lltem-flpm, Tues Sal 10am -2pm 
Cate Society. Ffark Ave 01482 445740. 
Iniemsifexhibitions in ‘Cafe Society" linking 
cafes m Hull. Amsterdam. Sarajevo 
Mv.v.pulsemag demon co.uk FOCUS 1 
Hull Community Artworks. Boulevard 
Resource Cenire Ihe Boulevard 01482 
226420 Photo workshops, field trips, com- 
pelitrora to all . phone for detail. 

Hull Time Based Arts, ftstemcpte 01482 
216446 "Zoetrope" - a large electronically 
powered sariptore, 157-31/7. Phene far tours 
Prince's Quay Shopping Centre. Har- 
bour Deck 01432 444249 ‘Town & Coun- 
try' io3V7 

Ouay An. Upper Deck, Princes Quay 
Shopping Centre 01482 221 589 ‘Race 
Againsi Tim?" studenls and artist create 
gem quill 20,7-247 Tues-Sal 10am-5 30pm 

■JCLEY 

Manor House Art Gallery, Castle Yard 
01943600066 18& 1^7.254267.1 15- 
3.45pm Calligraphy/embraiderv demos, 
Wed- Sat 11am-5pm. Sun 1-4pm 

LEEDS 

Axis. Leeds Metropolitan Umiversity. Calvary 
SI 0113 245 7946. 21/7 10-7pm special 
Gal fery Week tale opening Fine An staff shew 
1B7-2&7 (aH welcome). Moref ri I0am-4pm. 
Tues 21.7 10am- 7pm 
Brahm Gaflery, Brahm Building Alma Rd 
Headingly 0113 2433 697. “People's 
Arf": Yixkshiie ex-mmersart greup’sr firststtow 
207-31/7. 267 1 2-2pm Artists' Eft and view- 
ing Mon-Fn 9am- 5pm. 

Granary Wharf 01484 531 201 “Putting 
yourself In Ihe Frame" - audio-visual 
work eraminE cofeempoory black ftiteti pho- 
tography. 237-247 Contact Photo98 tot far- 
mer information. 01484 531201 
Harewood House, Harewood 0113 288 
6331. 18-267 2pm & 3pm Country House 
Camera. Man-Sun 1 1 am-4pm 
Leeds City Art Gallery, Headrow 01 13 
247 B24B 18-267 l?-2pm 'Great Es- 
capades'. Mon Tues 10am-5pm. Wed 10am- 
8pm, Sun 1-5pm 

Leeds Fringe Photography Festival. 

c'offavi!ion2WMCriou3eSq 01132431749 
19/6-247 Phone far full delate 
Leeds Metropolitan University 
Gaflery, City Campus Woodtouse Lane 01 13 
283 3130 “The Ugly Show" 4 1-317 
Mon-Fri n am- 5pm: Wed iiam-9pm. Sal 
ilannlpm 

West Vbrtahire Playhouse. Quarry Hill 0113 
2444141 "Sexual Health Projed ". 67-257 
MkiTv-Saf 8 30am-1 1 30pm 

ROTHERHAM 

Central Library Arts Centre. Walker 
Place 01 709 823621 . “Funny HaHa" se- 
nes of photo pcftraic 3r7-i/8. Phone tor de- 
fer is 


WHUBORNE 

Watford Mill Craft Centre. Stone Lane 
01202 B414[(i 247 10am-3pm Making Wfefl- 
lontf Mill Pap-a (adults). 257 9 30-1 1am 
Mate a Sheet of Paper 1 (children). 25-267 
i0am-4pm P&prer Mache wife Peter Rush' 
(adults) Daily i0am-5pm; Gallery closed 20- 
22-7 


WALES 


HOVE 

Hove Museum & Art Gaflery. l9New 
Church Road 01273 290200 167-27/9 
"Mode! Children'- hands-on exhibition lor chiF 
dren featuring pamimgs ol children plus puz- 
zles. slones. feely boxes, role play and 
cornp^tonsand'ForaTSic: Bags of Ev- 
idence' Special Gallery Week emibiiiwi 
21/7-4/10 opens Gallery Week Tues-Sar 
1Gam-5pm, Sun 2pm-5pm 

ROCHESTER 

Rochester Art Gallery. 95 High Sireei 
01634 843666. 18.7 2 30pm 'Whispers’ 
- artist critic, issues ol identity arising Iron 
“New work", editoiion of wort by uz Ride- 
al 11,7-23/8 Mon-Sal I0am-5pm. Sun 
1030am-5pm 

Strood Lflxaiy Gaflery 32 Bryani Road. 
Slraod 01634 718161. 237 2 15-2 45pm - 
‘Art a! Storytime' (children) with curreni 
artist “Sealed Vlfords" exhibition by Aft* 
Swairebury 1 i/7-l S.'S Mon Ttiurc 9 jOnm- 
5 30pm. Tues I0am-7pm Fri 9 3ton-7pni. 
Sat93Gan-5pni 

SEAFORD 

Crypt Gallery, off Church Street 0*323 
B91461. 18 & 257 Iiam-lpm Encaus- 
tic Wax Pa’ntfog’demoraitaiioii “Sum- 
mer Landscape"- 47-25:7 Mon-Sal 
1031tem-1.30pm. 2 l5-5pm 


BUDLEfGH 

Otterton Mifl Gaflery Budfeigh roller - 
ion 01395 568521 Ramimgc bv Ben h=-i- 
tey and Paincra Fi'.hwicf. 20/7 -h op ?r- 
Gallery Week, 2Z7 1 30prn "Ben Hartley 
■ Colourist and Gentle Humourist" 
- talk and tour bv Bernard temuei'. oa>t. 
10 3Qam-5.3Gpm 

CHELTENHAM 

Axiom Centre for the Arts. 'T :•’> 

WrnchcombeSf 01242 253i 83 "Birth" D, 
Jonahan Waller. mntronBiorEi puraimr. .incur 
fee taboo of birth 27/6-26/7 Mon-Fn iferi;- 

6pff»: Sal 1fLrn-4pm 

CIRENCESTER 

Brewery Arts. Brewery Com: 0i2c 5 
657181 Words anj signs trail from ihe Ml 
seum to launch “After the Fail" snuf. si 
Brewery Arts 25,7-12/9 opera Gallery Vfc* 
Pfionelor hourc 

DARTMOUTH 

Simon Drew Gallery 13 Foe:, it 0 1 vt. : 
832832 “Rhymes and Riddles" • in 
iitpired aeaiive writing compelnu-r. ;* *• 
sriiooichiidrenienmes by 107) "Heading 
South'’- John Donaldson s tcena oi wfr 
ern France 1 £7-31.7 opera Galiei) We-*. 
Mon-Sal 9am-5pm, Sun l2-4pro 


ABERYSTWYTH 

Aberystwyth Arts Centre, Umvascy Col- 
lege- ol Waies. Fwigfais Hill 01970 622888 
Virtual reaJily dragonfly sculpture and Fly's 
Eye View ft i orishop:.2Li-: , 47(5-16s) Mon- 
:-rt iflam-5pm 

National Library of Wales. Ffenqbi^ Hill 
f'iV/0 632837. Speua! event lor children 
•raiudirig wortaheefc,. book bunch. Bile. 4.7- 
:• c- Words - 1 Pictures and gei on fee 'Art 
Trail see Arts Centre Mon-Sal iCiam-5pm 
Oner Coliseum ijallery, Ceredigxm Museum. 
feuawFld 01970 633088 "Homeland' 
inre remaie Welsh artists cue two comceri- 
iiora photcigraphy (adults), draiwng ichiidren) 
Crayofa 'tel lay Week Fund winner. 24. 257 
2prigaiii3r/taJk(16-*-) Mon-tei 10am-5pm: 
Min l2-5pm 

BANGOR 

Bangor Museum & Art Gallery. 

Flordil Gwynedd 01248 353368 'Open Col- 
lege far ihe Arts ‘ stodenti worii 1 17-5-5 Tuec- 
F’i 1 2 30-4 30pm, Sal 10 30am-4 30pm 

BLAENAU FFESTINIOG 

Oriel Y Ddraig. Chut h Si 01 766 83i 777 
2A 7 7 30-9.jflpm Meet arirsl Marged Pen- 
.ireii io3i7 Tues-Sai 9 30am-5pm 

BRECON 

Brecknock Museum. Captain: Walk 
11 1 S74 654 1 2 j watercolour Society of Wales 
'Suinmtj Snow, to 267. Mon-Fri i0ani-5pm. 
:.ai lOam-ipm 2-5pm. Sun l2-5pm 

BU1LTH WELLS 

Wyeside Arts Centre. Caslle Si 01962 
5:i66S H'-'-e anisic rraneform urban em«- 
ra.mei.T.ni Tracing Ptaca' 4.7 -ar8 Mch>- 
>£! 10 ?riam~i ?0pm 

CAERNARFON 

Oriel Pendettsh Cadle Dilch. 0i26f- 
*77Sms Meei anas Will Robert fi iiephen 
iir-j 10 9 6 (phone tor details) daily ]0am- 


01239 B20724 217 5 30- 7.30pm Meef fee 
Artist, exhibiiion by yourig mulli- media 
arias Mon Wfed Fn Sal 1 0am-5 30pm: Tuk 
T rims ltom-7 30pm 

Newport Museum and Art Gallery, 

John Frasi Square 01633 640064 18-257 
9.30-Jpm ‘As We Speak* artet Wiliam 
Brown turraawall rnloapamling 117-15/8 
Mon-Triur 9 30am- 5pm. Fn9 30am-4 30pm, 
Sat 9 30am~;pm 

NEWTOWN 

Oriel 31 iriie F3rk 01686 625 041 18 A 
357 l0-4pm Family Raku Workshop, with 
Anne Homer. 22-23.7 TClam-4pm Family 
FSinlmg Dajs Mon -Sal i0-5pm 

PEMBROKE 

Golden Plover Stucfio Art Gallery, The 
Warren 01646 66120122-7 10-1Cfam "Pic- 
tures of Pembrokeshire, Europe. 
Asia". 13-26.7 special Gailerv Week tale 
opening daily 1 Dam -6pm 

PENARTH 

Washington Gaflery. Warhinglon Bld- 
ngs. sanwell Bd 01222 708047 “Summer 
in the Vale" over 30 artists, ref led fee area, 
to 31/7. 19.7 2-lpm Meei fee Ariids' wife 
refreshment. Daily Mm-Sal 10am-6pm 

PRESTEIGNE 

Shire Hail. Broad Si 01785 278345 10- 
257 l0-5pm wiling competition |u16s) 
Words j- Pictures, 257 1 0am- 5pm lec- 
TUiKAawlOfiops with John French (families) 
Mon -Sat 1 0am- 5pm 

SWANSEA 

Attic Gallery, Cambrian Place 01792 
653387 New venue - opening afeibiiron 
“New Work" by GarefeTriorras Tues-Fn 
9 30-5 30 Sal 10am -4 30pm 
Gtynn Vivian Art Gallery, Afejardra Rd 
01792 655006 ‘Pigment Into PainT 
'.vortehops 1 3 & 1 97 (A leiel/lrouxJaticin siu- 
denis); 25/7 (adults). 267 (families) 
rT030am-4 30pm each day). Tues-Sun 
10am-5pm 

TRAHAFOD 

The Gallery, Rhondda Heritage ftrir. Lewis 
Merthyr Coed Cae Rd 01443 68203f> 
"Open Art"- local artists' summer com- 
peiition, ‘Nye Bevan’- exhibiiion about 
Aneurin Bevin MP Phone lor hours 

WREXHAM 

Wrexham Arts Centre, Rhoscftfu Rd 
01976 292093. 18,7 Saiurday Drama Club 


STOKE ON TRENT 

Potteries Museum and Art Gaflery. 
BefeesdaSlreet HarilyOl 782 232323. 1S7 
1 0.30-4 Dm 'Dabble Day 3' - a family day 
all about cutting oul 1 30pm-3 30pm Jan 
in fee Gallery': 21-237 1-1 30pm 'Pamted 
Tales' - series of falls about pictures from the 
raftedion (all ages. Mon-Sa 1 Qsn-5pm. Sun 
2pm-5om 

WALSALL 

Walsall Museum & Art Gallery, Lich- 
field Sued 01922 653116 "Me and Vbu‘- 
new irtferaciive exhibiiion ends 3Q/B Tuet- 
Sat 10am- 5pm 

WOLVERHAMPTON 

Light House Media Centre, The 
Chubb Buildings. Fryer Stress 019ft? 716055 

20-24/7 F'hwagraphy/digital-imaging *'ork- 

shop linking to "Focus - the exhibition" 
1-237, “Coming Down Fast - The 
Vnteixphete" Mon-Fn 9am -8pm. Sat Sui 

I2pm-8pm 

Wbtuerhampton Art Gallery, Lichfield 
Street 0190? 552055 “Devious De- 
vices"- new automata nspira} by 20fe-cen- 
turyobiects 20/6-1 9/9 Mon-Sal 1Qam-5pm 

WORCESTER 

City Museum & Art Gallery. Foregate 
Sireei 01905 35371 Drama, writing, poetry 
wife story-teller Guy Hufchins tor a senes of 
worfchops - 20-21/7 T0.30-1?pm (3-5vrs). 
2-3 Jtipm (5-7yrs) Taking Pictures & 
Talking Pictures' Word; + fictures 
Open Mon-Wed. Fn 9 30am-6pm; Sal 
930am-5pm 


YORKSHIRE 
& HUMBERSIDE 

BEVERLEY 

Beverley Art Gallery & Museum. 
Champney fid 01482 884956 24 & 2572pm 
'Splash!' - explore yourown Sea Dreams 
through sculpture, relief and collage (7-1 Is) 
"Sea Qreams; Art Salutes the BoaT- 
primitive paintings, contemporary sculpture 
1B7-6/9 opens Cillery Week Wed-fri1(fem- 
5pm. Sal Sun I0am-l2.30pm T 30-5pm 

BRADFORD 

Bradford Design Exchange. 34 Feck- 
ewer SlreeL Little Gennany 01274 754783 
Anglo-fsraeli Ptoographic Awards 1 997/8. 
67-247. Mon-Fri 9ar>-5.30pm 
Cartwright HalL LSter n 01274 49331 3. 
1&7 3pm Textile Treasures Tour. 197 2pm 
■FOund In the Attic'; 21-217 10.3(Hm- 
ipm Children’s Workshops (8 + > Tues-Sun 
1 Dam- 5pm (Sun 19th 1-5pm) 


SCARBOROUGH 

Crescent Arts, The Crescent 01723 
351461 187 7-9pm special Gallery Week 
fate opening, plus 21 -267 1 0am-5pm mere 
artists in “Out of the Studio '98": 217 
6- 9pm 'Tall Pots' ceramic workshop. Rebec- 
ca Caaeral! £ifc+) Tues -Sin I0am-5pm 
Gallery Week, normally Tu« -Sal lOam-ipm 
2-5pm 

Scartx>rough Castle. Castle Rd 01723 
372451 "Histories of the imagination" 

. lo 4/10 Ftwne lor hcurs 

SHEFFIELD 

Graves Art Gaflery, Surrey Si 01 14 273 
5158 “Looking East", lo 187 Tues-tel 
10am-5pm 

Mappin Art Gaflery, Weston PL 0114 276 
8588 19 8 257 1-4pmConstniClion Work- 
shop wife George Fullanf (families) Phone 
lor hours 

Site Gailary, Brown SI 0114 281 2077 
ZOOM 1 ' new technology workshops for criil- 
*en (16, 257. 1. MQ. Phora tor details Tues- 
Sal 7lam-5pm 

WAKEFIELD 

Wakefield Art Gaflery. Wentworth Si 
01924 305900 World Cup 98 contin- 
ues .sporting shois by Michael Steele 13/6- 
267 Tues-Sai 10.30am-4 30pm: Sun 
2-4.30pm 

Yorkshire Sculpture Park, Bietton 
Hall, West Brecon 01924 830302 Ca/veyour 
place into history on 'Slone Carving' course 
22-287 [16 -t-) daily 1Ctant-6pm (grounds). 
1fam-5pm (jalleriw) 

WHITBY 

Suldiffe Gallery Flowergae 01947 G02 
239. Frank Meadow Sutcliffe's Victorian pho- 
tographs Mon-Sal 5am -5pm. Sun 12- 5pm 

YORK 

Impressions Gallery, Castlegale. 
Castlewalk 0T904 654724 ‘The Organic 
City Heroes fi Foes'. “Trie Organic Cily Cul- 
ture, "Berrien van Manen Photographs 
1977-1997'- Russian and Japarrere sub- 
jects. plus eariy work on Appalachians and 
migrant women, lo 6/8 Mon-Sat 9 30am- 
5 30pm (Wed 1 0am-5 30pm); Sun 1 1am- 
5.30pm 

institute of Paper Conservation, c/o 
UnhrereiiyCoflege.SlJohn.tjjd ^/feyws Walk 
01686 832 323. 20-247 “Photograph- 
ic, Moving Image and Sound Col- 
lections" International Conference (phone 
for details') 

York Museum Gardens 01484 531 201 
"Behind the Screen” commission in- 
spired byViflonan optftalmologisi. from 4/6 
FOCUS! 


Please remember to phone in ad- 
vance to check details. 
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Taste the future of ice crea 

Next week is National Ice Cream Week. A cool idea, say Charles and Gina Half, who were so upset withj£itigjll^-^^ 
they set up Hill Station in Wiltshire to produce flavours using exotic tropical fruits and spices. By Chari og 


C harles and Gina Hall. 

were American in- 
vestment bankers, 
when they moved to 
England in 1993, after 
fiveyearsih Sao Paulo. 
They never imagined that their Lon- 
don postings would lead them away 
from the work! of international fi- 
nance and into ice cream production. 
But three years on, in 1996, they 
founded Hill Station, an ice cream 
company specialising in gourmet 
ice creams flavoured with spices. 

“After Brazil we were just looking 
forward to better weather and great, 
British ice cream.” says Gina. They 
were disappointed on both counts; 
though they still insist that Britain's 
on -again, off-again s umm er is 
preferable to the climate in Sao 
Paulo: “It realty was terrible, always 
overcast and rainy and the city is just 
grey concrete,” says Gina. And the 
ice cream? “Have you ever seen the 
cows in the tropics? They’re not 
happy. Brazil was great for sorbets 
but not ice cream.” 

Having grown up in San Fran- 
cisco where there was an abundance 
of good ice cream parlours, Sao 
Paulo came as a bitter blow to Gina. 
And the move to the UK five years 
later wasn’t much better 
“Wfe were realty impressed by all 
the great restaurants in London, but 
we didn't find much of real interest 
in terms of ice cream: the top end 
of the market was just dominated by 
imports such as H&agen-Dazs. Of 
course we came across great form 
stuff around the country but it was 
never available in London.” It was 
clear to the Halls that there was a 
gap in the market between the lux- 
ury imports and the supermarkets' 
own-brand premium ranges. 

Americans have a peculiarly pas- 
sionate relationship with their ice 
cream and, on average, every Amer- 
ican ploughs through around 22 
litres a yean This makes the eight 
litres per person that we British con- 
sume seem pitifuL The reason for 
America's high ice cream con- 
sumption is a chicken-and-egg com- 
bination of two factors. First real 
dairy ice cream - not to be confused 
with the tooth -cripplingty sweet 
bright yellow goo that fills our su- 
permarkets - is cheap and widely 
available; and second, Americans re- 
gard ice cream as a food stuff not just 
a treat to be eaten at the beach. They 
eat it with anything and everything. 

When Ben & Jerry first launched 
their wittily named ice creams over 
here, and talked earnestly about the 
importance of ice cream in their 
lives, it all seemed like a clever bit 
of PR banter. But the reality is that 
most Americans feel the same way. 
“You can go into any supermarket 
in the States” says Gina, “and you 
will find a choice of really good ice 
cream made by several local pro- 
ducers as well as the big players like 


Ben & Jerry's and Haages-Dasz.” 
Added to the wide availability of what 
we would classify as premium 
brands, there are also over 20 , 000 ice 
cream parlours dedicated to churn- 
ing out ever stranger flavours such 
as sweet corn and avocado. “We eat 
ice cream all the time in the States. 
There is no seasonality to it” 

The Halls satisfied their ice 
cream cravings with tubs of HSagen- 
Dazs and Gina's own, homemade ice 
cream, and even began to joke about 
cracking the British ice cream mar- 
ket “We were both virtually living cm 
planes at time,” retails Gina. 
“We knew that this had to stop, and 
we liked the idea ofworking for our- 
selves, but it wasn’t dear what we 
could do.” 

A holiday in the Seychelles and a 
chance encounter with a scoop of 
cinnamon ice cream sealed their 
fate. “It was delirious, and I said to 
Charles “We could do this’. When we 
got back I started looking in to it, and 
I saw that there really was an op- 
portunity.” The biggest question 
feeing the couple was not whether 
or not two finance people could 
make decent ice cream - Gina had 
been making her own ice cream for 
years - but how they would make a 
sufficiently different ice cream. 

So, inspired by the cinnamon in 
the Seychelles and their own ex- 
tensive travel in India and Brazil, 
they settled for tropical roots, fruits 
and spices: nutmeg, clove, car- 
damom. ginger, vanilla, coffee, 
chocolate and cinnamon. The name, 
HUl Station, is a reference to the re- 
gions in which these ingredients are 
found: hill stations such as Ootaca- 
mund in Southern India were es- 
tablished as bolt holes for escaping 
the oppressive heat of the lowlands 
during the summer. “It suits the ice 
cream.” says Gina, “but lots of peo- 
ple now call us Mr and Mrs H2L” 

Having experimented with vari- 
ous recipes at home. Gina quit her 
job and enrolled on a five-day course 
on ice cream manufacture at Read- 
ing University. This taught her the 
finer points of large-scale ice cream 
production and also gave her an in- 
sight into the received ideas about 
ice cream making in the UK “My 
professor trid me that we realty had 
to have no less than 18 per cent sugar 
in our ice cream, anything lower 
would be unacceptable to the British 
palette." Gina didn’t agree. “We 
knew that our ice cream would be a 
niche product and that not everyone 
likes really sweet ice cream.” 

Having established what they 
wanted to make, and how to make 
it foe next problem was where. “We 
decided that for our product to work 
it had to sell in London - although 
now we are available nationwide - 
but we also had to be near good dairy 
forming.” So Gina drew a large cir- 
cle around the capital and the Halls 
searched within that area, finally set- 
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Hill Station in Wiltshire: the Halls are big on ageing, something that large producers cannot always afford to bother with 


tling for Caine in Wiltshire. Visas 
were the final hurdle, and once 
these came through, Charles gave 
up his job. In May 1996, they start- 
ed work on transforming a tiny 
shed into a folly operational ice 
cream factory. “It was hard work,” 
says Gina. “Because we also booked 
a stand at the BBC Good Food 
Show for that November to mass- 
test our ice cream.” 

Appearing at show was invalu- 
able, says Gina. “We were able to 
talk to people and we found that 
people loved the taste of our cin- 


namon ice cream, for instance, but 
not the texture. In order to get the 
right strength of flavour we were 
adding so much ground cinnamon 
that it had made the ice cream 
slightly gritty.” 

The thing that sets Hill Station 
apart from many other ice cream 
companies is not simply the dedi- 
cation of its founders, but the scale 
of the operation: although their 
seven ice creams are available 
nationwide, the company is just a 
team of six. Every part of the ice 
cream production is watched over 


by Charles and Gina as if they were 
making a small batch of ice cream 
at home. Likewise the recipes 
were all devised by Gina at home, 
on a small scale: the Spiced Coffee 
started as an experiment with cof- 
fee and cloves which Gina tin- 
kered with, eventually adding 
rinnamnn and cardamom to create 
a delicious, aromatic and rich cof- 
fee ice cream. 

The Halls are also big on ageing, 
something that the very large ice 
cream producers cannot always 
afford to bother with. Once the 


spices have been added to the basic 
mhr of eggs, milk, sugar and cream, 
the mixture is allowed to sit in 
chilled vats overnight to let the 
flavours develop. “Some stem gin- 
ger ice cream is vanilla ice cream 
with chunks of ginger added just be- 
fore the mixture is frozen,” explains 
Gina. “But our stem ginger pulp and 
ground ginger sit steeping in the 
mixture for 12 hours before being 
packaged.” 

So now that she has an ice cream 
company, does Gina still make ice 
cream in her kitchen? “Not at the 


John Lawrei e 

moment, but I’ve got lots of ideal ir 
new flavours and I wantto take s( te 
time out to develop them at hon 
she says patting a small Gaggia * 
cream maker in the comer of thi f- 
fice. She won’t say exactly what e 
is planning, but new flavours wil e- 
main true to the tropical theme, ut 
with a greater emphasis on £ it 
“There is so much you can do th 
ice cream,” she says. “It is like £ g, 
blank canvas.” 

For stockists of HUl St 
Cream call 01249 8165 96 


So where can I 
go for a Cherry 
Whim Wham? 

Try a scoop or two of pure self-indulgence, 
now available at a parlour near you 


Brymor Ice Cream Parlour, 
High Jervaulx Farm, 
Masham, North Yorkshire 
<0167? 460377). Founded in 
1984, with the introduction of 
milk quotas. Brymor ice cream 
is made with milk and double 
cream from their own herd of 
Guernsey cows. The parlour is 
actually on the form and seats 
around 100 people. The ice 
cream is also sold wholesale up 
and down the country and large 
cartons can be bought to take 
home. Frozen yoghurt was in- 
troduced to the range after the 
proprietors visited the US and 
new flavours are always ap- 
pearing. A single cone of Black 
Cherry’ Whim Wham or 
Rhubarb Crumble costs $Cp 
and there are another 28 
flavours of ice cream, frozen yo- 
gurt and sorbet to lick on. Biy- 
mor is open from 10am to 6pm 
daily, except for Christmas and 
Boxing Days. 

George & Davis. 55, Little 
Clarendon Street, Oxford 
(01865 516652). FUst becoming 
an Oxford tradition, George & 
Davis was set up in 1992 by two 
American students who 
missed being able to buy real- 
ly natural ice cream in the 
city. The walls are decorated 
with colourful cow motifs and 
the atmosphere is just as 


bright A single scoop of the 
most popular flavour; Dime 
Bar Crunch, costs £1.25. As well 
as ice creams and sorbets, 
G&D sell all kinds of bagels. If 
by some strange fluke, you 
can’t find the flavour you're 
after, you can have it made up 
as the next petition flavour- as 
long as you get 29 other people 
to sign up for it too. The cafe is 
open from 8am to midnight, 
seven days a week except for 
Christmas. 

Joe’s Ice Cream Parlour: S5 St 
Helen's Road, Swansea 
(01792 653880). The sweet, 
creamy vanilla ice cream sold 
in Joe’s is heaven - especially 
when plunged into a bowl full of 
chocolate chips ready to be 
nibbled off with each swipe of 
the tongue. In feet, vanilla is the 
only flavour you can buy, yet 
there are often queues right 
down the road - even in the win- 
ter. 

Joe’s was opened in 1922 by 
Joe Cascarini and is still in the 
same family. A single cone 
costs 6Qp and there are all 
kinds of sauces and toppings as 
well as sundaes. It is open 
from llam to 9pm daily. 

The Royal Cafe. 11 New Road. 
Ayr (01292 263058). This ice 
cream parlour has been going 


for more than 80 years, with the 
third generation of the Manri- 
ni family now running the 
business. All 280 flavours of ice 
cream are manufactured on 
the premises and around 20 of 
those are on sale in the cafe at 
any one time. The latest flavour 
is Apple Pie but the best thing 
to fry is an Ice Cream Toastie 
A single cone of Caramel Pecan 
Swirl costs 80p and for £1 you 
can buy a brioche bun. stuffed 
with any flavour of ice cream, 
and toasted for 30 seconds in a 
special machine to produce a 
kind of instant Baked Alaska 
Opening hours are 9.30am to 
llpm, seven days a week. 

Marine Ices. 8 Haverstock 
Hill. London (0171 482 9000). 
In 1947, Gaetano Mansi's busi- 
ness became Marine Ices, with 
the cafe built to resemble a ship. 
Though no longer so nautical in 
decor; the quality of the ice 
cream remains hig h and Ma- 
rine Ices now supplies around 
1.500 restaurants with ice 
cream. Fresh fruit water ices 
are its speciality and a single 
cone costs £1.10. Fans of the 
classic flavours won’t be dis- 
appointed. with good old pista- 
chio. tutti frutti and chocolate 
appearing on the large menu. 
Opening hours are 10.30am to 
1030pm every day. 



Who makes the 
flavours to die for) 


■ Nick and Joan Hardin gham 
have been growing fruit at 
Alder Carr Farm since 1981 and 
an exceptionally good raspberry 
crop eight years ago 
precipitated the move into ice- 
cream. Nick's mother found a 
recipe for ice-cream which 
simply involved whipped cream, 
sugar and fruit and the rest, as 
they say. is history. 

Raspberry remains one of 
their best-sellers but the range 
now includes 15 different 
flavours and the number is 
rising. EUderflowec Gooseberry 
and Summer Pudding are 
delicious. Price: £356 for 500g 
Alder Carr Farm Shop, Creetmg 
St Mary, Suffolk 1 P 6 8LX 
(01449-720 820) 

■ Cruckmoor Fhrm was initially 
just another family-run dairy 
form but some years ago it 
extended into making ice- 
cream with an old-feshioned 
Italian machine. 

The rich vanilla ice-cream 
contains ground v anilla which 
gives an unusual depth of 
flavour and the Caramel Fhdge 
ice-cream is filled with chunks 
of locally made fudge. Price: £12 
for four litres 
Dalesman Ice Cream. 
Cruckmovr Farm Frees Grezr^ 
Shropshire <01948 840217) 

■ Colin English and his wife 
specialise in bespoke ice- 
creams for hotels and 
restaurants. 

They manage to make 
delicious ice-cream from the 
most unlikely ingredients: this 
week Colin ran up a batch of 
Lancashire cheese ice-cream, 
ordered by a local hotel to 


accompany its apple i 

The 100-plus ice-creams] 
its list are made up to orde 
they never hold any stock. ; 
Price: £3 plus VAT for 750rior 
£6.10 plus VAT for two lit 
English Ice Cream, Stay 
Cumbria (01539 S21 5 621 

■The Finlay family’s dai/ herd 
of Ayrshires provides 
for their creamy ice-c. 

The eight flavours L. 

Sticky Tfoffee which con 
toffee chips and thick steaks of 
toffee made with boiled/ 
condensed milk. Otfaerppular 
flavours are Banoffi wijreal 
banana. Whisky, Ho_ 

Oatmeal, and Elderfl 
frozen yoghurt 

From this week -, 
O’Galloway products 
available in Harrods. 

£2.99 for 500ml 
Cream O'GaOoway, 

Farm, Gatehouse-at 

Dv ” 1 fries&CkinA 

2DR (01557 814040) 

M When Rocombe 
dairy sprouted an i 
shop li years ago j 
realisation of a r 1 - 1 
forco-owneqSi 
Redstone. The 
15 ice-creams, fot 
yoghurts and five 
which are fully oj 
semi-organic ic 

Tty Chocolat 

(vanilla k 
chocolate w 
balls) and Cr 
Cream. 

Price: £350 i 
500ml 
Rocombe, 

Torquay.. 
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never bee ° ™~ 

• . — 77 ~ — - om hand -tufted moquettes to 
TT —^iiSgts^ David Rowley guides you 

item - the rug 


S’- : 

r* t*:".. 

: 

m .• 



T he modern-look. deep-piJe rue is 
^of the most versatile home flir- 
^hmgs you can buy It can be tai- 
tari to match your colour scheme. 
It can be a work of art. vet it can 

Ifc you can lie andtvatch TVoML !a certadf ^ a ° d 
* °f »ear improves its Inrfe Jid. uTSS* 

. : Hon, it should appreciate in^ue tSo n* bad 
' for a £1,000-£3,000 investment 1 b d 

Not just utilitarian, deep-pile rugs are also 

I ^ out-^-favour and asthma-associated fitted 

• Tbty ^ P”"** a relief from orer 

; \iy spartM wooden floors - especially in ware- 

1 nfmfcu!?, conve rs , °ns where the bold swathes 

. i nLmi Tf ^ “ od . ei ? a are a perfect com- 
i i plement to the minimalis t look. 

J Oddly. London and not Pereia is the origin of 

. these rugs. Britain’s decline in manufacturing 

Tl SL?°!SK/™ benefits. On graduatin| 
I ™nner art students often fipd there simply aren't 
-1 Jobs for them, so they become sel£emp] 0 yed in- 
: | stead. Gravitating towards London for safely in 
% numbers, and for the greater possibilities of sell- 
* m S ™ eir work, the young designers free of cor- 
. j porate artistic restraint, are heading London's 
K . current pre-eminence in interiors. 

K Big daddy of all the rug-makers is the in- 
1 ! ternationally renowned Christopher Farr, who 
* opened his Chalk Fhrm outlet 10 years ago. His 
§1 t0 ^hfe area go back to 1968 when, at the 
^ nearby hippy mecca, the Roundhouse, he saw 
(M™ Morrison and the Doors perform. Nowadays 
I it is rock stars who seek him out 
Hi bargain size and price, Farr is quite honest 

L" about who can afford his rugs, “We get the rock 
m stars in after their first first flush," he casual- 
ly informs, **and people with two homes, who will 
- . give their country house a more traditional look, 
while giving the London flat a more modern i 
look.” The Earr rug, in case you are wondering j 
. goes in the London flat ; 

Farr's hippy background shows through in < 
V. his designs which mix Mark Rothko-like colour j 
swathes with the shapes of Inca stonework at I 
Machu Picchu in Peru. The designs are done ! 
. ' in London and then the rugs are hand knotted, i 
. with luxurious deep-pile pure woo! -and added l 
; m ohair for softness -in lUrkey. An average-sized f 
(2m x 2m) Earr rug costs £2^00 going up to 
£64100 for a 3.6m x 2.75m rug and each design t 
■ ' is limited to around 10 tol5 editions. s 

* More accessible in price are the tufted-wool c 
rugs of newer designers such as Collins and Lit- A 


tie. Based in the Oxo Tower next to the Thames, 
their designs match the art deco styling of this 
building. The look makes a surprising change 
trom the omnipresent intricate Persian rug. 
Our designs are not fussy or over decorative, 
which was a look that was missing in the car- 
pet market," says co-designer Teresa Collins, 
who acknowledges a link with minimalism 
People are buying fewer items and having more 
thmgs they really want. They also like the idea 
that they can put down a rug that is special to 
them. All of our rugs can be commissioned in 
colours that will suit their interior." 

Sidelining as colour consultants, Teresa 
Collins and Jenni Little are well qualified to ad- 
vise on matching colours, though their ready- 
made rugs already come in tempting colour 
combinations. Pale pastel colours are used for 
their St Ives-inspired seaside collages. And not 
to be missed are their extrovert runners with 
African-styie shapes picked out in purple, orange 
and pink. Prices range from £800 for a runner 
to £1,300 for a large room-filling rug. 

Offering a less structured look, Tracy Hilli- 
er is one of the youngest rug-makers around. 
A hand-tufted TVacy Hillier runner will cost from 

£661, going up to £1,600 for a living-room sized 
1.8m x 2.5m rug. Tracy works along abstract ex- 
pressionist lines, drawing her designs from na- 
ture. “At the moment I’m into fish, so I’ve being 
visiting loads of aquariums. Nature has some 
of the best colour combinations and textures." 
Art theory aside, some of Hiliier’s ideas for her 
most popular work, “Three squares in a 
rectangle” and “Squares in a square", came from 

less lofty sources. T always do these doodles 
when Tm on the telephone and I liked those par- 
ticular doodles so much I ended up using 
them.” 



Christopher Fhrr is at 115 Regents Park Road. 
London , NWl BUR (0171-916 7690) and also at 
212 Westboume Grove. London, Wll. Collins 
and Little is at Unit 2.10. Oxo Tbwer Wharf. 
Bargehouse Street, South Bank. SEl (0171-928 
9022). It is often best to phone before visiting. 
Tracy HiUier is at 2nd floor studios, 24-28 Hat- 
ton mat, London ECl (01 71-242 6344) and can 
be visited by appointment only. A brochure of 
her work is available. 

A variety of British rug-makers wUl show 
their work on27 September at the 100^ Design 
show, Earl's Court London. Tickets cost £8 in 
advance and the box-office, which opens on 
Monday, is on 0171-381 2993. 


Good Thing 


Help your waterproofs do battle with 
the bad weather with a bottle of 
REVTVEX water and s tain-re pellenL 
Fbr £12.99 you get spray-treatment for 
four garments that lasts for up to 12 
months. And you ca n carry on machine 
washing and tumble-drying your 
outdoor gear safely, too. (Telephone 
0800 833357 for nearest stockists). 


Mad thing 
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People with small homes should start 
saving now for the Wysius (TM> 
television, launched in September by 
Thomson Multimedia (0181-344 4413 
for more details). At £11,500 it is only 
9.6cm wide - the thinnest plasma 
screen ever built 


Shop Talk 



If you’ve dreamed of adventures on the high 
seas then a trip to Cornwall may be just the 
thing for you. Tall Ships Playframes is a small 
Cornish-based company which makes 
anything from pirate boats to tree houses. Set 
iq)by 

ex-naval officer Michael Purser; the 
handmade wooden playframes come in easily 
assembled kits and are made of chestnut oak 
and fir Designed to last for generations, 
they’re safe, fan and suitable for kids of all 
ages. Prices range from £299 for a basic 
climbing frame in softwood to £2.000 fora 
jungle bridge set in hardwood or £10,000 for a 
tree house. 

TaU Ships Playframes, Unit 1 , Highfield 
Industrial Estate, Camelford, Cornwall, 
PL329RA <01840 212022) 

TIM STEIN 



S2“ "P™ e * ,e - b - v y tt,e JF 0,lins : * Be - Bo P' by Little and Colllnsr ‘3 Squares in a Rectangle' by lYacv HiUier 

Bottom right: ‘Squares in a Square by Tracy HiUier. Bottom left- T&storaJe’ by Little and Collins 5 y en 
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Coming to 
a street 
near you 

Traditional markets are revitalising 
dreary town centres. By Ilamish Scott 

I n an age of electronic shop- pimps and junkies to the height of 
ping and huge retail devel- docklands chic The frontiers of this 
opments, the opening of a fashionable enclave are expanding 
new street market is a rare every year into lanes of tenements 
event But this month sees a and derelict warehouses. Exclusive 
brave attempt in Edinburgh restaurants line the wharves and 



I n an age of electronic shop- 
ping and huge retail devel- 
opments, the opening of a 
new street market is a rare 
event But this month sees a 
brave attempt in Edinburgh 
to re-invent this most traditional of 
inner-city institutions in a contem- 
porary, sophisticated style. 

Despite a well-heeled population, 
Scotland's capital, like many other 
cities, has allowed its markets to de- 
cline. Stall-holders have been ban- 
ished from the streets for the best 
part of a century. In 1985. Vfcveriey’s 
covered market was demolished to 
make way for a shopping maH 
At first the loss was scarcely no- 
ticed in a city foil of shops catering 
for every need, with butchers and 
fishmongers even in the Royal Mile. 
But residents have paid a heavy 
price for indifference. You only re- 
ally miss a market when the corner 
shop starts selling tartan bonnets. 

Edinburgh’s new market is on the 
waterfront in Leith, an area that has 
been transformed in recent years 
from a danger zone of hookers. 


TEL: 0171 293 2222 


pimps and junkies to the height of 
docklands chic The frontiers of this 
fashionable enclave are expanding 
every year into lanes of tenements 
and derelict warehouses. Exclusive 
restaurants line the wharves and 
riverside loft conversions can com- 
mand six-figure prices. But there are 
some who fear that Leith, like the 
Royal MDe, has lost its street life and 
its souL If you want a cappuccino on 
the waterfront you wDi be spoilt for 
choice, but the nearest cabbage is 
now a £2 taxi drive away. 

Given its location, the new mar- 
ket is inevitably rather more refined 
than most examples of its type 
with the strains of mellow jazz more 
noticeable than street-cries. But its 
organiser. Peter Irvine, intends it 
should serve a useful social function. 

“I hope that people will see it as 
a place to come and shop,” he says. 
“We’ve deliberately set out to have 
a lot of food, particularly fruit and 
veg. so it's certainty not just a craft 
market After all we’re only here 
with the forbearance of the residents 
and, if it afi works out it will help to 





Torrential rainfall failed to dampen hopes for Edinburgh’s new market 


GJyn Slatterly 


pull the area together and give it a 
real centre of activity.” 

This recognition of the role that 
markets play in the life of a com- 
munity is contributing to a revival of 
their fortunes. Barnsley, Leicester 
and Wolverhampton have all re- 
cently refurbished their old market 
buildings. More ambitiously, Sheffield 
is planning two new indoor markets 
at a cost of £20 million. Such huge 
investments of ratepayers’ money 
are based on for more than a senti- 
mental love of ‘heritage’. 

Inner-dty markets were for years 
regarded as an inconvenience by 
planners, snarling up traffic and oc- 
cupying prime locations that could 
be used for offices or car parks. High 


streets were for chain stores and 
boutiques, whose customers, it was 
believed, had no desire to fight their 
way through raucous crowds and 
stalls piled high with food and house- 
hold goods. Such basic needs are 
now provided for by supermarkets 
on the ring roads, where a 'weekly 
shop' has become the new equiva- 
lent of market day. Many high 
streets are indeed now far less fran- 
tic places. Some, indeed, are almost 
dead, with even well-established 
chain stores drawing down their 
shutters. The exceptions are cities 
such as Leicester and Nuneaton 
where a thriving market still draws 
crowds into the town centre. Even 
if you can't find quite the new style 


of shoes you've been looking focyou 
can at least go home with a dozen 
duck eggs and a doubtful bargain 

from Taiwan. As planners have been 

forced to recognise, markets may be 
frantic and chaotic,buttiieyhdp pre- 
serve the health of any city’s heart 

'There’s still a lot of life in mar- 
kets,” says Russell Crawford, pres- 
ident of the Market Traders 
Federation. “But they have to be 
right underpeople' s noses in the dty 
centre.” And . they have an image 
giant stores would love to match. 

Some supermarkets, he points 
out, are now introducing 'market 
aisles' with produce stacked on bar- 
rows to suggest that it is fresh from 
nearby farms. Such concepts are a 


GREAT BRITIS H MARKETS 


Portobello Road, London 
Antiques, fruit and veg and deli 
items, secondhand dothes, 
music and bric-a-brac line the 
streets from Portobello Road 
itself right up to the Portuguese 

shops and cafes of Gdborne - 

Road- The general market is 
open from 8am to 6pm, Mon to ' 
Wed; 9am to lpm, Thui; 7am to 
7 pm, Fri and Sat The Golborae/ 
Road section opens from 9amto 
5 pm, Mon to Sat V ; 

Walthamsto w High Street, " 
London- 

Known as the longest street 
market in Europe, especially on 
Saturdays, the 100 orso stalls.. , 
sell almost anything from cheap 
clothes and fruit and yeg to -• 
kitchen and cleaning >'■ .; ; 

equipment It is open from 8am f. : 
to 6pm, Mon to Sat The London 
Tourist Board's Street Market ' 
Information Line (0891 505463.) 
has information about other . 
London markets. • . V-. 

cynical acknowledgement of in- 
creased concern among consumers 
about the origin of what they eat 
But the reality in almost any 
part of Britain is that genuinety 
local produce is likely to be found 
only on an independent market 
stalL It mqy be no more than a barv 
row tucked away between the t- 
shirts and the cut-price bacon, bid 
it stands for a resistance move- 
ment against the dead hand of ex- 
otic uniformity in supermarkets 
from Thurso to Land' s End. . 

Leith, with its 60 stalls, is a coath- 
parativdy modest operation and its 
long-term future will depend on the 
success of this summer’s eight- 
weekpflot scheme. The setting is dis- 


Tfae Market Place, The Jetty, 

Leicester " , . 

The 310 stalls in this market 
make it the largest market of its 
irind in Europe with stalls 
gAiiing eve^rthtog from ’West 
- Indian and English fruit and veg 
to the dothes, shoes, bags, _ _ 
e l ec trical items and books of the 

miscellaneous section. The 
adjacent indoor market sells 
’ meat, poultry and fish; It is open 
from 7.30am to 5 . 30 pm; Mon to - 
: Sat . : 

York dty centre .. 

. Every day traders from all over 
the north of England setup 

• around 120 stalls agmst the 

. medieval buildings and cobbled 
.streets of York.- From fresh fruit 
r and veg to fish, flowers, plants, 
toys, clothes, crafts, CDs, 
jewellery, sweets and shoes, 
market stalls are open" from 
approximately 8.30am to 
5.30pm, daily except for 
Christmas and New "fear. ; 

• Arid ity continental, on a cobbled 


CLASSIFIED: INDEPENDENT TRADERS 


nationwide, August 8-16. 


FAX: 0171 293 2505 




ijuftyaiuL unw ti . . *^"7* 

rants' and stalls of cosmopolitan di- 
versity - organic veg and home- 
made ice-cream, Italian bread and 
Halal meat, crafts, junk, jewellery, 
its launch last Sunday was - 

washed out by torrential ram but the . 
potential was apparent Shrouded in 
an anorak and hunched against the 
gate, Peter Irvine was optimistic for 
the future- “I ibink today can best be v 

caBed a very valuable diy run!” •••__, . 

L^MartofeonSimdt^Uom-^sn ^ 
uniff 30 August Great British Market 
Wfeek (0870&06Q960) will be holding a 




Fbr Sales 


For Sales 


House & Home 


House & Home 


Ebr Sales 


THE WORLD’S SMALLEST RADIO 
AT A GIFT OF A PRICE! 


The worlds smallest rads 
from the rrasfei oi . 
inMgp&apivn cse J .*> 
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Pio. You're not JR 
dreaming. Ea 

Elegant. Impressive. Romantic. Robust. 

If you've dreamed of owning a hand craf ted 
wrought iron double bed, now you con afford 

to wake up in one. Or a 

long size for Hie same 1 the a 

price! {Limited stocks only). KVlCTORIATl . . • 


IVlagic Matting 







The Astonishing XI Button Radio 

Only the size of a 1 0p coin, it offers the full performance of a VHF radio 
yet with its unique design fits discreetly in your ear. 

Available exclusively from Sinclair Research at only £7.50* 

From the master of 



the 

Balmoral 


Kcndmode mnttrpsses reduced: Dble £145 K/S£155 

Visit our Nottingham showrooms 
or phone free for a full brochure 


ABBEY 

Iron Furnishings 


08000 2688771 


12-14 Bath Street. 

Soelnton Or 
10 Cartton Street. 
Hockley. MoUingham. 


B Safes sb on the mow, but On matting isn't f This 

■ rewfetkn»yimfep*posB.hBwy duly. noM^mMfing*i grip aid 
a protect siy surface Bui net sWt whan ptacod. Made tom ferae 

retentem, raaiti aid nddew proof nntorioL Uses cny tested by 

■ one's imaginadoa Easytoctaan. just itnemii wafer. Ea^tocul 

■ Why not said for sssmpfar? tax? bacfcguawtee if not satisfied. 
* lOyr guarantee - do not confuse with rotator atamafthm. 

■ MedlwlrichBnllm>»whiBfes*boMB«caoans«c»paa ftw t i 

■ wrtrfwps • table-fops ■ 8l rimy surfaces •nstaiants-aJfc®. ole 
. 

, Please rend ma Qly COstea afcfotaf 


innovation, comes an 
astonishing break- 
thiough in electronic 
miniaturisation - 
the new XI Button 
Ratio. A receiver that 
fits snugly in yowear 
with state of the 
art circuitry that gives 
it a specification 
which will top radios 
many times its size. The resuft of 
years of research using original 
Sinclair technology the XI Radio is 
unique, and in fine with Sir Clive's 
wish to keep its price to ureter CIO, ft 
is only avaflabte direct from Sindair 
Research. You cannot buy this radio 
in the high street or from any mal 
order catalogue. 


Key featwes of this marvel 
of technology: 

• Autoscan push button timing. 
•FM Range {68 MHz- 108 MHl) 

• Weighs only half an ounce. 

• Hands-free operation. 



JgMrfgen&M* 

. ws»>»-84«r . 


Onto your XI today 
Snriy send your outer today and we w# 
despafcti your new XI Button Rado (complete 
with baBety} drect to you. if its perfomanca 
and sound quafly does not astarish you, 
simpfy refran wrthm 30 days for a fU, no 
questions refund. 

SINCLAIR 

RESEARCH 

VtacrSavloes Dwscn, J3 Dennm* Road. 
rWSnrfwnx^J’. Nttenb NNB ZflL. 

«Si WOIT CARD HOUMERS 
M TELEPHONE 01933 279 300 


SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY: f 


I WSTTO-SWCLWRESawcatJD. 

1 VECTOR S&rflCSQMSDLUDBMGTCNIfoAa 
I VBUiraOnaUGH.MRTHANTSIM!n. 



We Make Sofas and Sofa Beds 

See your Sofas and Chairs being made 
By Craftsmen and Women 

Choose your Sofa or Chair and Fabric. Leave the rest to ns. 
Made to Measure 

Vast choice of fabrics. All leading Brand names. Sandersons. MonJcwell, 
Osborne and Little, liberty and many others. Open 7 days 

Letting, Contract and 
Interior Designers 
Welcome 
Re-Upholstery 
Curtains and 
Divan Sets? 

Certainly! 


u’UiiMiiinmuu’UH 

We will beat any other price of a comparable quality Vi 


Call the FACTORY SHOP at Poets tyle Ltd. 
Unit 1 Bayford Street, Mare St, 
Hackney, London E8 3SE (Nr Well St) 
Tel: 0181 533 0915 2 lines Fax: 0181 985 2953 





Pwtate Day*™ Te| 

Send kr Watts Oat. Ud. Uni 5, Fen Bid fed Ed, StafcU. Wit, 
Herts. SGS4BA TeJ01462-734G06(2*r) Fax 01462-73344S 
Phase atm upto 28 days for dehery. 


POWER 

FOR 

PEDAL 

BIKES! 

r cjMLi 

i 


When you'retiredbf 
pedalling just switch 
on the 

SINCLAiRJSmir 
and take ^ 
it easy 


Tke nw ZEB oka rfl tte dfon 
off if qtfiay. Nabs kmfoMf i 
bnoc - ate b3li «nk nn 
It liaaet ianraa or ax mU. 
let ZEU do aB lbt tart mrt hryoa. 

• RTTB3IN MMJTES 
#UPTO I4mpii 
#SWPl£TOUSE 

• MAINTBMANCEFREE 

• I2MOMTHSGUARAN7S 

• LB> TO 30 MLB RANGE 

• BAITBir RECHARGS3 
FOR LBS THAN Ip 

Hills disappear, 
headwinds vanish 
no more pushing | 

WWTT OH PHONE NOW 

FORVOUHRKBROCHUU I 

01933 

279300 


locations, it can be dsemefy used n 
your car, ai the train, bus or whfe 

you're at work, without (he person 
next to you being aware, as the XI 
has a preset vukane control. 


Unusual Gifts 


Stairlift Rentals. 


Call us now on freefone 

0800 19 19 19 

For a free no obligation quoie. 

• DiiKtfromihemanu/jaufct jf 

9 Next day installation available /T f 

nationwide. / 1 j 

• toil or buy j 

• New or Si? „ yf* ' 

reconditioned. , ii^ar * ] „ 


Tree 

smwjyit 

products 

«Kvf:!tl 'till J|- r 


I ISSS3E 




genuine 
birthday j 

NEWSPAPERS 



0181 688 6323 

t or call FREE 0500 520 000 


PIANO 
SALE 
NOW ON 



fi. Berkeley Square. London Wt. 
Freephone: 0800 01 SO 533 





FOR fro: PERSON WRO HUNKS 
TREY HAVE EVOnTIONC 
(Vmwalhi Hand CraJW I kw 
Ymr unique mcsagE primed oo 
the Label. 

Nodihlnheor pnsemiiws. 

pslidde line hepi. 
ORDER NOW far Usiqac C» 
4vLVml Bnnlc.i2.9j 
(in procaaikn padet 
Li: 72b vtto: 

Lagtm Brewrg 
01505 8502*7 


GIVE YOUR UFB-A.UIri 





ORIGINAL IRISH 
GRANDFATHER SHIRT 

lajpsiBnteCUWI <hntebRniiuAM>ulpK0 
Mrfo lar ■ mJ mtid KKA bnM OH wflfi DU 
toboa *e CIMiU Hi ante unui ri dtrAHy 
uJ i tfii fc rndtuoL in wrund row 

Cnab^HriKfatibcH.fHelM^a 

ws/uxi xxuxxxlc:<w 

Gleneske. 


The Grandfather Shirt Co 
Ge?t 02 C. IS Hcpi'fielS Plrt. Portnisii BTJ€ ES ft’ 
Tel; 0126 S 8 C 3 C 1 T Fax; 012 G 5 C 23697 


Health & Leisure 


JOINT PAIN? 

Now natural n^ptamont from 
USA h jetting tremendous 
nnulB In a *cry shon dme. 
Send fer our free report or 
see our W0 jito. 

01733 - 56 34 06 
Natural Essentials 
(tape INI. PO Box 351 
PemrbwaughPfil 5QQ 
wwwjv&eoLtrfa 


FINE ANTIQUE 
DINING TABLES 

A good selection of 19th century mahogany 
extending dining fa J 

tables always TfUi 
in stock So.il* "vr™ 


* _ ZeU* 

Library and 0t4t! 63X54 1 163 g 36 1 

writing furniture also 

usually available. - " mins Uom Jl- 1 M4 

We endeavour to find the table you require. 


To advertise in 
this section, 
please call the' • 
Independent 
Traders Team 
on 0171 293 2321 
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A wad Bower patch with native Bowers such as poppy, borage and cornflower needs more than benign neglect - meadows need to be moored at least twice a year 

Tangle of wild flowers 




Gary Rogers/GPL 


I t is a hard-hearted soul in- 
deed whose withers remain 
unwrung at the thought of 
how quickly native flowers, 
and the wildlife that depends 
upon them, are disappear- 
ing. My withers certainly feel as 
though they have been through the 
mangle. Which is why I derided, this 
year, to do my bit by leaving about 
an acre of grassland in the far 
reaches of our garden unmown, 
throughout the spring and early 
summer Although my motives were 
of the purest, I cannot categorically 
deny that it was a relief not to have 
to spend so much time on the ride- 
mower. There is nothing like 
necessity to engender Messianic 
conviction. 

1 have not made a proper “wild 
flower meadow”, you understand Or 
not in the accepted sense of the 
word. In “gardening for wildlife " 
books, you are advised to start from 
^scratch, having first removed all 
* vegetation and diminished the soil’s 
fertility and then you sow, or plant, 
commercially available native flow- 
ers and grasses. But that is really 


Ursula Buchan went to mow her meadow — home to 
field mice, hedgehogs and ringlet butterflies 


only practicable on a small scale. 
The option I took was to encourage, 
by a sensible regime of benign 
neglect, the prosperity of well- 
behaved wild flowers and grasses, 
at flie expense of the over-exuberant 
ones we call weeds. 

In the process, I discovered that 
a meadow on your doorstep is a 
lovely thing in May and June. Flow- 
ers I have never seen there before 
(purple self-heal, gleaming golden 
buttercups, pink annual dove's-foot 
geranium, white campion and rib- 
wort plantain, together with 15 or so 
species of flowering grasses - 
meadow foxtail, crested dog's-tail 
fescues, softbromeJ. impressed me 
by their charm and congnrity. When 
I looked at what had been achieved, 
simply by leaving the mower in the 
garage, I was moved by the power 
and patience of these plants. The 
seed and crowns had been there in 


the ground all along, waiting for the 
good times to roll 

Everyone knows that such a 
“meadow" must be managed, not 
left entirely to its own devices. It re- 
quires to be cut only once, in Ju|y 
when the spring flowers have set 
seed, and again in September or 
early October but that cutting is not 
straightforward. My meadow was 
too tough an assignment for a ride- 
on mower and too large an area for 
a strimmer to tackle. 

Which is why I recently found my- 
self standing contemplating a hired, 
motorised scythe in the company of 
Mick, who helps in the garden for a 
few hours every fortnight The idea 
was that he would guide the scythe 
along, bang a chap, and I would walk 
alongside, using a long-handled 
metal hay rake; my job was to clear 
away the long grasses from the 
cruel scissor blades at the front of 


the m a c hi n e, when they threatened 
to dog them. 

So wet has been the summer and 
so fertile our day soil, that the 
waving grasses were, in places, 
four feet tall. Moreover, although I 
had done my best all season to spot- 
treat the docks and thistles with 
gtypbosate herbicide, I could not 
stanch the flow of bindweed without 
killing the grasses as well and had 
been too tolerant of the thick- 
stemmed hogweed and cow parsley. 
When we discovered, almost im- 
mediately, that the scythe blades 
were as blunt as a stage York- 
shireman, I knew it was not going 
to be plain scything. 

All the livelong afternoon and into 
the evening we toiled. The scythe cut 
through the grasses, which fell side- 
ways in slow motion with a whis- 
pering swish. It struck an atavistic 
chord, as if somehow the hay- 


making of my Scottish Border 
former forebears had come down to 
get me In the genes. 

I had leisure to reflect on the 
pleasant nature of teamwork, which 
we gardeners too rarefy experience. 
Unless we are fortunate in our near 
relations, gardening is mostly done 
in solitude. 

I told Mick a cautionary tale of 
how. many years ago. a much-loved 
uncle of mine had cut off two toes 
with a similar powered scythe. He 
had attempted to kick away a stone, 
which was jamming the blades, 
without stopping the engine first 
Mick, the most careful of gardeners, 
nodded sagely, and punctiliously 
stopped the scissor blades before let- 
ting me near with the rake, al- 
though I was secretly doubtful as to 
whether these were sharp enough 
to cut off anything as substantial as 
a toe. 


I thought, too, of the hedgehog 
which my son and I had watched in 
the twilight entranced, as it moved 
through the long grass like a tiger 
through the savannah; of the part- 
ridges and pheasants that I regularly 
disturb there; of the kestrel that 
hovers above; and of the gatekeeper 
meadow brown and ringlet butter- 
flies that kept us wary company as 
weworked. 

We worried out loud about all the 
animals which the great swaths of 
grass had sheltered and succoured. 
We saw some of them: not the 
hedgehog, but many field mice, 
scurrying into the fallen grass for 
safety, and a number of toads that 
leapt indignantly out of the way. 
("Hie toad beneath the harrow 
knows exactly where each tooth- 
point goes.") 

Wfe consoled ourselves that the en- 
gine was so noisy and the machin e 
so slow, that casualties must have 
been few. And we purposely left an 
expanse of nettles and grasses 
uncut, both as an mammal sanctu- 
ary and to leave undisturbed the lar- 
vae of red admiral small 


tortoiseshell and peacock butter- 
flies. There will be no cutting the net- 
tles down until the autumn. 

The job is not over yet The grass- 
es may lie thying in the sun and 
shedding their seed, but they must 
be removed eventually or they will 
gradually release their nutrients 
back into the soil. And, as we know, 
wild flowers are best served if 
grasses are not so vigorous as to 
crowd them out So, one day soon I 
will rake up the fallen swaths and put 
them into a ticly heap, adding Bio- 
tai Compost Maker for Grass to help 
degrade them quickly into usable 
compost 

As for the meadow, now raggedly 
shorn, it will be mown once more in 
the early autumn. This wifl be much 
easier than before, because we will 
be able to use the ride-on mower. 
Where the soil is poorest, and the 
grasses least vigorous, I shall plant 
cowslips, primroses and small 
scabious, and, where toughies are 
required, ox-eye daisies, knapweeds 
and meadow eranesbill And as 
with our day of hay-making, it will 
be time well spent 


Weekend Work 


IT HAS been a staggering 
season for growth, but with 
some shrubs, such as 
hydrangeas, growth has 
been so lush that they flag 
as soon as the sun foils on 
them. They may need their 
reservoirs topping up. 

Water in the evening, never 
when the sun is foiling 
directly on to the leaves. 
Young brassica plants need 
watering in weft too. when 
they are t ransplan ted. 

Water them in their holes 
like leeks before stamping 
the ground firm round their 
stems. 

■The most efficient way to 
water single important 
plants is through a pot or 
length of drainpipe sunk 
ioto the ground close to the 
““do stem of the plant By 


watering direct into the 
pipe or pot you deliver 
straight to the roots and 
less water is lost through 
evaporation. 

■I use a plastic funnel to 
water shallow troughs and 
alpine pans. The water; 
which seeps through the 
bottom of the fennel i s 
taken up more slowly and 
comprehensively than if you 
splash over the whole 
surface with a watering-can. 
■ Bearded iris should be 
split up and replanted now. 
Break up old rhizomes, 
discard the pieces with no 
leaves and replant the new 
sections, cutting down each 
fan of leaves to about six 
inches. Plant shallowly so 
the top of the rhizome is 
above the ground and can 


be baked by the sun. 

■ Regular dead-heading is 
important if annuals are to 
continue makinga show 
through August 
Argyran them urns and 
osteospermums also 
respond well to regular 
winnowing. Trace the stems 
back to their base or to the 
point where they have a 
fresh bud, before cutting. 

■ Mildew has started to 
become unsightly. I have 
been vastly disappointed by 
the performance of some 
much-trumpeted blue 
scabious I planted this 
spring. From the start they 
have suffered grossly from 
mildew. Acanthus also 
looks bad. Drench plants 
with a fungicide such as 
Benlate. 
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Craftsmen made in U.K. 

Super quality. Extensive range. 
Assorted sizes lo suit most locations 

Brochure: Webbs, Unit 5, Fen End Ind. 
Est. Fen End, Stotfold, Hitchin, 

Herts., SG5 4BA. 

Tel: 01462 734006 Fax: 01462 733445. 
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Pebble Pool 


Award 

Winning 


on BBC Gardeners' World T.V. £180 inc vaf and p&p 

The Solar panel provides all the power to run the fountain! 


/ to Mahs rabies^-. 

/ self contained \ 

( Safe 12 voft woridng ) 

V Simple to install y 

^-^Jree to run Fun to usl^^ 


Large Pebble Pool 
with Solar Panel and 
12 volt fountain 

Come and see us at 
The Driffield Show, 22nd July 

D mi oolf ££KS E Aquasolar, Dept IN , Lewden House, Barnsley Road, 

(U1ZZ6) Z06157 Dodworth, Barnsley, South Yoricshire, S75 3JU 
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THE FACT that English 
nat ^e yew contained a drug 
(ta wD that could cure 
ca °ca; was recently hailed 
J a mqjor breatohrough 
“K Gentian ; 
PWffiapp nHral company 
^processes it But yew is 
one of thousands of . 

■ j|"Ots that, in the days 
“sfiffe chemists’ shops, 
widely used as cures, 
pbple u$«f plants to tell 
intones, too, and 
ttc ®PQrated them into 
and love potions. In 
JJJj® gnk tossed cowslip 
“p® from hand to hand 
“Tfely, tosty, tell 
true, who shall I be 
“fried to?" You then sang 
“jtl fee names of all the 
25 s 3bu fended If the ball 


CUTTINGS 

forever hitched to the last 
name you had called. Like 
many other divining tricks, 
this one was p l e asantly 
open to manipulation. 

Margaret Baker explains 
many such convictions in 
The FoUdore of Plants 
(Shire Publications, £4.99). 
Fterns of all kinds gathered 
round them an 
extraordinary number of 
beliefs. “Sir,” wrote the 
Earl of Pembroke to the 
sheriff of Staffordshire in 
1636, “His Majesty taking 
notice of an opinion 
entertained in Staffordshire 
that the burning of Fterne 
doth draw down rain and 
being desirous that the 
country and himself may 
enjqy fair weather as long 
as be remains in those 


parts. His Majesty hath 
commanded me to write 
unto you, to cause all 
burning of Feme to be 
forborne, until His Majesty 
be passed the county.” 

ART IN Action, a gathering 
of artists and craftsmen 
who design work especially 
suited for gardens, opened 
earlier this week and 
continues today and 
tomorrow. It is held in the 
grounds of Waterperry 
House, Waterperry, near 
Wheatley, Oxfordshire, and 
is open 10.30am-5.30pm, 
admission £9. It is a good 
place to pick up work from 
an international band of 
potters and ceramidsts - 
“abroad” without the travel. 

ANNA PAVORD 




'nationwide - the door mat 
that really works! No 
muddy footprints or 
pawmarks on dean floors 
and carpets! 

Untie Dirt Trapper door 
mats stop dirt at tne door of 
home, conservatory or car 
with absorbent cotton pita removing wet dry and even 
greasy dirt from shoes and paws. With novsGp latex 
hacking, they ere fully machine-washable at 40“ C. 
Available in seven cotours and 3 sizes: 

Qrsei, Btack/WHta, Fawn, Dart Gray; ShI Brawn, Btack/Bmm 
• 7B X 50 Cm £1735, * 75 X 100 cm E34J5, -75 x 150 an BCMS 
Plus £330 PBPpernuL 

(Abo avalabto van gripper-rubber racking lor in on rapes, 

■ phase cal lor aetata of bobs and paces) . 
tanr Turtle Mat Col, 92a Kings Road, Kingston. Surrey KT2 BIT 

sctwobs Tel: 0181 296 0366 «i*w.tuhi£» 
3E ££ Fax: 0181 296 0360 i&i 


WATSON FLOORMATS 

It. FOR DOGGIE DOORMATS |a 
•jfc® On efirty wet days do you put down a towel m Z * 



ULTRA Outdoor Interiors™ 




Interval Systems Ltd 

A PO BOX 40 -WOKING 
Uk SURREY GU22 7YU 
AA Tel: 01483 727 888 
AUBOi FfflC 01483 72? 828 


The New J99S Ultra 
Catalogue is an Ideas 
Book shewing 
dozens of Outdoor 
Interiors framed by 
screens, antes, 
decking, and other 
beautifully finished 
products -all in 
pressurc- 

impregnaied Baltic 
Redwood guaranteed 
for 15 yean. 

Ultra: Ah the 
character of bespoke 
carpentry - ai down- 
to-earth prices. 


Barwtnnock 


Pin ill, lor uourmri cooling, 
and medicinal use. Garden 
and nuncry open cirri' dm- 
10 * m ■ Cpm. 

Mail order catalogue 
3 x tat clan (tempi: 

Barwinnaet Herbs. 
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When a favoured plant falls victim to disease, 


it has to go. The next task? To replace it with 


something better. By Anna Pavord 
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I t was an eccentric time to 
get rid of the acanthus, just 
as it was coming up into 
dower. But a couple of 
years ago, the plant, which 
I bad always thought to be 
bomb-proof, got a bad attack of 
mOdew. 1 drenched it with fungicide, 
cut down the worst-affected leaves 
and hoped for the best Unfortu- 
nately, each season since, it has 

been similarly affli cted. 

Mildew is a problem that is bet- 
ter prevented than cured, but to 
prevent it you have to spray reg- 
ularly at two-week intervals, before 
you even seethe first ghastly grey 
mould spreading over the leaves. 
It is stealthier than us. It is also 
more persistent These are the kind 
of organisms that were around at 
the beginning of the world. They 
will still be around at the end, too. 
In comparison with their tenacity, 
our tenure is only an insignificant 
blip. 

The acanthus in question was A 
spinosus, the one with very dark, 
deeply cut leaves, rather than A 
mollis which has big, bright green, 
cabbagy leaves. Mine was at least 
four feet high and about six feet 
across. Covered in mildew, this was 
an eyesore you could not help see- 
ing. And it grew in the study bor- 
der, which I see as much from 
inside as from outside in the gar- 
den. The study window looks di- 
rectly out on to it However much 
I tried to concentrate on the 
rodgersias, or the dark red, velvety 
Sowers of the rose ‘Souvenir du Dr 
J amain', the acanthus loomed ac- 
cusingly behind. 

Why, after being written up 
everywhere as “trouble free", did 
the acanthus suddenly let me down 
so spectacularly? I suspect the 
mildew crept in during one of our 
recent hot dry summers. Dry soils 
encourage mildew, which then gal- 
lops away in the still, damp at- 
mosphere you create round the 
foliage of the plant when you water 
in droughts. 

An armoury of fungicides such as 
carbendazun, mancozeb and sul- 
phur is available to gardeners, but, 
as rose fanciers know to their cost, 
mildews bob and weave all the 
time, constantly evolving new 
strains that are resistant to known 
medicines. That is why gardeners 
have to keep changin g the fungi- 
cides they use, to try to take the 
mildew by surprise. But there is no 
doubt that once the spores have set- 
tled on a plant such as acanthus, 
they are very difficult to shift 
So in went the spade and out 
came the plant It was a huge relief 
I had, anyway, been worrying that 


its bullish growth was intimidating 
the new plants behind: a fine strain 
of the species dahlia D coccinea 
with chalky red flowers and Conna 
irrid^to, whose leaves are just un- 
rolling now. FUD grown, both are 
taller than the a^anthn^ l but be- 
cause they are both late starting into 
growth, the acanthus was always 
there with its fists up as they strug- 
gled to get going. 

I had also let the acanthus get too 

big for the size of the border; which 
fills a corner made by two arms of 
tike house- It dominated it, but not 
with grace. And its domineering na- 
ture thwarted any plant that tried 
to enter into a relationship with it 
Auricula-eyed sweet williams cow- 
ered in front of it old-fashioned 
double red peonies quailed along- 
side. I can't think now why it took 
me so long to get rid of the brute. 

The border feces south and west, 
with sto n e walls making the corner 
behind. The backdrop is a muddle 
of the pale pink climbing rose ‘New 
Dawn' smothered with clematis, 
deep magenta ‘Ernest Markham’ 
followed by the greyish-blue ‘Prince 
Charles’. Sweet-smelting evergreen 
trachelosp ermum and myrtle pick 
up from the rose. 

When the acanthus had gone, 
there was a satisfyingly large 
space waiting to be filled. But what 
with? The ground there is quite 
heavy and damp, despite the bor- 
der’s sunny aspect. I had never 
thought much about colour plans, 
but the keynote was set by the old 
peonies. Deep red, deep blue, pur- 
ple, magenta, pink, cream and buff 
predominate now. 

There is a lot of leaf there, too: 
plumes of royal fern that grow in a 
row under the study window, rough 
hands of rodgersia, with buff flow- 
ers; the great, crinkled cabbage 
leaves of crambe tucked away in the 
corner; scimitar-shaped fans of 
crinum, whose trumpet flowers 
give a boost to the border in late 
summer; fronds of the big Gerani- 
um palmatum and the paddle- 
shaped leaves of the canna. 

I expect I was thinking leaf 
rather than flower as I cruised 
round one of my favourite nurseries 
CRD Plants, near Axminster in 
Devon). Anyway, I came home with 
a purple-leaved bugbane, a beauti- 
ful thing that will grow up to four 
feet tall, with leaves elegantly lobed 
and cut It flowers in late autumn, 
long, thin creamy spikes, and that’s 
when the border needs most help. 

Puipfy-bronze, too is the sedum 
‘Lynda et Rodney 5 , named by a 
French grower after the owners of 
RD Plants. It is irresistible, one of 
tee tall-growing kinds, similar to the 


purple form of Sedum telephivm. 
That one is too dark and beefy for 
my taste, but, tike bugbanes, the se- 
rin mg are useful performers at a 
time when most of the garden is 
winding down. 

With those, towards the back of 
the new space, is a grass. Pen- 
msetum macrourum, a dumping, 
evergreen grass that has flower 
spikelets like caterpillars hanging 
off the end of its stems in autumn. 
They start pale creamy-green and 
turn purple and town as they age. 
These three, with a couple of pur- 
ple cone flowers (Echinacea pur- 
purea), make up what I hope will be 
the permanent planting on the site. 

The rest may stay imperma- 
nent For this season. I’ve joined up 
the clumps of sweet williams along 
the front of the border with groups 
of the dark-flowered snapdragon 
‘Purple Sing* (.Thompson & Mor- 
gan, £1.69). I hate the dwarf vari- 
eties, but this grows to about 18 
inches, a sensible height 

In some parts of our garden, 
snapdragons bang on as perenni- 
als and come into flower much ear- 
lier than plants raised from seed. 
Cut off the main spike after it has 
flowered, and you get a second crop 
of flowers carried on short side 
stems. 

Ce iin the is another useful plant 
to keep in reserve as a Alien I had 
three, still in the pots they were 
sown this spring, and they too have 
helped to bulk up the new p lanting 
in the study border I've also used 
some small-flowered but very 
weather resistant petunias. Next 
yean I may try Turple Wave’ petu- 
nias instead. They are phenomenal 
spreaders and flowerers, by far 
the best thing I have ever grown 
hanging out of the manger in the 
courtyard. But they would be good 
on the flat. too. 

Next year, though, I may be 
fighting the acanthus again. It is 
best propagated by root cuttings 
and I have a horrible feeling that 
each little bit of chopped-up root 
left underground (there are bound 
to be some, however carefully you 
dig) wiU think it fa supposed to pro- 
create. I’ll be waiting with the 
weedkiller. 

RD Plants (Rodney Dauey and 
Lynda Windsor) are at Homdea 
Farm, Tytherleigh, Axminster, 
Devon EX13 7BG. Open 9am-Ipm 
and 2pm-5pm Mon-Fri and most 
weekends. I have never found 
them dosed, but, if making a spe- 
cial journey, call first (8.30- 
9.30am.) on 01460 220206. They 
keep a wide range of unusual 
herbaceous plants. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 

The Ferrari Speed Sweeper - Just £79.95 incp&p 




Acanthus, top, is generally thought to be a trouble-free plant, but if it does succumb to disease it must be removed. What to put 
in its place? Try Sweet William, above left, or snapdragons, right Garden Picture Library 
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SAVE £70 OFF THE MRRP! 

Collecting waste and debris from the garden or pathways can be 
extremely tiresome. Made in Italy, the new Ferrari Speed Sweeper 
is easy to use. non -polluting, silent in operation, and costs nothing 
to run. Whilst its main central brushes clean and collect all 
manner of general refuse including dry leaves, its specially 
designed edge brush cleans and collects right up along the side of 
a pathway, patio or drive. 

The Ferrari push sweeper has an extremely large and useful 17.5 
litres collection capacity, rubber covered wheels, an extremely 
wide 490mm (approx. 191/4") cleaning width and is 
manufactured from virtually unbreakable AB5 plastic. 

The recommended price is £149.95 but it is on offer for just 
£79.95 including delivery to your door 
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ROW TO ORDER iSTl,tK*fcH.(iil<i 
Fifl in (be coupon quoting your AC- 
CESS/VISA card number, or send with 
cheque or postal aiders. NO CASH, 
to:- THE INDEPENDENT 
FERRARI SWEEPER OFFER, 
TRUEBELL HOUSE. LOMBARD 
ROAD, LONDON SW19 3TZ 
Or call (he CREDIT CARD ORDER 
HOTLINE ON OlSt 540 9696 
ACCESS/VISA welcome. Please quote 
reftVND4S6. Aik*# 2? days for deliv- 
ery. Subject to availability. If you arc 
not fully satisfied mam within 7 days 
lor a full refund. 
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JOIN THE 
WADLOPERS 

Walk across a sea in Holland 
- and don’t forget to take 
some spans shoes with you 

plus: 

A short break in The Hague 
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Struck down from heaven 

The patron saint of rain, St Swithin, gets a lightning bolt through his 40 -day myth 



William 

Hartston 


AT ANY moment, there are about 2,000 
thunderstorms happening somewhere 
in the world, resulting in about five 
million bolts of lightning from cloud to 
ground every day, carrying electrical 
torrents of 100,000 amps or more and 
beating the air to temperatures greater 
than 30,0000. On average, one person 
in the UK. is killed by lightning about 
every two months, ei ther by a direct hit, 
or by the creation of a heart-stopping 
magnetic field in the vicinity of the 
victim. The latter seems to be the 
explanation for people being killed by 
ligh tning without its leaving a mark. 

This week, in a village in China, a bolt 
of lightning killed 14 people and injured 
42 others who were sheltering from a 
storm in a building. According to a local 
newspaper report, more than SO people 
were sheltering in the new brick build- 
ka when a sudden flash of lightning hit 
iKnd “14 people dropped down dead”. 

Although the physics of lightning is 
still not completely understood, it is dear 
that the motion of water droplets within 
a thundercloud leaves the underside of 
the cloud with a heavy position, 
electrical charge. When the voltage 
difference between that and the 
negatively charged earth is high 
enough, a flash from cloud to earth 
bridges the gap and a return stroke 
shoots back hum earth to cloud. Each 
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One man and his dog ignoring at their peril the lightning at a beach near Jacksonville. Florida, this week. 


lightning bolt may consist of three or 
four such flashes and counter-flashes, 
with forked lightning if it finds various 
equal paths to earth. 

Since the positive charge on the 
underside of a doud is balanced by a 
negative one on its upper side, distinct 
clouds at different levels may create 
flashes between the top of one and the 
bottom of another. That is what is 
happening when we see sheet li ghtning 

The worst country in the world for 
li ghtning is probably Singapore which, 
with a population of only 3.4 million. 


registered six deaths by lightning in 1997 
and nine in 1996. The rate of lightning 
strikes is estimated at 20 per square 
kilometre each year. 

Earlier this year, the Singaporeans 
announced a new public campaign to 
reduce the number of people hit by 
lightning. Plans indude die building of 
lightning shelters in parks and on 
beaches, and an early warning system 
for every school with anti-lightning 
netting over school entrances. 

And why write about the terrors of 
lightning in this dreary, doud-covered 


week? Well mainly to avoid the topic of 
St Swithin. whose feast day it was on 
Wednesday, with its nonsensical promise 
of 40 days of the same weather. 

Firsi it has not rained for 40 
consecutive days since the Great Flood, 
and even 40 dry days in a row is a 
considerable rarity. In the great drought 
of 1893, some places in the southeast had 
no rain for 50 consecutive days, and in 
Mile End there were 73 days without 
rain. In 1938. Scarborough had no rain 
for 41 days, but all those droughts were 
in the months between February and 


Carrie R osemaJAP 

May. Dear old Swithin, with his 15 July 
date, does not stand a chance of his 
predictions coming true. 

Second, even disregarding those 
records of extreme drought, the middle 
of July is not generally associated with 
a period of particularly consistent 
weather If you want a time of year when 
the weather does not change from day 
to day you would do better to pick a saint 
with a feast day around the beginning 
of October, and even then you had best 
keep the prediction to just three weeks 
or so. 


Pandora Melly 


Games People Play 


Rev Andrew Wingfield Digby, 47, chaplain 
of the England Cricket Team 

I WAS the youngest of four growing up in a 
huge vicarage in Dorset My sister was pony- 
mad, and my brothers and 1 played cricket 
and rugger endlessly in the garden. And we 
all loved shooting and fishing. 

We'd catch a train from Thomford Hall to 
Cattistock Holt and fish for small brown trout 
on the vety top stretch of the Frame. It was 
pretty tricky; a great nursery, but we usually 
caught a few healthy half-pounders and 
brought them home proudly for Mum to cook 
for supper. 

I have remained fanatical about fly-fishing. 
I now ertfoy fishing the Windrush at Witney 
and there is an annual pilgrimage to the Don 
in Scotland with cricketing friends. Last year 
the England coach. David Lloyd, came along. 

It w’as his debut at salmon-fishing. After a 
long week of catching nothing, I asked him 
one last time if be had caught any thin g. 
•‘They're still there," be said, in those rich 
Lancashire tones, and unsaid was: “and HI 
be back for ’em”. 

Fly-fishing is very like bowling: the one 
clever cast rarely catches a fish. It is 
consistency that counts. You've got to 
present the fly carefully, accurately, quietly 
again and again. It is the same when you 
bowl. Good overs, not isolated good balls, are 
required. If you like, it’s Fraser not Malcolm, 
but don't tell Devon I said so - he's such a 
marvellous man. 

The most important discovery 1 ever made 
about games is this: God enjoys them, and 
g3ve us the talent to play them. 

They are not peripheral to the plan of our 
lives, but central to il 

As Eric Liddel is purported to have said in 
Chariots erf Fire, “I believe God made me for 
a purpose, but He also made me fast when I 
run, I feel His pleasure.” 

Andrew Wingfield Digby is director of Chris- 
tians in Sport an organisation with a mission 
to spread the Christian message and vahies in 
die world of sport at all levels. Christians in 
Sport can be contacted at PO Bax 93, Oxford 
0X2 m>m- 01865 311211 
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News of the weird: the gun-toting vicars of Christ 


... and other stories of the past week that missed the headlines. By William Hartston 


Home News 

Blackpool 

On Wednesday night Richard Ro- 
driguez broke the world record for 
riding on a roller-coaster by com- 
pleting four weeks on the Big Dip- 
per at Blackpool spending 22 hours 
of each day on the ride. He did not 
get off after breaking the record, 
however, because he heard that a 
Canadian rival was only two days be- 
hind him on a roller coaster in 
Quebec and stfll riding. 

Reading 

According to a survey by the Read- 
ing-based Associates for Research 
into the Science of Enjoyment, 
women and the poor obtain most en- 
joyment from going shopping, but 
men and the rich enjoy sex more. 


Rutland 

A man who moved to the country- 
side for some peace and quiet has 
foiled in his bid to sue a local former 
for allowing sheep to muddy the 
road outside his house in the village 
of Ridfington, Rutland. According to 
a Reuters report, Frank Sytnei; 
who runs a string of successful card 
dealerships, was told by a judge that 
mud is a feet of country life. 

Foreign News 

Ukraine 

Authorities in the Black Sea port of 
Sebastopol have allowed a 35-year- 
old geography teacher to marry a 
13-year-old pupil but they must 
live separately until her 16th birth- 
day, when it will be legal for the cou- 
ple to have sex. 


Brunei 

The Ministry' of Religious Affairs in 
Brunei has halted imports of beef 
and chicken intended for the two 
branches of McDonald’s in the 
country until it is satisfied that the 
meat conforms to Muslim dietary 
laws. Sales have dropped by half as 
burgers. Big Macs and Chicken 
McNuggets were dropped from the 
menu. As one former regular said: 
“Who wants to go to McDonald's for 
a fish burger?” 

Florida 

The Ohio based Shepherds of Christ 
Ministries have taken over the lease 
of an office building in Clearwater: 
Florida, where an image of the Vir- 
gin Mary may supposedly be seen 
on the windows. The building was 
formerly used as the offices of the 
Ugly Duckling used car company. 


Israel 

More than 30 Bedouin were in- 
jured and six arrested after a dis- 
pute that began when Israeli troops 
started loading the tribe's 140 goats 
onto trucks. A spokesman said that 
the goats were taken away “for 
their own protection, so they won't 
get shot”. 1116 goats will be released 
after police question the suspects 
and they pay a “holding fine" for the 
impounded animals. 

Music 

Washington 

The actor Robert Duvall has been 
named as the head of the new US 
Tango Academy that will promote 
the dance in the United States. 
This is the world's 23rd Tango Acad- 
emy. the Argentine Embassy says. 


Afghanistan 

The Taliban Islamic movement 
says it has punished 13 people for 
violating a ban on music after mu- 
sical instruments were found at a 
house in the eastern province of 
Logar. 

Crime 

Kentucky 

It is now legal for ministers and 
church officers in Kentucky to carry 
a gun inside a church, as long as 
they have a permit for concealed 
weapons. According to a 1996 law. 
guns were generally banned from 
schools, government buildings and 
places of worship, though judges 
were allowed to cany guns in court 
Now a group of preachers has suc- 
cessfully campaigned for ministers 
of the church to be included as ex- 


ceptions. Not all religious officials 
agree with the new ruling however. 
The Reverend Nancy Jo Kemper, 
executive director of the Kentucky' 
Council of Churches, told the 
Associated Press: “A friend of mine 
said it and I’m going to repeat it: 
Jesus would puke.” 

Argentina 

According to a local television in- 
vestigation in an industrial area of 
Buenos Aires, a blind Argentine was 
able to obtain a driving licence 
after paying a $180 bribe to au- 
thorities in the La Matanza area. “It 
was incredible, with my complete 
lack of sight to have the chance to 
drive a car;" Julio Cesar Perez said. 
Mr Perez was filmed by hidden 
cameras as he put in his application 
for the driving licence, missing the 
mandatory eye test 


Fashion 

Texas 

Six women demonstrated in favour 
of scanty bathing costumes on the 
steps of Houston City Ha ll wearing 
only thongs while a large group of 
men baited like dogs in support 
The protest followed the cancella- 
tion of a planned thong contest in a 
city park after city councillor 
Martha Wong complained it was not 
proper use of public property. 

New York 

Directors of the Miss New York 
Pageant have barred one judge 
from the contest's panel because he 
said that one entrant's deeply slit 
skirt made her look “trashy". The 
judge. Melody Martin, admitted 
using the word “trashy”, but denied 
using the word “slut". 


Chess: William Hartston 


Concise Crossword 


Bridge: Alan Hiron 


Backgammon: Chris Bray 
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UJKE McSHANE, our youngest 
uternational master had mixed 
fortunes in the Politiken Cup 
tournament in Copenhagen. He 
started well but suffered two 
bad losses in the middle of the 
tournament to end in a tie for 
18th {dace. Here are the best and 
worst of his efforts. 

The first is a good combative 
game,, with Black apparently 
coming well out of the opening 
after p ushing White back with 
H.-.M, I5...e5 and I6...d5. but 
tb?n losing his way as he failed 

t er to develop his own initia- 
or stop White's knight from 
boding on S. Instead of 23. . -Nd7 
and 24. ..Nc5, Black should have 
been playing Kh7 and g6. 

When he played 25...Re6, he 
Bust have missed the idea of 
feg7+ followed by a fork on e7. 

White: Lake McShane 
Black: Sejer Holm 
Sicilian Defence 
| l e4c5 21 NS dxe4 

| 2 Nftd6 22fxe4Qc6 

I 3d4cmk- 23 Rdel Nd7 

; ttadf-NflT 24 Rh3 Nc5 

( ®Nc3Nc6 25 RgS Re6 

► . fi 3g5e6 26 Bc4 Nxe4 

; 27 Rg4Rfi> 

: »*0-<H)h6 28Rxg7+Bxg7 

f | Y ®e3 Be7 - 29 Ne7+ Kffi 

| l lB fiNxd4 30 Nxc6Bxc6 

• 1 }*Bs«l4b5 31 Bd3 Nc5 

• I pKblBb7 32 Qxe5 Ne6 

I «BdSQc7 33Qa5 Re8 

jHl* . 34 Qxb4+ Kg8 

«Jfe2e5 35g4Rf3 

JBBdS 36 Bxa6 BfS 

'JJg3Kd8 37 Qb6 Ba8 

fgSSiH) 38 Bb5 Bc5 

39Qxc5Nxc5 
• 40 Rxe8+ 1-0 




That was the good news. Now 
here comes the disaster in a 
game against the Icelandic 
grandmaster who was one of the 
joint winners of the tournament 
Black’s drastic defeat seemed to 
be the result of a take first, 
think later policy just as the 
middlegame was beginning. 

White's first pawn sacrifice 
with U.b4 was well signalled 
with 9.a3, and Black has little 
choice but to accept it, but when 
the second pawn was offered 
with I3.c3, McShane should 
have had a good long think. 
Whether he thought long or not, 
he only seemed to realise his 
predicament after 14.Qbl .White 
threatens to win the queen with 
Bci, and while 14.. .c5 provided 
a square on b4 for the queen to 
run to. there was still no clear 
route for her to get back home. 

After 15.NC4, White threat- 
ened Bd2 and 15...Qb4 16.QC2 
would have left the Black queen 
still trapped since Qb5 allows a 
fork on d6. The rest of the game 
was misery for Black, but White 
certainly bad a lot of fun. 

White: Hannes Stefensson 
Black: Luke McShane 
Sicilian Defence 
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1 e4 c5 

2 NfSNc6 
3Bb5g6 
4 0-0 Bg7 


13 C3 Qxc3 

14 Qbl C5 

15 Nc4b5 

16 Qxb5+ Bd7 


5 Bxc6 dxc6 17 Qxc5 QbS 


6d3 e5 
7Be3b6 

8 Nbd2fS 

9 a3 Nh6 

10 h3 Qe7 

11 b4 cxb4 


IS Rfbl Qxd3 

19 Rdl Qb3 

20 Rxd7 Kxd7 

21 Qd6+ Ke8 

22 Qc6+ Kf7 

23 Qd5+ Ke7 


ACROSS 

I Nigerian language (5) 

4 Praises (5) 

10 Tvpe of evergreen (7) 

II Keyboard instrument (5) 

12 Governor (5) 

13 Nullifies (7) 

15 Frank (4) 

17 Make reparation (5) 

19 Roman house (5) 

22 Playthings (4) 

25 Keeper of personal jour- 
nal (7) 

27 Board (5) 

29 Machine tool (5) 

30 Wearing fur (7) 

31 Wooden container (5) 

32 Doorkeeper (5j 


DOWN 

2 Cancel (5) 

3 Type of crocus (7) 

5 In conjunction (5) 

6 Showing numerical in- 
formation (7) 

7 Yellow pigment (5) 

8 Dried fruit (5) 

9 Grind teeth (5) 

14 Covetousness (4) 

16 Domestic animals (4) 

18 Rum vehicle (7) 

20 Narrow neck of land (7) 

21 Pastoral poem (5) 

23 Aquatic animal (5) 

24 Disease of divers (5) 

26 Passive (5) 

28 Drinking-bout (5) 


12 axb4Qxb4 24 Bc5+ resigns Soppy. 22 Mol 3 Write. 


Solution to yesterday’s Concise Crossword: 

ACROSS: 5 Wrist, S Oniuons 1 Resin rations;. 9 Scamp. 1 (I Adoptive, 1 1 Berth. 
14 One. 16 Angora. 17 Autumn. IS Fir. 20 Minor, 24 Recorder. 25 Weary. 2b 
Lamp-post, 27 fevlaw. DOWN: 1 Woman. 2 Taboo. 3 Mirth. 4 Uneven. 6 Recre- 
ate/? Sometime 12 Untimely. 13 No-go area, 14 Oat 15 Ear. 19 Ice -cap. 21 



Game all; dealer South 


North 

♦ K Q J 985 

T'4 

OK J 
+ 09 63 


West 


East 

♦ A 107 6 2 


+ 4 3 

?10 


^863 2 

0 A 10 5 


OQ972 

♦ A 10 7 4 

South 

♦ none 

r T'AKQJ975 
OS 543 
+ K2 

*J 85 



rr IS always difficult to cope with an adverse opening bid 
of Fbur Hearts. Most pairs play that a double is primarily 
for take-out and guarantees sensible support for the other 
major spades. This, then, was West’s choice after South 
had made the inconvenient high-level pre-empt in 
hearts. North passed and East made a practical deci- 
sion when he passed as well, rather than launch into a 
fatuous (and hideously expensive) Five Diamonds. 

West led <riO against Fbur Hearts doubled and the 
sight of dummy was a great relief to him. His side was 
well out of it 1 Declarer drew trumps, throwing two spades 
and a dub from the table, and followed with 42.Not un- 
naturally, West played low and dummy’s queen won. Next 
came +K on which declarer discarded +K and West 
took his ace, but now it was all over. From his double, 
West was marked with 0 A and two losers went away 
on the top spades. 

West had let his pleasure on seeing dummy doud his 
judgement and , as a result, he had missed a difficult if 
not illogical defence. From South’s failure to lead a spade 
from hand after drawing trumps, it was fair to assume 
that he was void in the suit If + Q was an entry to dummy, 
as well as 0 K, there was no defence, unless .... 

Have you got there? Unless South held precisely +K2! 
Wfrst should takp his ace on the lead of the two and switch 
to a low diamond. Now although declarer has ten tricks, 
he cannot get to them whatever he tries. And this would 
have meant 8 triumphant vindication for East’s pass of 
his partner’s take-out double. 


IN THE box, playing White, was the Tempestuous Turk 
iTD. Captaining the team was the Prophylactic Pole 
(PP). His team members were the Enigmatic Eng- 
lishman (EE) and Barry Bigplay IBB). 

The team had been lucky and hit TTsman that still 
languished on the bar with Black on roll. “Must be a 
redouble," said BB. He promptly turned his cube to 
4 and pushed it towards TT. PP pondered. This is what 
he does best and after an age he, too, reached for his 
cube and redoubled EE paused but after a few more 
moments and with the comment “Mustn’t miss the 
party.” he also redoubled 

TTs brow furrowed even more than usual he 
uttered some words in an unknown tongue and began 
gesticulating to nobody in particular. All the while he 
puffed furiously on his ridiculously long cigar, en- 
veloping the players in an acrid smoke. At last, with 
a gesture more dramatic than anything that had pre- 
ceded it he pushed the cubes back across the table, 
shouted enigmatically: "A drop is a drop," and strode 
from the room, allowing its occupants a well-earned 
respite from the smog. 

“Good bluff, BB,” said EE. 

“What do mean bluff?" queried BB. “That was a cast- 
iron double and drop." 

“I think not,” PP countered “Blade still has a lot 
of work to do to win this position - freeing his three 
men from White’s board is no trivial task He must 
make some progress before he can redouble.” 

“But we were playing TT” commented EE. “Pre- 
cisely so.” said PR “and thus the double was correct 
in practice - as evidenced by the result But hush now 
Vesuvius returns.” 
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In Scotland predation by hen harriers has been so high that some commercial grouse moors have become unviable 


Ardea 


It’s not just a row about birds, it’s a debate about independence. By Duff Hart-Davis 


O n Tuesday, leaders of 
the 4,000-strong Scot- 
tish Landowners' 
Federation (SLF) 
made one of their 
rare forays to London 
and held a press conference to air 
some of their worries about the fu- 
ture. Their immediate target for at- 
tack was the Royal Society for the 
Protection of Birds (RSPB), at which 
they fired a broadside over the vex- 
atious issue of grouse and raptors; 
but it was clear that their minds 
woe dwelling on the far greater bat- 
tles they nfay have to fight if Scot- 
land becomes an independent 
nation. As their convener Andrew 
DingwaU-Fbnfyce, put it “This Scot 
tisb Parliament on the horizon 
brings us many fresh challenges 
and opportunities”. 

The RSPB has incurred the 
landowners’ wrath by failing to 
take a clear stand on grouse-shoot- 
ing, which makes a vital contribu- 
tion to the Scottish rural economy. 
The Langholm report, published 
last November after five years’ re- 
search on moors in Dumfriesshire, 
concluded that in the study area, 
predation by hen harriers was so 
high as to make commercial 
grouse shooting unviable. The 
question posed by the report was, 
and remains; what should be done 
when the population of protected 
hawks becomes excessive? 


The RSPB co-operated in the re- 
search project and then joined the 
Moorland Working Group appoint- 
ed to find ways forward; but so far 
the society has failed to make dear 
its position cm shooting and predator 
control 

Twice this year in March and 
Aprfl, the SLF called on the RSPB 
inpublicto recognise the beneficial 
role that gamekeepers play in the 
countryside, but twice there was no 
response. 

Now the landowners’ irritation 
has been increased by the fact that 
the RSPB itself is buying Gelts- 


The RSPB declined to issue any 
statement in reply merely telling in- 
dividual Inquirers that it disagreed 
profoundly with most of what the 
landowners are saying. Meanwhile, 
several deeper worries cloud the 
horizon, and there is much appre- 
hension that a fiiture nationalist gov- 
ernment will try to get its own back 
on the proprietors of sporting es- 
tates, mainfy out of social and pol- 
itical spite, rather than for any 
sound economic reasons. 

Landowners have just about 
come to toms with the Access Con- 
cordat, worked out in 1994, which 


The question remains : what should be 
done when the popidation of protected 
hawks becomes excessive? 


dale, a grouse moor in Cumbria. 
What do the birdmen intend to do 
with it? Run it as a theme park? On 
Tuesday Mr Dingwall-Fbrdyce chal- 
lenged the society to “declare its 
hand”. Does the society really sup- 
port what the Moorland Working 
Group is trying to achieve -a work- 
able balance between barriers and 
grouse -"oris it merely part of that 
group in order to attempt to satisfy 
the desires of its members and 
frustrate the desires of others?” 


gave people the freedom (rather 
than tiie right 1 ) to roam wherever 
they like; but now one pressing anx- 
iety is that a Scottish administra- 
tion may seek to re-impose sporting 
rates, which were abolished in 
1995. The SLF is dismayed that 
Brian Wilson. Scotland's Minister 
for Tourism, is campaigning for 
reintroduction, apparently without 
any understanding of the damage 
that such a move would inflict on 
fragile rural communities. 


One typical West Highland estate 
I know extends to 151500 acres, but 
the ground is so barren that it sup- 
ports only one full-time job - that of 
the deerstalker/gamekeeper For 
the past three years, freedom from 
the burden of rates has enabled the 
owner to take an anotherman far the 
deer-culling season, from August to 
January, and to employ a third on 
forestry and conservation tasks 
during the summer. 

The laird agrees that, in the sum 
of things, such numbers seem in- 
significant Yet at heather-roots 
level they are all-important By 
putting two more men to work on the 
hill be has increased his tiny 
village's sense of involvement with 
the land that surrounds it 

A far more sinister threat is 
that of land reform, and the possi- 
bility that absentee or foreign own- 
ers may somehow be dispossessed 
of their holdings. Already estate 
agents have seen an increase in 
sales of houses over the border in 
Northumberland, where business- 
men are buying properties within 
commuting distance of Edinburgh, 
in expectation of higher Scottish 
taxes if independence comes. So far 
prices of sporting estates are hold- 
ing up, but the SLF predicts that 
a declaration of independence will 
precipitate a large-scale exodus. 

One man who takes a calmer 
view is Paul van VUssingen, the 


Dutch businessman and conser- 
vationist who owns and manages 
Letterewe, a ma gnifi cent 100,000- 
acre deer forest in ^tester Ross. Ra- 
the past 20 years he has champ- 
ioned the idea of wilderness; and 
he has spent fortunes maintaining 
a magnificently desolate expanse 
of heather; rock and water in its 
pristine state. 

“I don’t fear the long-term future 
at an,” he declares, “because the 
Scots are sensible people, and 
when they get down to it they will 
see what the real problems of the 
countryside are. What I do fear is 
the interim period, when every- 
one's trying to score political points, 
and a tremendous number of hot- 
air balloons foil of rhetoric are 
being sent up.” 

As an instance, he cites a recent 
pamphlet put out fay the Scottish Na- 
tionalist Parfy, which claimed that 
no foreigners are allowed to own 
land in Holland. 

Tins, as he well knows, is non- 
sense - although ^ whether the false- 
hood was born of ignorance or 
malice, he cannot teH. But he does 
point out with some force that if peo- 
ple like himself were made to feel 
unwelcome, they might very well 
withdraw their industrial and com- 
mercial investments, as well as 
their persons, which would have the 
effect of leaving Scotland a great 
deal poorer. 
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Bottoms up 
for the pick of 


Whatever happened to the 
British summer rite of PYO, 
asks Sally Williams 


ALONG WITH cricket oil the 
green, a familiar rural sight in 
s umm ertime is a field of 
bottoms pointing skywards as 
people pick fruit and 

vegetables. 

Ever since the Sixties 
people have picked their own. 
It started in America with You 
Pick, which sounds faintly 
disgusting. Here the name 
changed, freezers boomed and 
PYO took off 

. On summer weekends, - 
especially those around 
Wimbledon fortnight, sackfuls 
of strawberries and 
raspberries at knock-down 
prices were carried away from 
Britain's L500 PYO farms. 

In recent years, though, its 
popularity has diminis hed. 

-It’s about two thirds what it 
was in the Sixties and 
Seventies,” says Gareth Jones, 
consultant to the Farm Retail 
Association. 

"Jam •mitring has declined. 
More people live on their own; 
lifestyles have changed.” 

Rachel Moseley, an adviser 
to the association, says: “Tm in 
my twenties and live on my 
own. I wouldn't go and pick 
loads of fruit because I don’t . 
have anywhere to put it" • 

According to a recent 
survey, we are eating more 
fruit than ever but still get 
through just over one apple a 
day each. And that despite 
repeated advice to eat at least 
five portions of vegetables or 
fruit aday. 

So what hope is there to 
pick-your-own; particularly 
when our favourite fruit is the 
banana.. 

A group of overseas 
agriculture students at . 
Reading University recenify - 


very educational. ‘TTou ask 
city children where 
strawberries and carrots 
come from and they say 
Saiosbuiys or Tesco. 

“I brought some children 
here two mouths ago and 
they’re still talking about it 
They were very worried by an 
the mud, though. They kept on 
a ft lrin g; Ts this OK to eat? It's 
really dirty’.” 

It is great, she says, for 
children to go out and gather 
food themselves rather than 
Having it handed to them. 
“But” she warns, “don’t let 
them get carried away." She 
ended up with a bill for £17. . 

So, is the appeal of PYO tied 
up with something primordial - 
a hunter-gatherer instinct, 
perhaps? 

George, a company director 
iivhis fifties, thinks so. I found 
him in the broad-bean patch. 
*T don’t like broad beans", he 
said, expertly cutting them off 
with a small kitchen knife. He 
filled three carrier bags, then 
headed off to the - 
gooseberries. 

- But Gareth Jones points out 

that not every PYO farm is like 
Garson. “There are plenty of 
basic farms where you pick, ; 
weigbjpay and go. However; if 
pw^toiy nin, they are still , 
wortri a risal” ■' 

' Another reason why PYO ' 
declined, he says, is that some 
farmers would just plant a few 
acres of strawberries and 
expert to be successful. 

'"You need an infrastructure; 
access, patting, stall scales, 
an advertising campaign- ” 

• Garson farm has up to 13 
staff on hand to help 100,000 
visitors a year pick 60-odd tons 
ofstrawberries! They also tend 
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local Tesco. Their papeijPYO ' 
Farmers and Clients: are they 
aware of each other?, was 
published last week. 

One of them, Birjitte Keijer, 
says; “Thirteen people out of 
the 102 shoppers interviewed 
didn't know about PYO at all." 

Biijitte is from Holland, 
where the onfy thing you can 
pick yourself is asparagus; 

PYO is peculiar to Britain and 
America. 

"Another 42 people had 
heard of PYO but never did it” 
The problem, she concludes, is 
that people associate the idea 
only with strawberries. “They 
are not aware of what PYO has 
to offer these days.” 

At Garson Farm, near 
Esher; in Surrey, you can pick 
strawberries, cherries, 
blackcurrants, tay berries, 
beetroot, mange tout marrows 
and cauliflowers. There is also 
a garden centre, restaurant 
shop, pony rides and a giant 
gateaux competition. 

Customer Clare Turner, a 
nursery school teacher from 
London, thinks PYO can be 


Peter Thompson, the public 
relations manager; says: “We 
tay and keepour fields- 
immaculately dean. That’s . .. 
why organic PYO wouldn't 
wort people wouldn’t 
appreciate the weedy mess oif 
as our yield would halve, the ' 
higher prices." 

Staff also have to keep an . 
eye on the cherries. “Cherries 
fresh off the tree are so 
delicious people seem to have 
real problems putting them in 
the punnet” be sighs. 

Despite such losses, PYO is 
still very profitable. “The 
customers harvest for us. And 
we don’t have transport or 
distribution costs.” 

In America, picting-your- 
own is booming once more. 
Farms have introduced 
much more variety, the 
season extends to pumpkins 
and Christmas trees and 
it's sold as a fun, family 
day out 

As Biijitte Keijer points out: 
“Shopping in a supermarket is 
not fun. Pi cking-your- own is. 
That is the difference.” 
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THE SLAUGHTER of wildlife OD 
roads is horrific at every season of 
the year, but summer is probably 
the most lethal time of alL Young 
animals and birds are starting to 
range farther afield, but have no 
experience of the speed at which 
cars travel. Countless fox cubs are 
tilled, and many a hen pheasant or 
partridge brings her newly-hatched 
brood out on to Tarmac, looting for 
grit along the edges, only to have 


Nature note 


her whole family flattened. Deer are 
vulnerable, as well especially on 
roads that pass through woodlands: 
reflectors mounted beside the road 
at an angle, so that they flash 
headlights sideways into the trees, 
have proved only moderately 
successful at persuading animals 
not to cross. 


Mortality is also high when 
farmers cut fields of grass for hay or 
silage. Pheasants and ducks sit tight 
on their nests; deer fawns and hares 
lie low until they are cut to pieces. 
Our neighbour; distressed by 
repeated fatal accidents, has come 
up with what seems a brilliant idea 
for saving the lives of wild creatures; 


that tractors should be fitted with ' 
infrared heat-detectors like those 
which switch on anti-burglar lights 
outside buildings. 

A device of this kind could be 

focused a few yards ahead of the 
cutter, so that a light would come on 
in the tractor's cab whenever there 
was a live creature ahead, giving tine j 
driver time to pull up and * 

investigate. / 

Duff hart-Davis 


What’s On This 
Weekend 


SHIVER YOUR timbers when you take the 
opportunity to go aboard some of the 100 sailing 
ships in Falmouth Harbour waiting to set off on 
the Cutty Sark Tall Ships Race. Their first port of 
call will be Lisbon, but before they weigh anchor 
you can visit barques, brigantines, schooners and 
sloops, and meet some of their multinational 
crews. For those not so nauticalfy inclined there 
are aerobatic displays by the Red Arrows, 
concerts at the castle, a Swamp Circus 
Spectacular and a harbour firework 
extravaganza. 


The IhE Ships are at Falmouth, Cornwall until 19 
July. Red Arrows display 4 -30pm today. Stramp 
Circus this afternoon, fireuxnhs tonight a t wpm. 
The Cutty Sark Tail Ships Race starts on Sunday 
at 3pm and finishes in Dublin on the weekend of 
22 August. More information on 0S9J 22 1998. 


SALLY KTNDBERG 
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The Millennium Dome, looking like an upturned wok pierced by a ring of spikes, on route 108 


All aboard the Mandelson Express 

Worried about the millennium bug? Take the Millennium Bus instead. Simon Calder boards the 108 to Stratford 


i 
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T he simplest way 
to get to the Tbq 
M ahal, New Delhi 
or the Khyber 
Pass is by bus” 
London Buses is 
running a jokey slogan about 
how to reach Indian restau- 
rants. My destination was even 
roore ambitious: the next 
((Millennium. 

To reach the Millennium 
Dome there wilL as has been 
widely reported, be a new sta- 
tion at North Greenwich on 
the Jubilee Line extension - 
which may or may not be run- 
ning by New Year’s Eve 1999. 
But you can already reach the 
home of the New Millennium 
Experience on bus No 108. This 
is the route that crosses the 
Greenwich meridian twice, 
links both sides of the Thames 
and femes workers to the 
Dome. And a ride along its 
Tsngth could be the best 80p you 
%ill spend on travel all year. 

At five past five on Tuesday 
morning, a pinkenings^r above 
Lewisham was scarred by a 747 
from the Far East wafting west- 
wards on the final approach to 
Heathrow. As the sun dashed 
from a fuselage at 10,000 feet a 
fellow prospective passenger 
at ground level was grumbling 
about the tardiness of the first 
108 of the day. "He’s late, and 
lb® he goes into the bus garage 
to sit down. Can you imagine?” 
At such unsocial times you 



few human beings who hap- 
pen to be awake in London, 
SEi3. But havin g dragged my- 
self out of bed at 4am to be first 
m fhei08queoeiajrrentlycom- 
Prisinghim and me), I could un- 
derstand his tetchiness. By the 
the journey, though, the 

t^ascm for dawdling was as dear 


as the roads at dawn: no traffic 
means that the six-mile run 
takes rather less than the 36 min- 
utes allowed in the timetable. 

As the bus chugged off. the 
sun creaked up a degree, 
splashing the place with a flat- 
tering pale glow. Having re- 
traced file 108 route more than 
once, I have tried hard to find 
a repository for affection in 
Lewisham. All I could locate in 
this anonymous, shopping-cen- 
tre suburb was a bowling-alley 
and an elaborate clock tower. 
The latter owes its existence to 
the citizens’ joy at Queen Vic- 
toria's diamond jubilee. 

As the bus got into its eariy- 
moming stride on (he climb up 
Belmont Hill, chain stores melt- 
ed into ranks of stereotypical 
homes, and the surrounding be- 
coming predictably leafier with 
altitude. The Victorian buIkofSt 
Margaret’s church is hardly a 
surprise, either - but the deso- 
late graveyard opposite star- 
tles you. Among the shambles of 
tombs is the grave of Charlotte 
Seagec “one of the oldest in- 
habitants of Blackheath” when 
she died, aged 90, in 1869. Be- 
yond, crouching beneath a fringe 
of trees, is a ruined chapeL The 
decaying sandstone wits to- 
wards the earth in the desolate 
manner that you might expect 
in Norfolk or Normandy, but 
rarely in the depths erf suburbia. 

You cross the Greenwich 
Meridian for the first time here; 
the Royal Observatory that 
guards the circumference jeal- 
ously is exactly a mile north. 

The 108 sweeps down into 
Blackheath, a middle-class 
colony that resembles a rural 
village transplanted to (or en- 
gulfed by) south east London. 
Everything, from the gener- 
ously engineered railway station 


to the handsomely appointed 
Blackheath Bookshop, exudes 
prosperity. A whiff of recession 
can be found on the window of 
a newly closed restaurant: “Pre- 
vious tenant now insolvent and 
has left no forwarding address." 

As ynu rise out of the village, 
the street names become more 
extravagant, with TVanquil Vale 
leading to Royal Parade and 
Montpelier Row; ushering you to 
the open space of the heath it- 
self One of the highest points in 
all of south London, Blackheath 
affords views of the Eiffel-esque 
pair erf television transmitters at 
Crystal Palace, marching off 
towards the North Downs. 

The heath has been strate- 
gically important for a couple erf 
millennia The Romans' Watting 
Street now Shooters' Hill Road 
or the .42, shoots clean across 
the common. Wat Tyler and his 
followers camped here in 1381 
during the Peasants’ Revolt 
against poll tax; in 1988 the local 
band Squeeze played for free in 
protest against a later pofl tax. 


Another bequest of the 
Thatcher era is that this is no 
red London bus; in pale green 
and sharp blue, the single-deck 
108 announces itself to be a 
Lewisham Link Harris Bus. 

At Vanbrugh Park, the popu- 
lation of the bus doubled when 
three passengers boarded. 
When you make the trip, stop off 
here for the finest treat of the 
trip: “A GambardeHa. High Class 
Refreshments”, as the fading 
sign boasts. This is a perfectly 
preserved cafe with plastic table 
tops worn thin by thousands of 
breakfasters. Beside the 
counter, a huge dinosaur of a 
fridge sports a stickerfor Wall's 
ice-cream, circa 1960. Fake 
flesh-coloured marble panels 
are hoisted to the ceiling by 
strips of chrome, while the staff 
sh uffle around as energetically 
as age permits. 

That’s the nice bit over with. 
The descent to East Greenwich 
is notable for Westcombe Park 
police station, a red-brick man- 
sion swathed in ivy and flanked 


by impeccable flower beds - 
plus a watch tower on the roof, 
where you get a fine view of the 
traffic queuing on the motorway 
to the Blackwall Tunnel, and the 
first glimpse of the Dome. 
When the Blackwall Tunnel 
opened in 1897, it provided the 
main link between the two 
halves of Docklands- by tram. 
The tracks were ripped up long 
ago, so now everyone proceeds 
by road towards Greenwich 
Point - the venue for Britain’s 
bid for millennium glory. 

Imagine a ghostly upturned 
wok pierced by a ring of spikes, 
and you have the exact image 
of the Millennium Dome. Close 
up, you see that itis not a prop- 
er dome but a “cable net tent", 
basically a very large marquee 
that looks as though it will flut- 
ter away with the first strong 
gust of the year 2000. 

Meanwhile, you cross the 
meridian as the Mandelson 
Express - sorry, bus No 108 - 
passes through a monumental 
gateway to the Blackwall Thn- 


route 108 - The Fast Facts 


THE BUS runs every day of 
the year, except Christmas 
Day, between Lewisham 
and Stratford bus stations. 
The first departure from 
each end is at 5am '6am on 
Sundays), and the last bus 
sets off at 12.40am every 
night The minimum fare is 
60p for distances of up to a 
mile and a half; after than, 
the maximum fare of 80p 
applies. 

Getting there: Both ends of 


the route are adjacent to 
rail stations. Lewisham is 
on the line from Charing 
Cross and Waterloo. 
Stratford can be reached 
from Liverpool Street 
Richmond and stations in 
Essex, or on the Central 
Line of the Underground. 
The closest airport is 
London City, connected to 
Stratford by bus and train. 
You can reach it by air from 
Manchester and Edinburgh 
on KLM UK <0990 074074'. 


Accommodation: three 
hotels are adjacent to route 
108, all on the south side of 
the Thames. In Blackheath, 
try the Clarendon on 
Montpelier Row and the 
Cactus Hotel (0181-852 
0883) on Royal Parade; in 
East Greenwich, the 
Greenwich HoteL 

More information: London 
Transport Enquiries (0171- 
222 1234); Greenwich tourist 
office (0181-858 6376). 


neL A pink-and -cream granite 
mock-up of a baronial castle, es- 
caped from the Scottish high- 
lands to London SE10, guards 
the entrance to the 101 -year-old 
tunnel - and looks much more 
enduring than the Dome. 

Once within the tunnel, you 
could switch briefly to bus- 
spottermode and bore your fel- 
low. passengers with the fact 
that they are currently on the 
the longest stretch between 
any two stops for any regular 
London bus: 1.4 miles. 

Hie light at the north end of 
the tunnel is an altogether dif- 
ferent hue to that at the south. 
All the redevelopment money 
has seeped south to the Dome, 
leaving a six-lane corridor to 
wend its charmless way 
through a mile of urban misery. 
It could have been so different 
Bromley-by-Bow, the expan- 
sive name for this trail of ugli- 
ness, was on the final shortlist 
for the milleamum site. 

Relief turns up at the most 
unexpected of places: the 
roundabout beneath the Bow 
flyover. The concrete of the 
roadway itself is celebrated in 
local folklore as being the final 
resting-place for various gang- 
land hoodlums during its con- 
struction in the Seventies, but 
the centre has been reclaimed 
by artists collectively signing 
themselves “FUMING MAD". 
A circle of crushed bicycles, 
their frail skeletons painted 
pastel pinks and greens, has 
been created as a protest 
against the way that cars and 
trucks terrorise east London. 

Prize for the foulest high 
street in Britain goes to Strat- 
ford. Six more lanes of traffic, 
each apparently vying to be 
the fastest, carve through dere- 
liction in the general direction 


Ajneai 

No sign remains of the world's first 
JfcDwald’s restaurant which Dick 
“^Donald, who died this week. 
^stabHsbed with his brother Mac at 
toe corner of i4th and E Streets in 
! Bernardino. But you can catch 

from the world's busiest 

et and end up at the first link in 
. world's busiest chain of 
"forger restaurants. Ray Kroc, 
frlllioois-based salesman, opened 
i_ fa? first McDonald’s restaurant on 
| Lee Street in Des Plaines in 1955 - 
^Chicago O’Hare airport It 
IS years ago, but has been 
^served as a museum - dedicated 
J^ay.Kroc, described on a plaque 
“Leader and Friend”. On opening 
% 15 April 1955, an All-American 
- hamburger; fries and milk 
cost 45 cents (30p). 


CHECK IN 



A drink 

The win elands of the Cape feature 
on a new South Africa tour from 
British Airways Holidays (0870 
2424245). Fbr £811 single/£719 double, 
you get six days of touring, meals 
and wine tasting. Flights to and from 
Cape Tbwn are not included. 

A room 

One room of the Royal Naval College 


in Greenwich is given over to the 
Millennium Experience Visitor 
Centre (0181-305 3456), which gives 
an overview of the plans for the 
Dome. It opens llam-7pra, Monday 
to Friday, I0am-6pm at weekends. 

A plane 

There are good transatlantic air 
fares this summer; but mainly to the 
East Coast Southwest Airlines, the 
leading low-cost US domestic carrier, 
sells cut-price tickets to British 
travellers. Call 01293 596677 for 
details of the “Freedom USA Pass”. 
This costs £49 per flight within the 
western US. £63 within the central 
and eastern zones. A fl ight between 
the two areas costs £83. 

A train 

The latest excellent offer from 


Belgian railways is a bike/rail 
package called Train + Fiets: bikes 
are available for hire at Bruges, 
Blankenburg, Ostend, Knofeke, 
Veurne for BEF 225 (under £4) per 
day, so long as you have a train 
ticket, BEF 100 more if you don’t 
You can leave it in any of the other 
stations, and take it on the train. 

A boat 

The pioneering SS Greed Britain, 
launched in 1843, is venue for a 
free-for-all tomorrow. An open day 
is being staged at the steamship at 
Great Western Dock in Bristol. Call 
0117-926 0680 for details. 

A week from now -. 

... the latest service from Go (0845 
60 54321) will be underway. The 
Expo '98 city, Lisbon, joins the 


network of no-frills services from 
Stansted. Existing routes serve 
Copenhagen, Milan and Rome. The 
lowest fare to each destination is 
£100 return. 

A mouth from now ... 

... Weymouth goes wild. The Dorset 
resort will be hosting the Radio 
One Road Show, staging its annual 
carnival and mounting a free 
fireworks festival. Weymouth 
tourist information: 01305 7B5747. 

A year from now _ 

... an Alaska cruise aboard 
Norwegian Wind is on offer from 
Kuoni (01306 742888). The holiday 
includes flights from Heathrow to 
Vancouver and two nights in the 
city. The price per person, sharing 
an inside cabin, is £1,747. 


of Essex. Perversely, Stratford 
proper begins as the high street 
endk The 108 rounds its final cor- 
ner to reveal two brand-new 
marvels: the floating roof of the 
bus station and an imaginative 
glass temple to the god of rail 
travel. Change here at the fine 
new station for Paris - except 
that no one knows when, or if. the 
Channel Thnnel rail link will 
eve* reach Stratford. %u can get 
the tube to Leytonstone, thoug h . 

While you decide your next 
move, you may care to tackle the 
touch-screen information sys- 
tem that looks as though it has 


been there for about 20 minutes, 
but lias already jammed. Like a 
cryptic Mesopotamian scroll, 
the screen reveals a profundity 
that eludes the average bus 
user At 5.40am an Tbesday, it an- 
nounced: “The system was un- 
able to find a route between St 
Martin’s Church and Waltham- 
stow Greyhound Stadium. 

“This could be." it continues 
inscrutably "because they are 
too far apart, or too close." We 
may never know the answer to 
that particular puzzle, but 
surely this is grist to the mill for 
millennial mystics. 




electriques 
are en 

le blinque...?” 

Ordering a croissant is one thine. Organising " 

3 mechanic to fix your breakdown is quite 
another. AA Five Star Europe has an 
English-speaking emergency team 
available 24 hours a bay. They'll handle 
everything from getting your car home to 
arranging emergency accommodation. 

Cover costs as little as £38.00 for sever, days. 

So ring now, before you take the car to 
Europe. And get the breakdown service that 
understands you. 

0800 444 500 

extn. 9000 or visit your AA Shop 

Pe'sonai Travel Insurance and gre2 r chars 
or ferry tickets also available 

Five Star 
tim Europe 

TO OUR MEMBERS WERE THE -TH EMERGENCY SERVICE 
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CURRENT BEST BUYS ON THE WORLD'S FINEST AIRLINES 


mcuukmj. oMWRrmum anwraiM ewiwnriniBN 

mom from mm 

SYDNEY £291 £471 NEW YORK £157 £184* CARIBBEAN £271 £368 

PERTH £289 £516 BOSTON £175 £245 MEXICO CITY £259 £402 

AUCKLAND £291 £504 WASHINGTON £175 £245 JO'BURG £231 £376 

BANGKOK £229 £367 CHICAGO £165 £285* CAPETOWN £231 £381 

HONGKONG £260 £354 FLORIDA £205 £292 NAIROBI £253 £349 

SINGAPORE £256 £397 LOS ANGELES £222 £321 DUBAI £182 £289 

BAU £262 £427 SAN FRANCISCO £222 £321 CAIRO £161 £250 

TOKYO £329 £482 TORONTO £199 £267 ROME £69 £134 

INDIA £226 £375 VANCOUVER £295 £361 AROUND THE WORLD £687 

•Departures 1/1/99 - 31/3/99. AS Other USA & Canada farm vdid for 1/1 J/98 - 10/12/98 


£157 £184* CARIBBEAN 
£175 £245 MEXICO CITY 
£175 £245 JO'BURG 
£165 £285* CAPETOWN 
£205 £292 NAIROBI 
£222 £321 DUBAI 
£222 £321 CAIRO 
£199 £267 ROME 


£271 £368 
£259 £402 
£231 £376 
£231 £381 
£253 £349 
£182 £289 
£161 £250 
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PLUS DISCOUNTED QUALITY ACCOMMODATION PER ROOM PER NIGHT FROM 


AUSTRALIA £32 • USA £29 • AFRICA £39 • PACIFIC £46 • ASIA £20 

USA CAE HIRE FROM £20 PEE DAY • CALL NOW FOR OUR TAILQRMADE WOKUJWBE At® NORTH AMERICA BROCHURES 


TRAILFINDERS DOES NOT IMPOSE CHARGES ON CREDIT CARDS 


QUEENSLAND, AUSTRALIA 
7 DAYS FREE CAR HIRE & RETURN FLIGHTS 
FROM ONLY £ 659 * 

FOR DEPARTURES IN NOVEMBER 

OR TRAVEL BETWEEN 1 FEBRUARY - 1 1 MARCH 1999 FROM £699* 
“Bcsed on 2 people travelling. Conditions apply. 



UNEQUIVOCAL PROTECTION AGMM5T MRUNE INSOLVENCY 



CM AMOVED 


for your 
free copy of 
THE TRAILFINDER 
MAGAZINE CALL 
01 71 938 3366 
anytime 


gtOL 1458 IATA ABTA 69701 


42-50 EARLS COURT ROAD 

LONGHWJL TRAVEL- 0171-W® 3 — 

194 KENSINGTON HIGH 

LONOHAUli TRAVB-s 
BUST fc BUSINESS CLASS: 0171 -933 

215 KB4S1NGTON HIGH STREET 

TRAWATLAN7KABJROPEAN: 0171-** 

22-24 THE PRIORY QUEENLY "*£*£** 

wombwimtovveu 0121 - 236 1 ^ 

48 CORN STREET 

WORLDWIDE TRAVEL: 01 T 7- W* 9000 

284-284 SAUCHIEHALL STREET 

WORLDWIDE TSAVEL- 0141-353 222 

58DEANSCATE MANCHESTW^ 2Ff I 

WORLDWIDE TRAVEL 

futsr a business class- oi 61 ' 3393434 


THE TRAVEL EXPERTS 


ALL OUR TRAVEL CENTRES ARE OPEN 7 DAYS AVVEEK 
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•Sooth Africa 
•Namibia *Z 

•Botswana i 
imbabwe 


SOUTH AFRICA 

FARES FROM 

£406 

r< e t u r n 



12 High Street, Alton, Hants, GU341BN I 6 
373-375 The Strand, London WC2R Off IfaJ 
*" *■" 52 R *9«i t Street London, W1R 6DX SSe 

(Um&nTtEim 2apm, FAX: OMSHDIB or 0171-497 2933 or OT 

All fjm iu b joc f to t vitabl llty. IWWi lcriot u may bpoKl mIi for i 

Air fOTM IndiMlw piopM tmu. hecwOy p*M Cams m 


I chotoa - f»p-qu*Ocy idMdutod airline* 




SINGAPORE from £397 


FLIGHTS 

DIRECT 


PLATINUM 


7T TRAVEL 


Rahxii prices inducing pro-paid airport taxes from: 

Rertfi £499 Johannesburg £368* San F ranci sc o £299* 

Sydney £499 Dubai £285 lasVegas £315t 

Auckland £488* Newark £177* Toronto £264f 

Hang Kong £344 Baton £244* Vancouver £3454 

Bafi £418 Orlando £324* Barbados £349 

Delhi £338 LosAngelm £299* Round The World £660 0870 7 O 00 I 40 

WE GO FURTHER TO FIND THE BEST FLIGHT 

13cfackddaparkaaiNo>«e-MorP9. FVxw om autyset Id (twigs/ iraUxtry. 

Cali cnncMded. ft* flttna Cod' Group lid ASIA FI 304, AJCX 0265 


Ttiomas 
Cook 


9 am- 9 pm Mon-Fri 
10 am- 6 pm Sat- Sun 


I Adventure travel and flights at Affordable prices 


—CURRENT BEST BUYS — special offers 

o/w VN oiw kin otw am ’yfJLKX ; 

SIDNEY £2«_£44J HONG «MC.X27IL-£II9 HTBUSG £270_£>55 _ .TeKbSPA 

OWNS f2W_f»F BALL £22J„04J CAPC iaW*___/?»0_ 080 

rom nw.jws saioon mo-ftio «acocsrr__nko_fU 5 

AUCKUNO — aif-tfo? cako tinman aoKWEBDOw-cm fotfl V 

INDIA KBHG OWL-flOI HAVANA XW ML M XSgXrtn 

MAMAS £784 — f410 DUBAI f2OT_£TO 01*10 OSI_fJiS TO TBAlit 1 

KAJHUANW. £240-^411 1000 a70_C4«t TORONTO Cm_QW l,AU C-WWIOV 

Colombo. — na^xn 7 maubhus u\Q-cm any ma r m i nm DooKBr 2 Ao 8 «*t 

BANGWt„„ C2J5_£4JO NAIROBI QI9_fn> LOS ANCHIS__£2W_.£4I5 

SINGAPORE. — £260— £155 HARARE £W...f470 CASABLANCA 020 WIU>55™?3 

- AROUND THE WORLD - FREE 

LONDON - BAU- CAIRNS - mrfwid In - SYDNEY - 105 ANGELES - MEXICO CUT- NtW YDUC - LONDON £679 
Wtirtwr you are hoi Maying or vfafcing home, would lilue ro 8° **cl or wish a wanna. * Pladman Tend 
** oner more IMghts via more deoirutkxu, 41 aO die right prices to luit your requtmmcmti. 


OPEN 7 DAYS 




A/?0 Richmond Rood, Kingston, Surrc-y KT2 5HL 


WIDE 



long H\iL 0171 957 5122 in \ns m i \m 


52 EARLS COURT ROAD, KENSINGTON, LONDON WB 6EJ 
OPEN: MONDAY TO FRIDAY 9AM-6PM, SATURDAY 10AM-2PM uH3T 


GUuPi 0171 957 2654 

n 



£5 

I BANGKOK 







NAIROBI £ 355 'Travel 15 Aug-30 Novi 

JO'BURG 068 ^BOOK BY 02AUGJ 
Aiiovt men much okutoe pu mu uvorTtub 

0181 547 3322 

ABTA A92S6 ATOL 3255 IATA 


USA & CANADA 

ATLANTA rerh*. £271 • 
BOSTON £271 * 
CHICAGO £251 *• 
HOUSTON £321 * 
LOS ANGELES £321 * 
MIAMI £321- 

NEW YORK £189 « 
S- FRANQSCO £331 • 
WASHINGTON £261 - 
TORONTO £293 * 
VANCOUVER £369* 
MEXICO £399 ** 

•1/1 1 -11/ 1 2 - 1/1-14/3 

— I/II-3I/II 

BROCHURE HOTUNE I USA & CANADA 

0181 540 4545 I 0181 546 6000 


ropy OFAHY 
OF OUR 
BROCHURES 




n o need to compr omise 


Quote Competitive 

IND05 / Vr. rates 


KERS 


Worldwide 

Insurance 

■■ *from only 

35 p ' xv 


•conditions apply 0870 0109999 

No orA cad ordogo. ABTA DOBOfi IATA ATOL 25S2 


Don't pay too much tor 

yourtmvot ins-urant 



Buy in July before insurance tax rises from 
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Forget your 
bucket and 
spade. The best 
thing to do on 
a beach is land 
yachting. By 
Eric Kendall 


WHEN BLERIOT made his first 
historic flight across the Channel 
little did he know of the fun that 
• awaited him. Over on the untram- 
gi mefled sands of the north European 
coast, the land-yacht was evolving, 
being developed and raced by a 
number of early aviators, including 
a couple of Belgian brothers. 

Land -yachting is one of the most 
exciting things you can possibly do 
on a sandy beach, eclipsing all that 
stuff with donkeys, suntan oil and 
seaweed. Apart from the obvious 
appeal -all the fun of sailing without 
the risk of being seasick or of 
impromptu submersion - comes 
serious speed and astonishing 
acceleration. It is also amazingly 
easy to learn, allowing you to go from 
novice to 45mph in next to no time. 

■ It is all rather surprising first time 

h round, though the fact that land- 
yacht drivers are referred to as 
pilots should ring some alarm bells. 

Of course, miles per-hour do not 
count for much without something 
to relate to, which is where land- 
yachting really scores. The sand 
rushes ^just inches from your body 

hurtling beneath the wheels, making 

even moderate speeds feel like 
warp-factor six. With just one small 
safi, it is hard to believe the power 
at your disposal but three pram 
wheels on firm sand dearly offer less 
resistance than the hull of a boat 
through water 

Apart from this key difference, a 
land-yacht is really just another sail- 
ing ma chin e Its structure obviously 
does not need to float so anything, 
from tubular steel to more hi-tech 
materials formed into an aerody- 
namic shape, is used to support the 
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Land-Yachting for beginners 


Set sail: who needs the risk of a dunking or seasickness when there are thrills but few spills in land yachting? 

rider, the mast and as something to 
screw the wheels on to. 

The yacht is steered by the front 
wheel rather than by a rudder and 
the single sail is operated exactly as 
you would a dinghy mainsail by 
pulling a single rope. In essence, as 
long as you do not tzy to sail straight 
into the wind, the harder you pull on 
the rope to bring the sail in, the faster 
you go. Call it an accelerator and 
people generally get the picture. 

Problems only arise at speed, when 
the instinct to hang on tight or pull 
even harder kicks in. In fact, if too 
much wind threatens to send the 
whole machine over sideways, that 
is when you need to let go. 

As with boat sailing, you can roll 
it in less time than it takes to say 
“Mon Dieu, that was a dose one!” 

A wide wheel-base has to compen- 




-c... 





THIS IS the centenary year of 
modern land-yachting, with the 
World Championships being held 
in De Panne, Belgium, where the 
sport originated. Similar beaches 
along the north coast of Prance, 
particularly at Le Tbuquet, make 
this a good area in which to 
learn. Three-times world 
champion and world speed 


record holder, Bertrand 
Lambert runs the Centre de 
Char a Voile du Tbuquet (tel/fax: 
0033 321 0593191. Having 
travelled at l51.5kph in 50faph 
wind, Bertrand definitely knows 


his onions. For other centres, 
contact the Pas-de-Calais tourist 
board (0033 321 833259, http: 
//wwwpas-de-calais.com). 

In the UK, the scene is much 
smaller. Contact the British 


Federation of Sand and Land 
Yacht Clubs (01509 842292), 
http://wwwjnoreair.demon.co.uk/' 
Iyachts), or try Windsport 
International (01326 376191) 
who have three bases in 
Britain. Land-yachts need 
plenty of open space - beaches 
at low tide, with hard-packed 
sand, are ideal. 


sate for the pilot's inability to lean 
outwards to one side or the other as 
you would in a boat, and gives a 
reassuring feeling of stability right 
until the moment when one wheel 
starts lifting off the ground - 
terrifying at first but surprisingly 
controllable at various angles in a 
steady wind When you do finally 


overcook it all but non-swimmers 
will wish they were in a boat when 
in France, you mutter. u la vachel” 
through a mouthful of sand 
As for steering, go-kart veterans 
have a distinct advantage. A simple 
linkage allows your feet to turn the 
front wheel left or right Under the 
weight of the wind in the sail the 


wheel has remarkable grip, which 
seems to increase as you speed up, 
keeping the yacht's twitchy 
manoeuvrability pin-sharp whatever 
your rate of knots. Which is just as 
well - what with no brakes and the 
potential to go three times the speed 
of the wind. 

A first-timer circuit introduces 


pilots to the essential manoeuvres, 
travelling in an oval sideways on to 
the wind in each direction and glid- 
ing round a long corner where the 
sail smacks from one side to the 
other above your head without any 
help from you. 

At the other corner, turning in to 
and across the wind, you tack 


Penny Kendall 

sharply, relying on momentum to 
carry you through. Initially, it is the 
hardest part - you might just find 
yourself rolling to a standstill Half 
of this action - turning into the wind 
- and letting go of the sail is the only 
way to stop when you need to. No an- 
chor is supplied. 

But from the first moment of 
stepping aboard, anchors are the last 
thing on the mind. 

Feeling that surge of power from 
the sail and hauling it in to acceler- 
ate past the enemy, cutting sharply 
in at the last possible moment to 
move up several positions on a 
bend, before catapulting into the 
straight, the message is dear - tak- 
ing part is nothing and winning is 
everything, whether you are on 
your first outing or talcing part In the 
land-yachting world championships. 
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Men behaving 
nautically 

Sailing from Southampton to the Isle of Wight may seem a 
modest ambition. For Andrew Thorman, it was anything but 
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FINE - SO we bad no washing- 
up liquid. Ydu can’t remember 
everything. The answer was to 
go begging. Our yacht, a 35- 
footer with six berths and a 
crew of five blokes on a sailing 
weekend, was moored at 
Cowes on the Isle of Wight We 
were surrounded by ocean rac- 
ers, many of them flying in- 
ternational flags, and people 
strutting about in deck shoes 
and burnt-orange trousers. 
Yep, we had arrived among the 
nation’s sea-faring set Ah, but 
would anyone have some spare 
washing-up liquid? 

We approached a couple of 
old-timers sunbathing on the 
deck of their gas-guzzling gin 
palace. “Hello. Sony to dis- 
turb you, but could you spare a 
drop of washing-up liquid?” I 
asked sheepishly. 

“Of course we can. You poor 
thing: We savy you arrive. It 
must have been a difficult 
crossing. How long have you 
been at sea?" 

Mow, X could have tied. And 
on reflection, I wish I had. The 
answerwas an hour and a half. 

We had just crossed to the 
Isfenf -Wight from Southamp- 
ton. All of a couple of miles 
away. In feet you could almost 
see the exact point we had just 
left. And the reason we were 
looking a bit dishevelled had 
nothing to do with the sea con- 
ditions, but with the feet that 
we’d spent most of the day try- 
jug to get the sails up. 

Haring forked out nearly 
£700 to hire our German-built 
yKhtGtocmy for the two days, 
we had then remained firmly 
moored while attempts were 
made to hoist the mainsafl. 
The boss of the charter com- 
pany came aboard to explain it 
was all to do with the wrong ten- 
sion on the back-stay. That’s the 
tat of wire that helps support 
the mast But his attempts at 
remedying the situation were 
futile. Eventually three blokes 
arrived with a bosun's ch air . 
The fattest of them was then 
laboriously hauled up the mast 
hi inspect the pulley system at 



Boats galore line up at Cowes on the Isle of Wight 


the top, which had jammed. 
There was much shouting, 
much cursing and much to do 
about nothing. We opened the 
first case of beer and started to 
exchange salty dog stories. 
WteU, in feet, we did not have aqy 
yet So we just sat, drank and 
watched. Eventually various 
bits of coloured rope were re- 
placed with different coloured 
ones and the sail was success- 
ful^ hoisted. So six hours after 
we had taken delivery of our 
boat we set safl. The wind died 
and we lowered the sails. I 
knew we would not need them 
in the end. 

Next morning, the skip pec 
who had recently completed a 
navigation course, announced 
the details of the day's passage. 

“We're off to spot the nudes 
at Studland Bay. Bear 180 de- 
grees ” he boomed from below. 
Up on deck, we found it easier 
just to point towards the beach. 

The skip remained below, 
constantly recalculating our 
exact position. Wfe remained on 
deck drinking of beer, eat- 

ing peanuts and generally pol- 
luting the atmosphere. 

It was around this time that 


we realised that no one else had 
much clue about sailing. The 
wind - the real wind - sudden- 
ly got up and hit us with a 
tremendous gust At the wheel 
the hapless helmsman was left 
with two alternatives. Either 
turn left or right He chose the 
wrong way and the boat heeled 
over at an alarming angle. Still 
no worries. 

“Maintain your course," 
boomed our skipper. We hit 
seven knots - and that was just 
running for the lifejackets. 

In Studland Bay, we an- 
chored and enjoyed a lunch of 
beer and cheese sandwiches. It 
was always beer and cheese 
sandwiches. But no nudes, 
which was good news because 
we were all able to take part in 
plotting our course back to the 
Isle of Wight, which was the 
ruddy great island sticking out 
ofthewaterin the distance. The 
skip had itaH worked out So did 
we. We spent the second night 
to Lyratogton. I swear there 
wasn’t anything on the water 
worth less than half a million 
pounds. I mean, where do peo- 
ple find the money? 

tymington is the sort of 


place where you have to take 
your shoes off before stepping 
ashore. We found an Indian 
restaurant and set about bor- 
ing the pants off every other 
(finer with stories of middle- 
aged misdemeanours. More 
poppadums and beer 

It was somewhere between 
the chicken biryani and the 
After Eight mints that I realised 
I could probably have taken my 
whole family to Disneyland for 
the week for what this weekend 
was costing me. I lost count of 
the number of £20 “kitties" and 
calls of “another five pints?'’ 

We were cruising back up 
The Solent towards our home 
berth when the next “incident” 
occurred. I remember pointing 
to some vast, rusty hulk to the 
far distance. 

Shortly afterwards a motor- 
boat sped towards us and the 
crew bellowed out some inde- 
cipherable message. But it was 
not too difficult to work it out 
The rusty hulk had now become 
a six-storey block of flats mas- 
querading as an ofl tanker. It 
was heading straight for us. 
This was not the time to sug- 
gest that the captain heed the 
law of the sea - put to other 
words, that steam always gives 
way to saiL 

He was doing nine knots. We 
were doing three. He was half 
a million tons. We were two. 
When the tough get going, the 
going get the hell out of there. 
“So anyone know how to start 
the engine," whimpers the 
sucker at the wheel 

Could we find the right elec- 
tric switch. Could we heck. 
Like everything else on the 
boat it seemed to be designed 
to confuse you. But the fact that 
I am able to write this proves 
that we did find it - and we did 
get motoring. 

Andrew Thorman and his 
friends hired their boats from 
Fairview Sailing at Point 
Hamble, near Southampton 
(01 703 457023). The cost of their 
boat was £680 for a weekend, 
plus a security deposit of £500 


BEFORE THE Labour 
Parly starts spin-doctoring, 
the answer is “Yes - 1 do 
have a tape”. Indeed, so 
astonished was I by what 
the Prime Minister bad to 
say on transport policy, I 
wound the recording back 
to check Mr Blair's exact 
words. 

The event was last 
month’s opening of the 
Heathrow Express. In his 
speech he demonstrated 
that he shares transport 
preferences with Baroness 
Thatcher: opting for flying 
combined with car-driving, 
rather than the cleaner; 
safer and cheaper 
alternative of rail travel. 

Mr Blair told how he had 
rejected the option of 
Britain's fastest railway in 
favour of short, high- 
impact domestic flights. 

TO avoid any unfairness, 

I offer a transcript of that 
part of the Prime 
Minister’s speech. 

“I used to live in 
London, just by the 
Arsenal and when I used 
to fly up to my constituency 
in Tteesside, virtually every 
weekend, I would get on 
the Tube at the Arsenal 
Tube station and it would 
take about an hour to get 
to Heathrow. And I used to 
sit there and whenever I 
had a vision of what a 
transport policy should be 
like I used to think, ‘well, 
what it should be like is to 
be able to get to Heathrow 
quickly'. That was my 



Simon 

Calder 


vision fora 21st-century 
transport policy.” 

Was Tony Blair 
collecting frequent flyer 
points lat the taxpayers’ 
expense), or what? Three 
stops along the Piccadilly 
line from Arsenal station is 
King’s Cross, where, even 
before privatisation. 
Britain’s fastest trains 
were waiting to whisk 
politicians and paying 
punters to Darlington in 
three hours flat with good 
connections to Teesside. It 
takes another hour on the 
Piccadilly line to Heathrow, 
where the Prime Minister 
checked in. 

Ironically, the taxpayers’ 
money that Tony Blau- 
spent on flying to Teesside 
went to British Midland. 
The airline became so rich 
that during the last 
election campaign it was 
able to lend John Major a 
Boeing for his personal 
full-time use. 


Back to basics: so how 
did our present Prime 
Minister continue his 
journey from Teesside 
airport? There is a rail 
connection to the airport’s 
station... but 15 months 
into the life of this new pro- 
public transport Labour 
Government, it still has just 
one train a week in either 
direction. So Mr Blair 
almost certainly continued 
his journey by road. 

Those who are keen to 
see investment in transport 
infrastructure more 
broadly targeted than the 
Heathrow Express - which 
seems intended mainly for 
business travellers to a 
hurry - may be troubled by 
the Prime Minister's 
promise “to realise that 
vision of a proper 
integrated transport policy 
for the country". 

“WE WOULD like to advise 
you that as from today 
Viajes Fantastico will now 
be called Cubanacan Viajes 
Tours This fax, from a 
specialist Cuban tour 
operator in London, asks 
far more questions than it 
answers. It was passed on 
by Neil Taylor of Regent 
Holidays in Bristol who 
says: “Isn’t it a pity that a 
firm can no longer see 
itself as fantastic and has 
to devalue itself to being 
merely Tours Tours. I wish 
we knew more." Perhaps 
the Labour Party could 
pinch the slogan, and start 


selling Policies Fantastico. 

I HAVE JUST bought a ticket 
on one of Britain's most 
beautiful railways: the line 
between Edinburgh and 
Inverness, a trip that starts 
with a miraculous bridge 
over the Forth and 
concludes with a noble 
flourish of a viaduct on the 
approach to its terminus. A 
bargain at £21 return, if you 
book a week in advance. I 
did: but at the end of the 
call I mentioned my plan for 
the return journey: to travel 
as far as DaJwhinnie under 
my own steam, and join the 
southbound train there. 

“You can't do that." The 
reservations clerk insisted 
that any passenger foolish 
enough to try walking or 
cycling 50 miles rather 
than taking the train would 
be punished: “They'll take 
your ticket away and make 
you get off the train. You 
have to get on the train at 
Inverness, or your ticket 
isn’t valid." 

As a deterrent to 
travellers, this ranks 
alongside ScotRail's 
persecution of cyclists 
(documented in these 
pages, and finally 
corrected this summer 
with the addition of more 
bike space). But it leaves 
me with a quandary: 
should I risk it anyway, and 
what should I say to the 
train’s conductor if caught? 
Answers on a platform 
ticket, please. 


PRAGUE & BUDAPEST 

Convenient flight schedules, the ref urbishment ofhotels and reasonable tariffs in both Prague 
and Budapest have mad e possible the combination of these two beautiful cities on the same itinerary 


The atyot'Prague.buikaJongthe banks of the Vltava 
Riwr and on the surrounding hills, has often been 
described as the ‘Hundred Spired Golden Praha 1 , the 
'Rome of the North'. It was the chief city of the old 
kingdom of Bohemiaand thecultural centre nfEurope 
in the 14th century, enriched by artists and architects 
from France, Germany, and Italy. Today, Prague still 
retains its magnificent 18th-century character, the 
skyline is a fairytale scenario of domes and spires. 

No less a city of spires is Budapest, one of the gracious 
cities through which the Danube meanders on its way 
to the Black Sea. From austere Gothic, stately Renais- 
sance and hardly-restrained Oriental decoration to 
the exuberance of the Baroque, the ancient towns of 
Buda and Pest recall the influence of past invaders. 

Both cities endured nearly 4« years of life behind the 
former Iron Curtain but haw emerged relatively un- 
scathed hy the dead hand of dictatorial administration 
to a new flowering. 

ITINERARY IN BRIEF 
Days 1.2.3&4 Depart London Heathrow for Prague 
and spend four nights with full sightseeing. Day 5 
Depart on the Hungaria Express for Budapest travel- 


7 nights from £595 



I'mgacross the beautiful Bohemian coun- 
tryside arriving in the evening. Stay in 
Budapest for three nights. Days 6 & 7 


Full sigh tseeingof the twincities of Buda and Pest. Day 
8 Depart by air to London Heathrow. 

DEPARTURE DATES & PRICES 

I'Wfi Sunlav. - pci penon in j lain n ■■ ini 

July 2ii£6l5-August2,23.3l)£595 
Sept 6. 13.20.27JE63iJ-OcM.il, IS. 25- £595 
Nov 1 . 8. 15. 22. 29£5M - Dec 2d. 27X650 
Single Supplement £1 D5 

IndndM: aJ I wiwpnnaliuu. T nifjhl , in 1 -<i it to >k'l: >m r»nn and 
bnsdfljsl. cxatrwmv fin •cla»Masi>n Ilk HimAiiu Kkpiws,luwwl 
cU&ahk fjuidcs.HK departure la f. NoI Included: mwrds airport 
tah». insurjiKC Unr ojrrcnl CwnuiwnMii BmiVinRuciipyu which 
I'-ivailaMcon rcifuisi I shall jpply I ■ ■ jl I rcicivjlv ins. 

0171-6161000 

yiN 

VOYAGESjULESVEPME 

2 1 Dorset Square, London 1 1W I 60"- 

TraivirKimmi'insUd. ABTVVlnhi iTnLm.'.i; 

I otemet httpyMww.vjv.co.uk 

Mur Hlili'MiTc ■.■pen M'lrklijin Fnd.' (run “jtnt'' iptn jiu 
j| wi-turnl' l"i iek'ptv ne ii?A'n r alii.r..!»f.rV«;ini innpm Fi'r{vr.,n.,l 
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Ljpy days at the knight club 


J 


Book into a B&B 

in northern 
Portugal and you’ll 
probably end up 
ip an ancestral 
home. B y 
Harriet O’Brien 




Foote de Lima, a town 
fall of sparky surprises 
- such as a medieval 
fair held every other 
Monday 

Robert Frerckl . . 
Robert Harding 
Picture Library 
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H e was evexy inch the 
lord of the manor, 
complete with a 
castellated tower and 
a blue-blooded ances 
cry mat even included one of Eng- 
tend s early Knights of the Garten 
Almost visibly swelling with quiet 
pnde, Jose took us to the top of his 
iMh-oentuiy look-out post to survey 
the vibrant view of lush, vine-dad 
valleys. Then he nobly escorted us 
back down the wobbly, antique 
steps and enthusiastically insisted 
that we inspect the blue (and they 
would, of course, be blue) leather- 
clad tomes that detailed his family 
hne. It was not that he wanted to 
b ° ast of his pedigree so much as to 
share his fascination and delight in 
the quirks of history. Vfclour. rtni-Aig 
the Crusades, he explained, had re- 
sulted in ancient aristocratic links 

With Bri tain 

A knight a mini-castle, a cfaann- 
mg sense ofgentiOesse. it was not 
quite what you might expect to 
come across in northern Portugal. 

But then the Minfao region, you 
quickly discover is full of all sorts 

Of £712)!”kir HfHa a a 
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Clous hospitality, let alone the 
relatively modest price tag that 
came attached to his spick and 
span, olive-and-wine-filled accom- 
modation, which came with rich 
stones attached as well as a swim- 
ming-pool and a hospitable dog. 

No agenda, no plans except a 
vague desire for a relaxing, floppy 
break for two tired travellers loaded 
with books, we arrived at Ponte de 
Lima on a golden Monday afternoon. 
It was hell 

An extreme case of bad timing 
you rapidly find out, is whenyou 





W: 
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jy? up at a pretty sleepy little 
™uguese town only to see that the 

place has been jolted into bustling, 
overwhelming life by one of the bT 
monthly markets that have been 
held there since the 12 th century. 
Whole herds of cows; horses; chick- 
ens; brass bands -you name it, they 
have it And as the sun relentlessly 
beamed down on the proceedings 
the world, husbands, wives, grand- 
mothers and numerous grand- 
children arrived en masse. 


Lulled by what we thought at the 
time might be romantic delusions, 
we had simply come to find some- 
where peaceful to chill out. We had 
read about “turihab’ 1 arrangements 
— privately owned manor-houses 
and places of historic interest that 

under Portuguese government mar- 
keting schemes also act as com- 
fortabJe B&Bs with an olde-woride 
™»erence-andwe had headed for 
the vinho verde growing Mini™ 
area which offers toe apotheosis of 


such atmospheric accommodation. 
we had in mind some crumbling 
Baroque splendow; the sort of 

Pjaceswe had glimpsed through the 
abundant greenery that mirac- 
ulously flourishes, despite the high 

summer heat, around the area of 
Ponte de Lima 

TOth waning expectations we 
fought our way through the crowds 
of market-goers to the tourist office. 
*hs. yes, said the weary, hot, but 
stoically helpful officials. But find- 


TEL: 0171 293 2222 

Special Interest Holidays 

1 Puts other holidays in the shade 


mg the type of manor we had in 
mind would be difficult in the height 

of summer “Sfet after a few fertile tele- 
phone calls on our behalf they 
came up trumps. 

One of the truths of travel is that 
you rarely get what you have en- 
gaged -with the payback that you 
often findyourself in infinitely bet- 
ter circumstances than you had 
hoped for. Jose’s ‘turihab”, a 15 - 
mmute drive from Pbnte de Tima 
was not so much a grand edifice as 


a set of gracefully converted form 
buildings clustered around a 
stumpy little medieval tower that 

had originally been buflt to keep a 

watch for marauding Moors. No 
such threats, of course, exist today. 
It nestles in its own quiet vineyard 
just outside the village ofRefoios- 
an out of foe wqy place with one well 

attended bar and one equally well 
attended and huge church, whose 

elegant onion-shaped dome can be 
seen for miles around. 
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Overseas Travel 


Overseas Travel 


ThkeOff 


We had planned to spend just a 
couple of nights but, well, we settled 
in and found teat we simply could not 
move on. There was too much to do, 
or rather not to do. The Min h o is the 
sort of area where it is enough sim- 
ply to be. You lookat the views, you 
read, you eat vast meals (and in ffor- 
tugal you can be guaranteed that 
even half-portions in restaurants are 
truly enormous). When you are 
feeling energetic you go for re- 
freshing swims in the Rio TJma, take 
a walk in the vine-dad countryside 
(leaflets for trails are available at tee 
Ponte de Lima tourist office) or 
simply amble round markets and 
churches. And in the village of 
Bravaes there is a particularly glor- 
ious Romanesque chapel with mag- 
nificent monsters carved into the 
stone supports ofhs rounded door- 
ways.. . We thought they looked al- 
most grand enough to do battle 
with the most valiant ofRwtuguese 
knights. 

The nearest airport to Ponte de 
Lima is Oporto. There are daily 
flights on British Airways (0345 
222111) from Gatwibk and TAP Air 
Portugal (0171-828 0262) from 
Heathrow. Portugalia (0990 502048 ) 
flies daily except Saturday from 
Manchester. 

The best knoum of the turihab J 
schemes is Solares de Portugal 
whichhas offices mPontedeLima 
(00 3 52 58 74 16 72, http:J/vnow. 
sidra.pUturihab). They will supply 
Ml lists of accommodation on re- 
quest Or contact ihe Ponte de Lima 

touristcrffice (00351 58 94 23 35). An 
apartment at the Tbrre de Refbios 
costs £450 for two people per week 
tnpeak season (00 351 58 75 10 30 

phone and flu). 
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Have you really been to Paris? 
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Exodus 

Discovery Holidays^-* 
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Small group 

exploratory 

WOrldWidC holidays 


In Egypt 

Thailand & 
Malaysia Borneo 
Vietnam New Zealand 

Cultural Tours Easy Hikes 
River Journeys 


For brochure call 01252 344161 

Small groupfl 
idays off thf 
(eaten track..;' 

gTTUVRBAG ^ 
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Q O 1 420 54 1 007 

Opc.T 7 ii'/i a week 
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J0JURNEY 

>LAT>N 

AMERICA 

Escorted Groups 
& Bespoke Tours 
0181 747 8315 
Flights-only 
0181 747 3108 
JLA Manchester 
0161 8321441 

WBSB inn BUM 
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IRAN 


01923 835317 


The Splendour of Persia 
15 days 27 9 96 £1475 
Top hotels. Full board. A, Tl. 

Private tours of Iran available 

Li/ :C' rsi’.'U' A:S': LIBYA 

CARAVANSERAI TOURS 01S1 691 2523 7 "A 


Direct Travel Insurance ifij^K^p 

TOP QUALITY COVER AND VA1UE JX- jL- 


W0UDW1PE AMDAL ■HJ1-TWP 

ommiTED ski - UNoaiTiB nirs 

coMnnraiun CAE . 
com SYS nwur 



01903 812345 

- larr ' ■ 8 pr^ Seven days o week 1 


Wapytan tourneys d inltfaiinn 
hsafaig, en tight, 
•wwm, tow and fun. Ptionatete 
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0870 6000 710 


Paris - From only £79*return. 
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-..and over 
400 destinations 
throughout 
europe and Ireland 
including ... 

Prague £85 HR 

Avignon £93 

Copenhagen £96 

Eordoaux £99 


"im £349 
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Canada 


Lakes & Mountains 
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For cVlcili coll 

'S* 0171 730 8235 


20 July from £305 


126 July from £377 
Edmonton „ 

17 July from £353 

The ABC to Canada 
Air Canada 
British Airwa 


0870 600 0303 
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travelplan 

THE ^ MPRLPWIDE MULTI-TRIP 

___ TRAVEL INSURANCE 

F 0 R -o2iJS AYS AND ^SINESS TRIPS WITH 
OPTIONAL BENEFITS SELECTION " 

FROM ONLY 

o £36.50 p.a. 

BENERTS £S,000.000 MEDICAL 
PLUS 

A Fun Selection of Optional Benefits available 
age LIMIT 65 
CONTACT: 

Marcus hearn & Co. ltd 

65/66 HEAHN H0USE 

H,GH LONDON El 6JL 

™ JlMinl^ 3444 FAX: 0171 739 7 888 
yAJOR CREDrr CARDS ACCEPTED 
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p Or further details and a copy of our 
new 98J99 brochure, calf *° Ur 

— 0181 423 3000 
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Ecuador '+ Cuba 
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1 Z days £25 
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* 48 hours in 

the Algarve 

You need a break - and a short-cut to the 
soul of a region. Simon Calder spends a 
long weekend on Portugal’s south coast 


Why go now? 

Because even though the summer 
peak season for the Algarve begins 
today, the region can absorb the mil- 
lions of northern Europeans who 
y converge on it Because the contin- 

V ued strength of sterling and cheap- 
ness of air fares make the area 
extremely good value for British 
travellers. And because the strip of 
coast and countryside at the foot of 
Portugal is wanner and drier than 
the UK- average high, 35°C; average 
rainfall in July, zero. 

Beam down 

Faro airport is handy for the whole 
coast British Airways (0345 222m > 
flies daily from Gatwick and five 
times a week from Heathrow; TAP 
Air Portugal (0171-828 0262) flies 
daily from Heathrow, with the low- 
. est fare at £268 return. Alternatively, 

V get a cheap flight to Lisbon from 
Gatwick (on AB Airlines, 0800 45 88 
ill) or Stans ted (on Go, 0845 60 
54321) for as little as £100 return, and 
take the three-and-a-half-hour train 
ride from the south side of the 
Tagus to Efero. 

Get your bearings 
The Portuguese tourist office, 22 
Sackvilie Street London WlX 2LY 
(0171-494 1441) will provide reason- 
able information about the coast 
free and efficiently, by post There is 
also a handy tourist office situated 
at Earo airport 

You can catch a local bus from 
here into Faro itself, which is a 
; good place to base yourself for the 
: ' r weekend. 

Not only is it the capital of the 
Algarve, it is also the centre of the 
excellent rail line that runs paral- 
lel to die coast 



Checkin 

The strong suit of many of the re- 
sorts spread out along the coast is 
concrete, not charm. The week- 
ender should stay in Fhro, the clos- 
est that the Algarve has to a real city. 

My favourite venue in Fhro is the 
friendly, central and cheap Resi- 
dencial Madalena, at 109 Rua Con- 
selheiro (00 351 89 805806 >. which 
costs £15 single/ £25 double. A good 
mid-range choice is the Hotel Riro 
on the central Praca Dom Francis- 
co Gomes (00 351 89 803276). charg- 
ing £33 single/ £45 double in August. 
More upmarket is the Hotel Eva on 
the Avenida da Repubtica (00 351 89 
803354), where a room costs £68 sin- 
gle/ £79 double. 

Me a ride 

The coastal line is one end of what 
is believed to be the longest possi- 
ble railway journey in the world: Ho 
Chi Minh City to Vila Real de Santo 
Antonio. Spend your first morning 


doing just the last 0.4 per cent of this 
journey, the 34-mile run down to the 
Spanish border. Come straight back; 
the town itself is as unappealing as 
most border crossings. But the 
bour-long trip will reward you with 
a mix of seductive scenery and 
beguiling beaches, interspersed 
with clumsy resorts. 

Take a hike 

Get off the train half-way back, at 
Tavira - possibly the finest town in 
the whole Algarve. From the railway 
station, take a bracing walk up to the 
old town, which is heavy on atmos- 
phere and relatively light on 
tourists, then cross the ancient 
bridge over the river Gilao to the 
sleepier north bank. 

Lunch on the ran 
Whereveryou are, the choice on the 
Algarve has to be seafood: a simple 
plate of grilled sardines will power 
you through the afternoon, so long 
as you do not succumb to the temp- 
tation of a glass or two of cheap (in 
both senses) red wine. 

Splashing afternoon 
There are more remote and dramatic 
beadies on the Algarve, but in terms 
of accessibility and jollity, the one at 
Albufeira is dear winner. From the 
station at Fbrreiras, take a bus for the 
four miles to the town. Thread 
through the crowds to the tunnel in 
the rock that spills you out on a fine, 
safe beach, with lots of cliff-walking 
possibilities. 

An aperitif 

You are spoiled for choice in 
Albufeira, where every venue will 
serve crisp white port or clean 
Sagres beer (though named for the 



south-westernmost point in Europe, 
it is in fact brewed in Usbon). 

Demure dinner 

Back on the train to Faro. Here, the 
Vicaya restaurant tucked into a dod- 
dery old back street is just the sort 
of place where you neither know nor 
care what a meal will cost. The 
grilled swordfish tastes as if it has 
leapt straight from the Atlantic into 


the frying-pan, and the accompa- 
nying salad was frill of summer With 
a glass of coarse but honest wine, 
you will pay a total of £6. 

Sunday morning: go to church 
And go to extremes, by taking that 
familiar train to the other end of the 
line: Lagos. San Antonio church is 
a Baroque implosion of gilded wood- 
work, heavy with cherubs and 


trompe-Vcei Z. that looks as if it has 
floated in from Florence. 

Bracing branch 

Though there are plenty of Sunday 
morning cafes in Lagos, the adjoin- 
ing town of Fortimao enjoys a week- 
ly cake frenzy centred in the porch 
of the Igreja Matriz church in the town 
centre. Syrupy gateaux are sold in aid 
of church funds, at Christian prices. 


The icing on the cake 
Anyone who has cheated by renting 
a car can spoil themselves by doing 
what woefiilty few visitors do: instead 
of shuttling east to west and back 
a g ain , head north into the hills - to 
thespatowntoCaldasdeMonchique. 
Those dependent on public transport 
need not feel too hard done by; the an- 
cient Algarve capital of Silves will 
tempt you to miss that flight home. 
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Balearics 


VINTAGE SPAIN: Mallorcan 
Uenorcan farmhouses wtffi pools 
In unspeflt areas, near coast. 
01954 261 431 AITO ATOL 2787 


Corsica 


CORSICAN PLACES. We spe- 
oafira in Corsica. Lovely vttta3 
with pouts, caoages by the sea 
maSeval vAaga houses, carefully 
selected hotels, itery friendly per- 
sonal service. ATOL 3847. AITO 
Tin 01424 460040/ Pax 460033 
SIMPLY CORSICA Discover the 

Mediterranean's best -kepi secret, 

an bland of glorious beaches and 
spectacular mountains, untar- 
nished by mass tourism. For 
widest range ol accommodation: 
0161 90S 9323. ABTA VI337 
ATOL 1923 AITO 


Cyprus 


VILLAS wrm POOLS, village 
houses fai unspoiled areas. Plus 
htls, flydrfves, escorted tours. 
SUMV1L 0181 647 4748 AITO 
ATOL 808 


Italy 



Traditional 

country riHa- 
aportmrots with 

pool, charming 
intimate hotels aad 
T flexible fly-drl*e holidays. 
Cookery and Painting 
rys pitu t bare breaks to 
Flamer, Venice and Rome. 


01819959323 

WAVIU7 ATOL I m ATTO 


S ic ily 

IthIj'*- lu-st krpl social 


Hotels & Flights 

at most attractive prices 

Mnh>taitaayvTW^p«r 

Freephone 

-0800 181 374 

Reservations 

0181 785 3266 

BELLEAIR HOLIDAYS 


LAKES, MOUNTAINS and 
beaches. Wide range of hotels 
- and aeH catering throughout Italy 
Including Elba end Shay ol very 
reasonable prices. Auto Plan 
01 643 257777. 

SHALL REMOTE HOTEL In beautr- 
lii hM country nr Botogne Room, 
HIS Inc wine. £500 pw per cou- 
ple. toi: 01162793488. 

A TASTE OF TUSCANY Wlss, cot- 
tages end apartments. For 
brochures can ISBor-made tours 
. on 01 91 2B1 1460 
APTS IN 16C FARMHOUSE In rural 
arwVNstional Pa*. nr Botogne. 
Aval AugfSepL Sips 4. E2SU/E300 
Tat 0116275 348a 
APULUVCALABRIA SieHy. Amalfi, 
Sanflnto. Discover the womtarM 
South. Villas, tame, opto, botato. 
Long Travel 01694 722183 AM 
TUSCANY between Siena 5 Flo- 
rence. - Apartment sleeps 4. 

‘ (totals ■wwJmmforum.comTu&- 
cmy 

TUSCAN FARMHOUSE. Cortona 
othw grove. 5 bedrooms, private 
pool spectacular vtows Avails 
Sapl to 3 00. 01865 515676. 
SUNWL DiSCOVStY. Flexible By 
drives to Tuscany & Umbria. 
Character SB accom. Plus Skfly. 
Lutes anp Chios, oifli 847 4748 
AITO ATOL 808. 

BRIDGEWATER'S IDYLLIC naly 
counSysHe to coast- -Juty Aogus* 
offers. Pfebasama private vfiios, 
near beach. iiyre Plea. Flo- 
rence. CasOos, .country villas, 
bnnhouseg + pools throughout 
Tuscany. Umbria, Lake Garde. 
0181 707 B79S 24 IKS ABTA 
' ’•webridgewatentrawLco i* 


Portugal 


ALGARVE 

INDEPENDENT 

HOLIDAYS 


CAKVOIEKO 

U Private villas with Fbols, 
BBQ’s, Maid Service. 
Easy reach of beach. 

| For details Telephone 

01646 682889 

M’aS. 27th Aug onuunb 


DESTINATION 

PORTUGAL 



SUNVIL DISCOVERY Flexible ffy 
drives Nonh to South. Character 
BS Poueadee. Manor House*. 
Plus Azores. Madeira. 0181 847 
4748 AITO ATOL 808 


Eastern Europe 


PRAGUE, VIENNA, BUDAPEST & 
Slovakia. Central pensions, 
hotels 6 apt* Czecfters (01706) 


PRAGUE. Budapest. Vienna, Baum 
& Krakow Low hotel prices tram 
[14 pp 8 (fights from 
CiSSdnatax) (Agent ATOL 1245). 
Summer Chalets In Stoventa. Slo- 
vakia * Czech from 017 p er 
week. Auto Plan 01543 257777 


Germany 


GERMANY DaHy tow cost flights 6 
hotel accommodation. AO major 
CC. German Travel Centre 0181 
429 2900. Open 7 days. ABTA 

ATOL 3977 [AT A 


Spain 


ANDALUCIA - nr Grenade and toe 
80S . avail now - tnrmhouw in 
beautiful mountain scenery, sips 
n £250 pw and farmhouee m 
oKve grove, sfps 3. £150 pw- 
Doaas 0118 957 6347 
SIMPLY SPAIN Escape die main- 
stream with our unique range m 
teromousiw, country viltas •* h 
pOQie end exquisite small hotels 
throughout Andalucte and Mo F 
£^^9958323. ABTA V1337 
ATOL 1922 AITO 
GRANADA A SEA: 

cpaages wte p«AA«Mteonly ■" 

July S August 01 564 782321. 

VINTAGE SPAIN Country house# 
with pools In unepoHl areas of 

S3L5^anaAnda|u^01»A 

261431 ATOL Z7E7 AITO ABTA 



Truly 

' individual nEos 

' with pooh, glorious 

manor boasts and 
selected book and 
poaSOdasaU mar this 
, ating country, from dtr 

Miuhoaadlhe Doom to the 

lesserbnora Algarve. Has 
flexible ‘Wondering' I 

10181 995 9323 

A0TXVIU7 ATOL 1922 *70 


_ « ExcUostt&y 7 

Algarve * 

Superb Villa* with Pooh 
Special offers 
July/ Augur* 

Plus: Ibbon Coon- Expo '9B 4 
Twwh HoGdap & Corfo Verde 3 

iaa01223 568904 twj 

Often Sunday lOren- 2pa J 
WMfafap9aa-7{» J 
QftluWorTVt*gI»0»iO M 


f BARGAIN FUCHTSl 


FARO fc £119 

LISBON rt £150 

BERLIN ft £119 

NICE & £119 

SHANN0N rr.£85^ 

LAGOS Private villas & apte wttn 
pools m. beaches & gt*. Algarve 
Remote 01283 821 072 
VINTAGE PORTUGAL; Country 
houses with pools In unspoilt 
North, Min ho and Douro 01054 
281431 AITO ATOL 2787 ABTA 
AVAILABLE 25 July- 1 Aug. farm- 
house Lagos. 5 mins 
beacfisteeps O. pool. maid. Tel 
0D351B2763000 (owners} 


Ttorkey 


Escape to 
Unspoilt Turkey- 

• IdvBc caoad v*jgea 

• Wtoi wish pooh and 

courary (stages 

| • Hocefawthdurro 
mtdwrecter 
| • GutetCrufctog 
> kcrtaJ and C^wdoda 

I • 2osrtrosand 


| dolunat holidays) 

01452501978 


fHnr rrATSMO 


1 with 

r oxr unique range of 
rural cottages, villas 
with private pools and 
friendly hotels. Plus oar 
flexible ‘Wandering’ 
programme, special intrmt 
~ “ yu gala erasing and 
Istanbul dij breaks. 

0181 995 9323 

ABTA VI U7 A70LIVII AITO 





TURKEY AND N. CYPRUS 
Istanbul Citybreaks 
★TaJownadB and parftage Hd&* 
*Rglts only avail * 
*G(njp5wacww.* 



Last Minute 


Holidays) 


JULX AUGUST B&B C79fweek. 
C4S/4 days. Idyllic Exmoor ML 
side. 1>2m Lyn mouth. Walk era 
temfies 1 mas 0) welcome. 01596 
752411 


Activity Holidays 


ACTIVITY A SPECIAL INTEREST 
holidays and w/entfs tor tomUIas, 
couples and ipotips. Over 150 
things to do ind watersports, air 
porn, moiorspcrts. energtee pur 
suits, wafting, cycling, horsond- 
Ing. tennis, goll arte & crafts, 
cooking, murder mysteries, 
bridge. Acorn Activities 01432 

SUFFOLK CYCLE BREAKS. Qual- 
ity ho&days with full backup. 
W/ands or longer. Broch: 01449 
721555 

ACTION HOLIDAYS tor5 ID 15 year 
olds. 1 id 4 stall ratio. Telephone; 
0t708B14554. 


Walking Holidays 


GUIDED WALKING n Cumbria. En 
suite accommodation, detectable 
dirung. AH abilities. Singles weL 
come. C24Spw 015390 23273 


Holidays Afloat UK 


LAZY DAYS 100 ETB rated canal 
boats. Brochure 0121 445 290ft 
BRTTAHfS BEST Self Drive Narrow- 
boat Holidays. Widest choice. 
Beginners very wteeome. Tel 
01905610097. 

BEAUTIFUL WATERWAY; Surrey/ 
Hants. Lux boots. (01256) 
703591. 


Cotswolds 


COTSWOLD RETREATS A good 
range of self- catering cottages. 
Tel: 01608 684174 tor brochure. 


Devon & Cornwall 


Lovely houses and apartments 
DEVON/DORSET BORDER 
coast or country 
TourtH Board Inspected 
* For Free Cotour Brochure * 

lei: MILKBERE HOLIDAYS 

01297 22925 

M Rn Saw!, Seatoo, Oeroo EX12 2LA. 
E-mai: jnfogriJibereJom 


DEVON Bam conversion on peace- 
tut farm in Torridge vaOey, Tarka 
CMBftiy. Sips 4/E. 01805 804371 

CORNISH COUNTRY MANOR. 
Encfiantbig Tamar Vafley. 3nts 
(toftb an suite E9& 01822 B32442. 

PB4ZANCE: OuoL apt In Georgian 
house. Site 4.001736 366003. 

S W DEVON. Dartmoor In IdyiDC 
grounds ol medeval abbey. Holi- 
day let tor 2. Lovely gdn. Tennis. 
No smkis. E225pw. 01822 

lU-IMK 

SALCOMBE nr beach. Grt sea 
views, lg« gdn. 3 ad] properties. 
Sps 4.-20. 01530242408. 

FREE COLOUR GUIDE 10 the 500 
best value cottages In Devon 
(91271)376322 

SMGNES Quality cottage steeps 
4-6. Please let 01872 553 498. 

HOLIDAY COTTAGES; Costal and 
rural Ter.01548 560964. 

vmeuieeonconnecttonafOJiV 

IDYLLIC CORNISH COTTAGE 3p« 
2/3. Nr Moore 'Sea. 01B40 
212987. 

COTTAGE Sips 4-5. 1 mto from har- 
bour in Mousehole. 01868 
350843 


Dorset 


BOURNEMOUTH. Quiet country 
rise style ho spans In superb 
1 own centre loc. No children. 
Open aD yr 01202 296775. 

16TH C CONVERTED farm cot- 
tages. Superb Indoor pool com- 
ptex. gym. 3 mb fr coesL Some 
late raB tor 2.S people August & 
upa 7 paopteSS'S. 01297 489093 
DORSET COASTAL cottages, old. 
coaey , much loved, especially to 
peaceful SepLOre. 01305^2989. 


UK Travel 


lit 


sykes cottages 


Supot totupa HI Narthumbt LJ, The 

Ibrlcsliie We* (• Moon. Bonitn. 

7h* Lakes. The Peak 
— DiancL 

to* 

Wtfesand 
Uroprivn. 

0(244 345700 

www.sykrsulU|U.co.ui 




■ AVAILABILITYi 

• Scodand. NorounDerinL Utes. 
_ Dates. North torir Moon. Peaks, " 

• Wales. EztAn^ia teem. Sisso. • 

• oaswous. Dcnet tste of Wight. 

• west country * Wttnd - prices * 
_ less man UK even nd. ferry U! • 


01756 702200 


Channel Islands 


CHANNEL ISLES 

GUERNSEY 


e129 


}Qqe2«igalya 
teOeEiteqA 
ten Gate 
■*1 SB tun oft. 

DEPARTS EVERY OOY 
•3 supeto Hotels tor you btenase torn 

• BaraMgBs only £2000 -GraaUto 

• Optland are b Sate. Ham 4 Jsnsy 

Phone for Brochure 

0181-980 7244 

Hofiday insurance £13.95 - Essential 

• Upgada to HfS only E7O0 pppn 


JERSEY BOOK Direct and save 
££Cs. 40 pages ol hotels 10 sub 
every need by sea S air. Ceil 
Island Sun Direct Ree; 01703 
B28311 A Brochure 01703 
828386. We guarantee you can't 
buy 


Devon & Cornwall 


DARTMOOR COTTAGE: 3lp9 8. 
good walking, riding, peaceful 
views, large garden. 
ChOdrenlPete welcome. 01364 
631301. 

N. DEVON. 4 bed iBC village col- 
lage. Sftte 8. Fdly equipped torn- 
house kit Gordon. 2D mtw coast 
Tarka country. Aug vacs. 01805 
803874. 

A HNE SELECTION of Cctiage8 on 
both coasts at Cornwell and on 
Sdty. Brochure horn Comtah Tre- 
dteonal Cottages. (0990) 134967. 
7 day personal eenrica 9am- 9pm. 

FOWEY / POLRUAN Charming 
watorelde cottages. Superb 
views. Central heating. Dinghies 
available. Pels welcome. 01579 
344667 

BEAUTIFUL MEDIAEVAL FARM 
Stunning news. Dartmoor 
National Park. Sips 5/6. School 
hots aval Friendly atmosphere. 
0164724427 

WONDERFUL CORNISH COT- 
TAGES. 1988 beet ever hill colour 
brochure. 0175E7D2201. 

CORNWALL AND DEVON 300 col- 
lages throughout (01752) 
200711. 


East Anglia 


SUFFOLK COAST. Avafi Aug/SapL 
morning period nse. beams, mod 
cons. Ige gdn. tops 6-10 
tromJSbOpw. Tet 0171 3543448. 


The Lake District 


Oales/lakes. Cottage (or 8, 24,7 
to 2/8 OfLY C350 01539 823230. 


Ii^eland 


VICTORIAN TERRACED HOUSE. 1 
mite city centre, suit 2/3. avail 6- 
20 SepL let 00353 1 4967063. 

SHAMROCK Cottages. 286 reiect 
Individual cottages to superb 
locations. Dnc Fares. AITO. Cd 
Bro Of 623 661060 

IRISH COUNTRY HOLIDAYS 1996 
the premier choice. 300 Individ 
ual cottages all tourist board 
approved. Farmhouses and 
hotels, boating holidays and 
home chwn cOTvans. Many wel- 
come pels. Cad 01502 560 6BB 
(24 hre). 

GOLF, SEA ANGUNG, Sight See- 
ing. inclusive Breaks trom Cl 75 
Cell 0845 6823027 OR www-lre- 
bnde»piore<Uorn 

STEAL AWAY AND HIDE tram the 
world. Cashel House HoteL Con- 
netnara. Co. Gaiway. Tel: 
(0035395) 81001. Fa* 31007. 

CLARINBRIDGE tor Galway A Bw 
ran. House In centre ol this lovely 
village. 3 bed. steeps 5. Phone 
0113 228 9020 


Hay on Wye 


AA-'RAC - M/TB 4 Crown 
The Svhkh-Hbj Hold 
Veil Lhc. dcfagblful inwn siluufed 
nn the Riv^T Wee. rennwnud 
for ill Hxik/aaTU shops. 

Unspuih oxmu^'Siite. 
Cnralon and Hoe curoiv. 

’ Day break DJLB. 

£S6 per person 
uaul 1st April 
Tel: 01497 821 188 


Scotland 



■ CONSULT THE EXPERTS’ 1 

[Over 2.000 self-catering 
properties in all areas 
from luxury houses 10 
croft collages. 
Write or 
phone for 
^brochure: 


W 

30 Fredoick Sl 
E dinburgh EH2 2JR 




.fiSCUTLaHD 

the BOBUniS ... 

Super? s«L ; 
jit catcrin” 
nSfjiJ ci:, up;s i r> 

run! i* coam! 

jT Pi' *i , - ual? 

3^^01756 
790919 




ARGYU HOUDAY HOME In kfytlc 
sufTouidinga. Fully equipped + 
wood During store. Sips 6. Avea 
August Tat 01868844344. 

EDINBURGH FESTIVAL. Central 
flat In New Town. 3 dbl rms £700 
pw. Tel: 0131 557 1417. Also 
Gothic House. I m8B to Ctty Cen- 
tre. 2 du rms. £400 pw. Tel 0131 
337 487B. 


Norfolk 


* The A** 
IBLAKENEY HOTEL 

BLAKSKCT, SORIOLK 
Unique aod enried passion 
oreriootong National Trim 
Harbour. 60 hedroono. 

I bcncd indoor peat spa bath, 
sunai. mini gym A 
triBmrd/^incs rooms Relax, 
sail. waDu budwaich, pby 
golf, explore ihe Norfolk 
\illige*, mincmide k anas. 
rtUdmenkU Weekend Breaks 
-4. J 6f 7 Day Bttidoy 
ftir 1 krnrhnrr trlrphnuc 
01263 740797 


NORFOLK. Lorely old cottage, kft4- 
hc vlkaga, nr Blakeney coast CH. 
Rayburn. S * coL Avail Sept. 
(01223) 323496. 


The Peak District 


NATIONAL PARK. Lux 18th C cot- 
tage. daUghthd vlUaga, Weeps 6. 
Avaiabte fr 25 Jidy 01 298 872927 


Sussex 


SEDLESCOMBE. BrtckwBH Hotel. 
Battle. 1600 Tudor Manor. 2 mght 
brio CiOSp DB&B. 3rd nt accom 
free, pay £30 only for dinner & 
breoktasl Htd tfdoor pool. 3* 
RAC Rest award 91-97. 01424 
67Q2S3. 


West Country 


1 7THC THATCHED FARMHOUSE, 
sips 16. Log nre, C/H, Beutohd 6 
unspoilt Brochure (01460) 
241061 


Wales 


BRECON BEACONS. Over 100 s/c 
cottages soma sleep up to 30. 
Phone now lor special otters. 
01874 676446. 

Pembrokeshire cottage, water 
way view. Inn nearby. Brochure 
TeUOl 437) 632496 any time. 

N. WALES S/C COTTAGE. Sips & 6 
mDes Caernarfon. Lovely views 
Brochure (0116) 2912530. 

PEMBROKESHIRE AWARDED 5 
KEYS , QuaBty spacious bunga- 
low, sips 8. superbly equipped. 
60fl games room. 01437 541242 

N. WALES SNOWDONIA Coasttia 
Ueyn Peninsula. Coas t al and 
country cottages A farmhouses. 
Nefyn hofiday* 01758 720674 

PEMBROKESHIRE. Award winning 
seieetton ol quality, senstoly 
priced cottages. 01239 881297. 
Coast 6 Country Cottages. 

GOWER Idyllic 17c Farmhouse 
ansubn BAB £21.50. Mao dtonar. 
Lie bar. Spectacular views. Rid- 
ing, fishing. AA/RAC 01269 
59504a 

SNOWDONIA nr Bale. Period Con 
nr form. Fr £200 pw. Sips 4,‘S. 
FmnMos welc. Brochure .01341 
450236 

J- i;. 

Don't fcirget 

to mention^ 
y Hie /ndependenff^ 
Uwfaen replying g 
\xd adverts /= 


Yo rkshir e & The Dales 


YORKSHIRE DALES, Mores, coast, 
task a Lake Dtetrta. Over 200 s/c 
cottage*. Bftis. Brochure HaBday 
Cottages Yorkshire, Water St, 
Skipton BD23 1PB (01756) 
700872 

SUPERB COTTAGES ’tor* Dates. 
Nortfuanbria, Lakes. Peaks. 
Sykes Cottages maw 345700 
VORK Keworth Court Hotel. BAB 
from £25 pp. A la Carte breaks 
from £37 ID £43. 01904 425156 
DALES BEAUTIFUL RENOVATED 
atone bams, sip 4-IB. pels wel- 
come. brocfkrreoaoo 654309. 


^THE INDEPENDENT 


Fill your holiday cottage, 
villa or apartment vacancies. 





Last year over a quarter of a million Independent and 
Independent On Sunday readers stayed on holiday in a 
rented villa, flat or cottage. 

For only £4.70 per line or £8.22 per line if both Saturday and 
Sunday are booked (inc VAT), you can advertise your holiday home 
vacancies throughout the year. Your advertisement will appear in 
the Time Off section of The Independent on Saturday and/or the 
Travel Supplement of the independent On Sunday. 


TO BOOK YOUR ADVERTISEMENT 

Either call The Travel Team on 0171 293 2219 
Monday to Friday I Oam - 5pm. 
or e-mail us at mhull@independent.co.uk 
or fax us on 0171 293 3156 
or complete and return the coupon below to: 

The Travel Team, Classified Advertising, 

The independent. One Canada Square, Canary Wharf, London EI4 5DL 
and include your payment by cheque 
or Access/Visa/Amex/Diners Card 

N.B. Private advertisers om.y (two properties or less) 
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Insertion dates: 

Classed cation: 


I endose a cheque for L 


made payable to Newspaper Publishing Pic 

or debit my Access/Visa/Amex/Dinere account by L 

Card No: Expiry date 

Your Details 

Name — 


Address. 


Tb. No: Day_ 


„ Evening.. 


SlOlATURE- 


For further details 

please call The Travel Team on 0171 293 2219 

INDEPENDENT 

ON SUNDAY 
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On the coast near Malindi - where, despite the luxury hotels, the people remain at heart a fishing community 


James Strachan/Robert Harding Picture Library 


In Africa, there’s more to the wildlife than lions and leopards. Paula Hardy goes big-game fishi 


T hrough the binoculars we 
could see that The Alba- 
tross was flying a string 
of flags: three white and 
one black. Someone had 
caught a black marlin. 

Late afternoon has to be the 
most sociable time of day on the east 
African coast, especially in the deep 
sea fishing season. At 4pm, bored of 
the strain of relaxing, everyone 
gathers on the terrace to take tea 
and await the daily ritual of the re- 
turning fishing boats. 

Those coming in with a big game 
fish fly a series of coloured flags to 
signal their catch: white for more 
than 20kg, blue for marlin, black for 
black martin and a red cross on a 
white background for shark That day 
one of the anglers had been lucky. 

East Africa is perhaps better 
known for its safaris and savannahs 
than for deep-sea fishing, but there 
is more to the big-game scene than 
lions and leopards, and this variety, 
unseen and unheard, is infinitely 
more elusive and unpredictable. 

Rom the Great Barrier Reef in 
Australia to the Cabo San Luca on 
Mexico's Baja peninsula, anglers 
from all over the worid religiously trail 
in the wake of these migrating fish, 
and towards the end of the year they 


start flocking to Matindl hoping for 
that perfect catch. Once visited by the 
likes of Lady Delamere and Ernest 
Hemingway Malindi and its pro- 
tected marine park tie off the beat- 
en track 70 miles north of Mombasa, 
and although hotels up and down the 
coast provide every imaginable lux- 
ury the town and its people are still, 
at heart, a fishing community. 

There is nowhere more suitable 
to stay than Hemingway’s hotel, 
named after the great man himself. 
Throughout tell-tale signs only hint 
at the fanatical following that fish- 
ing inspires. Each day, the times of 
tides and the availability of boats are 
chalked up on boards in the entrance 
ball, while the main bar sports a var- 
iety of plaster casts and photographs 
that cannot fail to impress the novice 
(the Largest martin cast records an 
astounding weight of 1,0001b). If 
restaurants are more your scene you 
will not be disappointed, as each day 
a huge variety of fresh fish and Crus- 
tacea is served up in exotic local 
dishes, such as smoked sailfish, 
prawns piri piri and tuna fish curry. 

Haring been ensconced around 
the pool for several days watching 
the return of anglers, we felt it was 
high time to initiate ourselves into 
the mysterious art of deep-sea fish- 


ing Hesitant because of our almost 
total ignorance, we were finally per- 
suaded to make up our minds when 
a feflowhotd guest, Dan, and his son 
Adrian returned with an extra- 
ordinary catch of 24 yellow-finned 
tana. That was its we had to see what 
all the excitement was about 
Deciding on a fail day's fishing, I 
and two other eager but inept friends 


chartered a boat from one of the local 
skippers, and set out at the ungod- 
ly hour of 6.3Qam. Equipped with aB 
the benefits of advanced technology 

and with a top speed of 30 knots, The 
Albatross was certainty a boat to be 
proud of. In the centre of the deck, 
looking like something out of Jams, 
was the “fighting" chair, positioned 
on a swivel It came equipped with 


a gimbel for the rod, and a foot-rest 
against which you could brace your- 
self as you reeled in your line. 

Pishing rods had been secured all 
around the boat, and, threading the 
lines with expert stall, Kimathi, our 
wlreman, arranged the tangled 
spiders web into some sort of order 
as we made our way out to sea. 

The two lines suspended from the 


travel Facts 


Mt. Kenya 


100 miles 


Getting there: to Nairobi, 

British Airways flies from 
Gatwick, and Kenya Airways 
from Heathrow, every evening of 
the week. Discount fores are 
widely available, but the lowest 
prices normally involve a change 
of plane. There are also several 
charters each week to Mombasa. 
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Red tape: British passport 
holders must pay £35 for a visa, 
payable upon arrival in Kenya. 


Mombassa 
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Health: malaria and other 
diseases are prevalent in Kenya. 
Seek professional advice on 
precautions well in advance. 
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outriggers were shallow lines, and 
these trailed brightly coloured hires 
just below the surface of the water; 
to attract fee elusive sailfish. The 
other three lines trailing from the 
stem were weighted to. trawl fee 
water at a much lower depth - 
these were the tuna lines. 

When the time of reckoning fir 
naity came and one of the lines start- 
ed to stream away over the back of 
the boat, we were all so excited feat 
we rushed around panic-stricken, 
until Kimathi handed one of us the 
rod. When my turn came, I was sur- 
prised by how difficult it proved to 
be - it seemed to take for eveg and 
as every muscle in my arms ached 
from fee strain, I was convinced that 
my fish must be of whale-tike pro- 
portions. As it happens, it turned out 
to be a not-so-gigantic tuna. 

Despite the excitement of the 
fishing, the best experience of the day 
was when a sailfish exploded from the 
water, showing off all the grace and 
speed for which they are renowned. 
It was a beautiful sight a flash of sti- 
ver in the late-afternoon sun. 

Careful of these living treasures, 
Hemingway’s operates the largest 
tag-and -release scheme along the 
Kenyan coastline which helps to 
keep a tight control on the numbers 


. of fish caught Italso enables would- 
be fishermen to eqjoy these extra- 
arefinary fish in feeirnataral habitat 
w hile experiencing the excitement 
of big-game fishing in the most pol- 
itacally correct fashion possihle. 

Although we flew no flags on pur 
return, we still felt nnldty heroic 
bringing in our catch under fee* 
gaze of fee usual tea-time crowd. 
After our fish had been weigbed-in 
and chalked up on fee hotel black- 
board, it was fee chef’s turn. ' 

Descending from fee terrace, he 
offered us first choice of the catch 
and then set aboutprockfing each fish 
in turn before selecting the best for 
the evening meal The rest were 
parked up in cool boxes and whisked 
off to the market in Malindi 

With supper decided, we retired 
to the bar to stand our skipper a 
drink, and whiled away the rest of 
the afternoon by discussing the 
highs and lows of the day’s fishing, 
and before long we were stretching 
fee truth along with the best of them. 

That is the fanny thing about fisfr- 
tag. Even if you do not get a single 
bite all day, the limitless possibilities 
secreted away beneath the surface 
of the ocean keep your stories well 
fuelled, and keep you going back for 
more. And I, for one, was hooked. 
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The great white hunter carries a camera 



Safari camps, coral reefs, exotic markets - is this the reality of tourism in Kenya? David Evans looks behind the romance 


THE WARNING sign at the Shel- 
ley Beach Hotel said it all: “Be- 
ware foiling coconuts". Whether 
anyone took any notice, lazing 
as they were beside fee pool be- 
neath the lush palms overlook- 
ing the Indian Ocean, was 
another matter 

This was tropical paradise. 
East Kenyan style. Aheactymix 
of post British and Portuguese 
colonialism, exotic spice mar- 
kets, safari treks, Arab dhows, 
Maasai warriors, coral reefs 


and vast tracts erf virgin white 
sands. AH just a 12-hour Bight 
from Gatwick 

In the Shelley’s restaurant, 
another notice was a reminder 
of more halcyon times - of 
Fifties British manners. Men- 
folk, it politely requested, should 
“dress formally" for dinner: Ybt 
by the pool En glish youths 
sporting tattoos and Bermuda 
shorts are the norm, refugees 
perhaps from Benidorm. 

Here, certain standards 


were still expected, irrespec- 
tive of toe fart that a week’s all- 
in package cost £600 or less 
and that the hotel's potent 
Kenyan beer was free, as was 
virtually every other drink, 
along with the barbecued del- 
icacies of zebra, impala and os- 
trich meat 

Yet today it is paradise with 
a social price, too. The average 
Kenyan wage, when there is 
wort; is roughly one-eighth of 
a British wage. Poverty is wide- 


spread. Literally across the 
road from Mombasa's gentri- 
fied vortex that is the Shelley 
Beach Hotel is a typical African 
village housing some 2,000 im- 
poverished tribe folk, whose 
homes are without electricity or 
water and where children run 
barefoot amid fee goats and 
chickens. 

Britain may have granted in- 
dependence to the then presi- 
dent Jomo Kenyatta in 1963, 
but there is still an air of pa- 


You wouldn’t eat half-baked 
moussaka. So why buy 
half-baked travel insurance? 
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tronistag colonialism about 
touring mud huts and dis- 
pensing largesse - cough 
sweets, pencils and other trin- 
kets ~ to groups of often mal- 
nourished, yet ever-laughing, 
children. It is a form of invert- 
ed corruption, although it has 
to be compared with fee cor- 
ruption endemic in Kenyan 
politics. When Mr Kenyatta 
died in 1978 he was reputedly 
one of the worid’s richest men. 
Arap Mol his replacement, 
has undoubtedly brought some 
stability to a country of 40 or 
more competing tribes - and 
stability is a rare commodity in 
Africa. 

But, as the January elec- 
tions demonstrated, it is not 
without allegations of vote-rig- 
gtag and human rights abuses. 
Mol too, has a palatial holiday 
palace overlooking nearby 
Mombasa harbour. No photo- 
graphy allowed, of course, even 
by tourists. Visitors to Kenya, 
though, are little troubled by af- 
fairs of high state. More irk- 
some is the constant pitching 


by beach boys - local youths 
who live off the fruits of the 
sea and, better still off tourists. 

Prom dawn to toe glowing or- 
ange of dusk they monitor the 
movements of overseas visi- 
tors, waiting to sell them sou- 
venirs. No currency left? No 
problem. Barter with your shirt 
or shoes, “What have you got, 
my friend?" demand the youths 
persistently. More worrying are 
the occasional muggings: 
"Don't wear jewellery or cany 
expensive belongings outside 
the hotel camp," was the stan- 
dard advice. To go on safari - in- 
volving long, hot, dusty treks 
across country in open-top 
“dor-mobiles" is almost de 
rigueur among visitors. Here, it 
is much the same story. “Have 
you ary currency?" enquired 
one enterprising local resident , 
at a pit stop, adding: “I give you 1 
good rate." Flailing that, he 
asked: "Do you have any label 
clothes?” 

At the remote safari camps 
patrolled by elephants and 
lions, there is a faint air of sur- 


realism bordering on the ridicu- 
lous in that now instead of 
sporting a 1 2-bore shotgun, 
your average tourist totes a 
motorised Canon camera. 

“And how is the ‘Great White 
Hunter* tonight?" inquired my 
Swahili waiter that evening at 
the safari lodge, spotting my 
cheap, 35mm Instamatic. His 
remark, I thought, was not 
without a hint of sarcasm, 
though perhaps I was being 
over-sensitive. Outside, the 
ubiquitous mosquitoes seemed 
to hum equal insouciance. Per- 
haps we deserved it 

Back at the Shelley, where 
deadly green mamba snakes 
vied with flame-ducking limbo 
dancers as the night's enter- 
tainment, the ever-polite bell 


boys similarly vied for pat- 
ronage: if you can’t give a tip 

then a few cast-off togs will as 

even be cheerfulty accepted. 

Kenya, post-British colo- 
nialism, is a nation struggling 
to find- a niche in modern 



uz seizing on the 
value of tourism. Yq T fee visi- 
tox; though, is it worth fee ef- 
fqrt .:, No - K you expect a 
sanitised holiday or a return to 
fee colonial Fifties. Definitely 

yes ifyou like safari adventure 

***** explorations 
and fee innate sense of hang- 
mg loose that is Kenya. 

Ob - and take lots of pens 
(they are also handy for bar- 
tering), and some candles for 
the regular power blackouts. : 
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Decadence 

and delirium 
the Cajun way 

New Orleans’ heady mix of street iife 


and sensuality makes it the pleasure 
capital of the US. By James Hampton 


THE WOMAN at the local tourist 
office gave it to me straight 
“New Orleans is not noted for 
its morality,' 1 she confided with 
a wicked grin. It may not be. but 
it is all the better for 1 Lis there 
another city in the world so 
unashamedly devoted to 
hedonism? As visitors and 
locals have over the centuries 
lost themselves in a swamp of 
merriment, music and 
munching. New Orleans has 
gained itself the appropriate 
nickname of “The Big Easy". 

To wander around the 
French Quarter, day or night, is 
to enter a modern-day 
pleasure-dome. In particular. 
Bourbon Street - named after 
the French dynasty but it could 
as easOy apply to the drink of 
choice - has more buzz than a 
chainsaw factory. 

Sensory overload threatens 
with the assault of sights, 
sounds and smells. Strolling 
down the thoroughfare is like 
being at a world music 
convention,' every other building 
is a bar resounding to a 
different kind of beat: Cajun, 
zydeco, Dixieland, rock'n'roll, 
Irish, R&B or honky-tonk. 

Young boys attach steel 
plates to the soles of their state- 
of-the-art trainers and tap their 
way to mountains of small 
change. A banjo-player in an 
elongated, multi-coloured top- 
hat 'traditional local dress), 
picks out what sounds like the 
greatest hits from Deliverance 
and punters throw dollar bills 
for his knickerbocker-dad dog 
to collect 

The sound of a lone 
trumpeter running through As 
Time Goes By wafts up from - 
the nearby Mississippi 
waterfront Mime artists 
imitate statues. It is one big ." 
street party. 

The area throbs with tall 
tales of pirates and ghosts and a 
most un-American sense of 
history. Voodoo shops sell items 
like “follow me drops" and 
‘•courting powder", their walls 
plastered with creepy masks, 
skeletons and notices asking 
tourists to respect the culture 
and not take photos. But they - 
along with the myriad strip- 
dubs, stores selling penis- 
shaped pasta and transvestite 
bars - only add to an experience 
as rich as the local gumbo. 

lb get a little peace and 
quiet, stroll around the 
gorgeous French Quarter. The 
rectangular grid of streets was 
designed in 1718 by a French 
engineer, Adrien de Fauger, and 
has been left largely untouched. 
The elegant buildings have 
intricate filigree ironwork 
balconies, overflowing with 
greenery and delightfully 
concealed courtyards. 

The Garden District, just a 
short ride away on the world's 
oldest continually operating 
street-can exudes a stately 
atmosphere, no doubt 


cultivated in the last century 
when sugar-rich New Orleans 
was the wealthiest city in the 
US. The impression of opulence 
is maintained by the fleets of 
stretoh-limos that line the 
streets. The ante-bellum 
mansions are built in a style 
known as “Greek Revival", and 
boast more columns than 
Mount Olympus. The houses, 
surrounded by wrought-iron 
fences, mature magnolias and 
azaleas, are impressive. 

The city's cemeteries - 
memorably showcased in Easy 
Rider - are also worth a visit 
Known as “Cities of the Dead", 
they contain only above-ground 
tombs. The authorities in the 
early 1700s tried burying the 
dead underground, but as New 
Orleans is some five feet below 
sea-level - and kept dry only 
thanks to an elaborate pumping 
system - the graves just filled 
with water and the corpses 
floated away. 

The stone mausoleums now 
act as natural crematoriums. In 
the mid-summer heat, the 
bodies contained within 
spontaneously combust After a 
year and a day, the municipality 
opens the crypts, sweeps the 
remains to the back and places 
another body within. 

The flipside of the city’s 
vibrancy is violence. Horror 
stories tell of tourists being 
robbed in the cemeteries by 
muggers posing as graveside 
mourners. Even more 
shockingly, local urban legend 
has it that visitors can be 
grabbed out of a crowd and 
doped, only to wake up later in 
a bath of ice with a note pinned 
to the chest saying: “Dial 911. 
One of your kidneys has been 
removed." 

That said, staying within the 
tourist areas and seeking safety 
in numbers, the only danger we 
experienced was overdosing on 
an indigestible combination of 
knockout drinks, deep-fried food 
and saccharine Southern 
hospitality. 

It is not a calming place to 
be. New Orleans famously 
never sleeps - there are no 
licensing laws - and a hotel 
room on Bourbon Street is as 
quiet as a rave. 

However, a few intense, 
pleasure-seeking days should 
be sufficient to show you just 
why New Orleans is known as 
“The City That Care Forgot". 

There are no direct flights from 
the UK to New Orleans and, 
because it is high season, fares 
are not cheap. Quest 
Worldwide 10181-546 6000) has 
a mid-week Jure on 
Continental via Houston for 
£541 including tax, and 
Travelbag (01420 8S3S0 ) has a 
mid-week fare on United for 
£609 including tax. Weekend 
fares are likely to be higher but 
adjures will come down in 
September 
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Orlando - land of theme parks and expensive summer flights 
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Variations on a theme 

How do you make a visit to Florida’s theme SSlTJSSSSSiSSSS 
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The Big Easy: New Orleans will put a spell on yon 


I t does not take a parent 
long to work out that a num- 
ber of coincidences turn up 
when planning holidays. Re- 
markably flights to Orlando, 
in Florida, magically esca- 
late in price around school holidays. 
So do package holidays and hotels. 

Under juvenile pressure to ex- 
perience the Florida attractions, I 
decided to try a roundabout and 
cheaper route, partly because the 
prospect of several days in theme- 
park world was a bit grim. It is a 
happy fact that a credit card and a 
telephone make paganising a holi- 
day in the US ludicrously easy. 

I started with the Unofficial 
Gidde to Wad Disney World (by Bob 
Sehlingeq Macmillan USA ISBN 
0028606639, about £9.99 in the UK). 
This useful book not only provides 
detailed commentaries on rides at 
most of the theme parks in the Or- 
lando area, but also gives a graph 
of visitor attendance. 

According to this book, the week 
that falls 23 weeks before Christmas 
is the one when fewest people 
crowd the theme parks. So we 
picked that one. even though it 
meant taking the children out of 
school early. It is not ideal but we 
have a large family and the monu- 
mental cost difference makes it an 
inevitable solution. 

My wife, who is a teacher, was un- 
able to come at that crucial time of 
year so she stayed at home with our 
two youngest children, who had 
already been theme-parked in 
California. 

Next the flight I flew with my 
two eldest sons ill and 10) to At- 
lanta from Gatwick on British Air- 
ways. Total cost for the three of us 
was £618, a lot cheaper than flying 
direct into Orlando. The downside 
was the 450-mile drive into Florida. 

In fact that journey was tremen- 
dous. Driving that far in Britain is 
grim, but in the US 450 miles is no 
worse than 100 miles here. Having 
picked up a Hertz car iprebooked 
and prepaid in the UK) at Atlanta's 
Hartford International Airport, we 
stayed a night in an Econo Ledge 
motel at Atlanta and set out first 
thing on Interstate 75 for Macon, 
Georgia, a well-preserved ante- 
bellum town about 70 miles to the 
south east. 

Macon meant a visit to the Hay 
House, a magnificent residence 
with original slave quarters and 
hideous late-19Lh -century decor. 
The Confederate government 
stored their gold here during the 
Civil War. 

From Macon the 1-75 was never 


empty, but it was completely devoid 
of the congestion we had had to fight 
through on the M25 to Gatwick 
Gradually ttie farmland gave way to 
tropical scenery - enormous views 
across lush green vegetation and a 
shimmering blue sky. 

Crossing the state line is like 
passing into paradise. We pulled up 
at the Visitors’ Center just over the 
line to he treated to free citrus 
drinks and acres of discount vouch- 
ers. That night we stopped at an 
Econo Lodge motel in Lake City, 
Florida, and in the morning woke to 
a crisp, sharp, misty dawn. 

Leaving 1-75 soon after Ocala we 
took the Florida TUrnpike south east 
to Orlando. By now vast posters of 
the Tenninator at Universal Studios 
had us almost witless with excite- 
ment It is remarkable how the 
gradual approach was really mak- 
ing the journey seem like an 
achievement 

We reached Gatorland in Orlan- 
do by 11am. This is a slightly 
macabre entertainment where 
alligators coast around in pools 
and their babies clamber over each 
other in tanks. 

The 'gators looked content 
enough, but then they hadn't visit- 


ed the shop where it became un- 
comfortably clear what happens to 
them. Any doubts are dispelled by 
the restaurant which serves various 
’gator dishes. 

Itwasn'tfar to our hotel, the Best 
Western, in Kissimmee, near Or- 
lando, which I had booked months 
before simply by looking through 
brochures in travel agencies to find 
one suitable for children. We ended 
upwitoaground-floerroomwitothe 
usual television, fridge and bath- 
room. It is a modest but perfectly 
functional establishment with a 
restaurant and pools. 

The first major trip was east to 
Cape Canaveral. Elver since I was 
a child the prospect of seeing this 
amazing {dace, miles out among the 
lagoons and islands of eastern Flori- 
da, had filled roe with awe. Out in 
the g rasslan ds the launch pads sit 
like vast ancient mon uments, miles 
apart and stretching for more miles 
along the coast 

We took the coach ride out to Pad 
S9a where the Shuttle Atlantis was 
waiting to be Launched. On the way 
we passed the colossal Vehicle 
Assembly Budding, which would 
house several cathedrals and a 
couple of pyramids, should anyone 


Travel Facts 


fancy using it for that The children 
were thrilled by the monumental! tv 
of it all 

As for the theme parks- well, you 
have beard it all before. But in the 
week we had picked we waited 
hartffy a moment At Disney MGM 
the boys had been on Star Thins (the 
Star Wars ride) three times before 
it was 10am and for the rest of the 
day we piled in and out of every ride 
there was. 

The odd thing was that MGM, 
and ail the other theme parks, 
appeared to be full, so how anyone 
copes with the place on the “full" 
weeks, I cannot imagine. 

It is a miracle that an entertain- 
ment such as Muppet 3-D Vision 
manages to be completely vacuous, 
totally inoffensive and utterly com- 
pelling all at the same time. 

At Disney’s Magic Kingdom, 
Alien Encounter involves an in- 
sane demonstration of teleportation. 
Naturally it all goes horribly wrong 
and a vile alien which looks like a 
12ft cockroach appears. Lights go 
out and panicky (recorded) scream- 
ing indicates that the alien has es- 
caped. A nose of scampering leaves 
every guest in no doubt that the 
alien is behind him or her. This con- 


GETONG THERE: partly 
because Laker Airways stopped 
flying from Gatwick to Florida 
earlier this year, plane seats to 
the Sunshine State are scarce. 
British Airways (0345 222111) 
and Virgin Atlantic (01293 
747747) fly non-stop from 
Heathrow to Miami and Gatwick 
to Orlando; American Airlines 
(0345 789789) operates from 
Heathrow and Gatwick to 
Miami The lowest fares are 
likely to be available through 
discount agents. Connections 
from other UK airports to 
assorted US cities are widely 
available. The low-cost route to 
Orlando on Icelandair from 
Heathrow or Glasgow via 
Reykjavik, sold through 
agents such as Airline Network 


(0800 727747) is excellent 
value but heavily booked this 
summer In addition to these 
scheduled services, there are 
plenty of charters from 
Gatwick, Manchester and 
other UK airports to Sanford, 
north of Orlando. 

Getting around: renting a car 
is most sensibly done in 
advance, at an all-inclusive rate, 
through a travel agent. The best 
plan is to book a sub-compact 
car and resist all invitations to 
pay for an upgrade - you will 
probably get one anyway. 

Accommodation: Econo Lodges 
can be booked in the UK through 
Choice Hotels International on 
0800 444444; Best Western hotels 


can be booked in the UK on 
0800 393130. 

More information: the United 
States no longer has a tourist 
office in London, so start by 
calling the Florida Tourism 
Information Service (a premium 
rate number; 0891 600555). Ftor 
more specific information try the 
following: Miami <01444250048); 
the Florida Keys (01564 794555); 
Palm Beach (0181-681 7762); 
Marco Island (0800 891411); 
Naples <0800 962122); Orlando 
<0891 600220); St Petersburg/ 
Clearwater (0181-651 4742), and 
Kissimmee (0171-630 1105). To 
pronounce Kissimmee, treat the 
first syllable as a “ker" and 
stress the second; Ker-SIM-ee 
should do the trick. 


elusion is confirmed by a blast of hot 
air and a spray of cold water on the 
back of the neck 

Laugh? I was laughing and 
screaming at the same time, which 
was no mean feat 
But the climax was the Termi- 
nator 3-D acperience at Universal. 
It was quite simply the most en- 
tertaining 15 minutes of my adult 
life, and the kids were left hoarse 
with screaming and excitement 
The downside to our little 
scheme started showing three days - 
before we were due to head back to 
Atlanta. It started getting very very 
cold. An expected front was pump- 
ing down across the US and it was 
snowing in the Florida panhandle. 

We left a day early and drove up 
Florida's east coast along 1-95 to 
dodge the approaching front and 
cross back into Georgia to spend a 
night in Savannah. 

Savannah is supposed to be a real 
Tjurty" place but as we were sliced 
in two when we got out of the car it 
was an attraction we were able to 
live without I have never exper- 
ienced such bone-cracking cold. 

The front passed over during the 
night and we woke to a crystal-clear 
morning. The drive west to Atlanta 
along 1-16 and 1-75 was straight- 
forward but the utter stillness, the 
burning sun and chilled air created 
mirages on the Interstates. 

Near Macon once more, we took 
a look at the Ocmulgee National 
Monument which is a healthy re- 
minder to our European pompos- 
ities that there was life in North 
America before we arrived. This was 
a centre of the Mississippian cul- 
ture. which fanned and built tem- 
ple chambers in large artificial 
mounds at the same time as the 
Anglo-Saxons were scuttling away 
from William the Conqueror. In the 
17th century it became a trading 
post where Creek Indians dealt 
with the English. 

The extra day gave us a chance 
to explore Atlanta before flying 
home. At street level almost every- 
one was black and poor. Then we 
took the lift down to “Atlanta 
Underground". 

Magically, everyone in the under- 
ground heated shopping mall was 
white (except some shop assis- 
tants) and affluent The boys were 
transfixed, and horrified. 

We arrived at the airport early 
and took refuge in the controlled, 
dean environment It took quite a 
lot of toe edge off the trip, but at least 
you could say that our holiday in 
theme-park Florida had also been 
an education. 
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want to learn about tbe 
^wid, educate yourself, have a 
■:T ' j time, but still be home for tea. 
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the place to go. Bringing to 
history ofthe planet, are four 
exhibitions: “From the 
beginning"; ■‘Earth’s treasury"; 
^jjjth today” and “Earth Lab’ 1 . 

- These tell the Earth's story, 
frying with the big bang and the 
ffth of the universe and 
through the vast 


expanse of geological time with 
the use of ultraviolet graphics, a 
giant eggtimez; a crystal ball and 
mirror reflections into eternity. 
On the way. you will come across 
a rare duster of crystallised 
cubic crystals of gold from 
Australia; a piece of Alexandrite 
named after the Tsar of Russia, 
which shows the two colours of 
Lmoerial Russia - green and deep 
red depending on whethw* it is m 
natural or artificial tight; fine 
crystals of emerald from 


Colombia; a 4^60-milIion-year-old 
meteorite that landed in Allende, 
Mexico, which is studded with 
interstellar diamonds containing 
gases from stars that were 
around before our solar system 
even existed; and rock from the 
Moon and Mars. 

At the end of the galleries, you 
get a glimpse into the future and 
what it may bold for the planet - 
including toe difficult and topical 
issue of how we are going to cope 
with the empty water bottles, 


fizzy drinks cans and other waste 
products that we are all busily 
creating as a legacy for the next 
generation. 

Natural History Museum, 
Cromwell Road, South Kensing- 
ton. London (0171-93$ 9)23). Open 
10am-5.50pm Mon-Sat, 11 am- 
560pm Sun. £6 adults, £3 children 
5-17, under-jives five, conces- 
sions £320. Family tickets £16. 

Sue Wheat 


New warnings about Greece 
published this week by the US 
State Department 

CRIME AGAINST tourists fpurse- 
snatehings. pickpocketing) 
appears to be on toe rise at 
popular tourist rites and on 
crowded public transport 
particularly in Athens. Hie usual 
safety precautions taken when in 
any urban area ought to be 
practised during a visit to 
Greece. 


Strikes in the transport sector 
(national airline, city bus lines, 
and taxis) occur with some 
frequency. Most are announced 
in advance and are usually of 
short duration. 

Visitors to Greece must be 
prepared to drive defensively. 
Heavy traffic and highway 
inadequacies pose hazards, 
especially at night Take extreme 
care when riding a motorbike, 
Penalties for possession, use, 
and trafficking in illegal drugs 


are strict; convicted offenders 
can expect jail sentences and 
fines. Those arrested may spend 
up to 18 months in pre-trial 
confinement 
Removing antiquities, 
including rocks, from any 
archaeological sites in the 
country, is forbidden. 

Tb subscribe to State Department 
briefings, send an e-mail contain- 
ing die word 'subscribe' to travel- 
adoisories-request^ stolaf.edu 
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India’s Sonepur 


Mela is more than 
a religious festival 


- it’s the largest 


livestock fair in 


the world. By 


Chris Caldicott 


T he trouble with India," said Mr 
Sharma, Is that (hose without 
weight are always trying to 
throw weight around.” These 
were his opening words as I 
took my reserved seat on the overnight 
train to Patna. 

They were a vague reference to the vol- 
uble chaos minutes before a train depar- 
ture anywhere in India, as argument about 
ownership of seats and placement of lug- 
gage becomes animated. 

Soon after the train glided out of New 
Delhi station, Mr Sharma and a conduc- 
tor became engaged in an altercation 
concerning the former’s sizeable trunk 
which, placed next to his seat, was block- 
ing the gangway. At a point where they both 
seemed dose to physical violence, Mr Shar- 
ma turned to me and in polite Eng- 
lish declared: “This fellow is such a 
weightless man and T am telling him in no 
uncertain terms to bugger off. 1 ' Some 
armed railway police arrived and imme- 
diately sided with the conductor. Mr Shar- 
ma, defeated, dragged his trunk to the end 
of the carriage. When he returned to his 
seat I suggested that the annex! police 
seemed to have plenty of weight to throw 
around. “They are indeed fish from a very 
different kettle,” he agreed. 

Patna is the capital of Bihar; one of 
India's poorest, most densely crowded and 
unloved states. As a wealthy Punjabi busi- 
nessman, Mr Sharma had a fear and 
loathing of the place. As night fell he 
warned that deep would be foolish, and said 
that our only chance of surviving a jour- 
ney through Bihar at night was extreme 
vigilance. His tales of armed gangs of da- 
coits roaming the countryside, robbing 
whole trains and buses, unafraid of the po- 
lice, who themselves were corrupt, did not 
encourage easy sleep. 

SUB,! bad good reason far being in Patoa. 

I was en route to the annual Sonepur Mela, 
the biggest event in the Bihar calendar, the 
largest livestock fair in the world, which at- 
tracts miBMHistrfpil^Tms and trEK3ers.Thdr 
main pinpose is to celebrate the divine in- 
tervention of Lord Krishna who, in Hindu 
mythology, arrived here to slay a crocodile 
that was attacking an elephant 
Today elephants are the centrepiece of 
the livestock fait; despite being vastly out- 
numbered by horses, cattle and people. The 
100 or so What turn up to be sold enjoy regal 
status. The sellers occupy the choicest 
spots of the fair; among the shaded avenues 
of the biggest trees closest to the river These 
encampments often have an air of feudal 
grandeur They are guarded by gun toting 
men, populated by proud mahouts and 
thefrl^ assistants in ra^edtoiiKioths, and 
overseen by portly zamindars who, as 
wealthy landlords, can deal in the sort of 
sums for which elephants change hands. 
These figures can easily exceed £10,000. 
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Above, Sonepur Mela Bihar; below, an elephant in Haathi Basaar being decorated for selling 


Such highly priced goods require not 
only serious guarding but also a consid- 
erable amount of pampering. Elephants 
love to be pampered. Apart from almost 
constant feeding, each animal needs to be 
scrubbed, decorated and given daily 
treats. 

The treats of jaggery, a raw sugar 
fudge, are greedily consumed, often as 
bribes to encourage co-operation. And 
good behaviour is very important Ma- 
nipulating a 10-ton beast, capable of acci- 
dental bodily harm to anyone getting too 
dose, requires skill This challenge is at 
its most demanding on the morning fol- 


lowing the frill moon, when the spiritual 
festivities are at their height 

To pay correct homage the pilgrims are 
required to immerse themselves in (he Gan- 
dak, then to change into fresh clothes and 
carry a vessd of river water up to the temple 
in Sonepur village. The scale on which this 
happens does not allow much room for 
dozens of elephants who, oblivious to divine 
merit, are as eager as ever for a long cool- 
ing drink and a cleansing frolic in the same 
shallow water most convenient for ritual 
bathing. Space has to be found. 

A flimsy-looking bamboo structure is 
erected in an attempt to define an area re- 
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7 Scholars one meets 
time and time and time 
again in centre of 
Carlisle (8) 

9 Cause to argue (6) 

10 Bit if pique around fol- 
lowing quarrel? (41 

11 Localcustom cherished 
by home worker (10) 

12 A pupil's put in cereal- 
the wrong way to make 
a cate (6) 

14 Local authority? Seme- 
times (8) 

15 Bribe from tiresome in- 
dividual almost accept- 
ed by star (6) 

17 Ttee found in waste 
land around Missouri 
( 6 ) 

20 HoplessW' lost dear? 
You need a guiding light 
( 8 ) 

22 It’s wise to follow the 
same medication 
regime t'6) 

23 Creativity evident in de- 
signer frames? (7,3) 

24 Taunt reflecting ele- 
ments of incorrigible 
bigotry (4) 

25 Stick to line in pale 
colour (6) 

26 Establishment associat- 
ed with Latin American 
stock market (8 ) 


Bush is one growing 
wild around Cape, yield- 
ing bright flower (8) 
Bank official accepts 
Euro (4) 

Artist requiring support 
for arm - it has some 


point (6) 
Rabbit fe 


4 Rabbit featured in legal 
proceedings in court (8) 

5 Gasp when eccentric 
person enters in breech- 
es (10) 

6 Commander (Royal 
Navy) monarch's put to 
a difficult position (6) 

8 Draw inspiration from 
miraculous healing, for 
the most part (6) 

13 Fbr shortening, use 
mange? (10) 

16 Subject to value-judge- 
ment? (8) 

18 General factotum dis- 


served for the elephants’ ablutions. De- 
spite a general capacity for tolerance 
and good nature, occasionally an ele- 
phant has enough of good behaviour A 
young bull, possibly unimpressed with his 
jaggery ration, broke through the bamboo 
with a splitting crack and made a bid for 
freedom. Fbr the next hour; to the great 
amusement of the crowd and the embar- 
rassment of the mahouts punting furiously 
up and down the river in a little boat, the 
miscreant escaped capture with a series 
of evasive moves as dexterous as those of 
a synchronised swimmer Each victorious 
dodge was celebrated with a raised trunk 
and defiant trumpeting. Merriftilly, such 
behaviour is rare on land, where an out- 
of-control elephant could mow down pil- 
grims on a devastating scale. Any hint of 
elephant ill temper still causes a panicked 
surge of humanity. 

Surging humanity is very much part of 
the day at the Sonepur temple. As they ar- 
rive up from the Gandak, pflgrims are seg- 
regated by sex, then moved through a 
series of pens closer and closer to the 
temple doors. The pens are separated by 
tree-trunk-size logs that the guards raise 
to allow controlled passage of the excited 
multitudes -whose volume of religious fer- 
vour reaches a dimax as their turn comes 
to stream into the inner sanctum. Once in- 


side they fight forward in. a merciless , 
scramble. The longjourney through Bihag- 
the long night of prayer; toe near-imposr 
sible logistics of bathing and changing the 
hours of <fisoomfort and waiting in the pens 
-all for this (me moment 

Meanwhile, the sideshows at Sonepur 
Mela provide light relief Fine horses are 
galloped along dust tracks through the 
splintered sunlight among the trees; The 
ride's look like characters from the Arabian 
Nights, with their twirling moustaches 
and colourfid bandannas. There are stalls 
selling singing birds, tropical plants, pyra- 
mids of spices and coloured powders, pots 
and pans, intriguing kitchen implements, 
hand-made toys and serious agricultural 
machin ery 

There is also raunchy night-life, dis- 
torted. loud film music and misebievous- 
sounding anno unc ements to lure men. fato 
marquees offering the dubious pleasures 
of “Bombay style go-go girls”. 

I never saw anysagn of drunken violence, 
or inti m idating gangs of disaffected you tli. 

In fact I was unaware of any danger beyond 
the dare-devil motorcycle shows, which 
were truly alarming. The most sufferingl 
saw was self-inflicted, by hoty men lying on 
beds of thorn bushes hoping to attract spon- 
sorship from passers-by. Being a foreign 
touristat Sonepur Mela is still a novelty and 
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a privilege. Despite the reputation of Bitett; . 
I found no fear; only hospitality, smilesabd - 
polite intrigue. Mr Sharma's warnings 
seemed quite out of place here, although 
I am sure they were well meant. Yfetit is 
posable that the Mela crown k: had simply 
left their troubles of everyday life fa sus- 
pension, and just allowed tiiemselves to be- 
come lostin the fim of the faitlknow IffiA 
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Fact file 




mortal remains? (8) 

19 Rons into attractive gal 
giving lecture (6) 

21 Issue people have left 
alone lately? (6) 

22 Tate off haled Conserv- 
ative leader in burlesque 
(6) 

24 Single expected to be 
cut — song from The 
Minstrels (4> 


When to go: start 
planning now for an 
autumn trip to India. The 
next Sonepur Mela festival 
and livestock fair starts on 
the full moon around 4 
November. 
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The first five correct solutions to this week’s puzzle opened next Thnrs- 
recerchapflaeksdciniterf. Answers »nd wowsers* names wfll to pob- 
Eshed next SatsnhjL Send solutions ro Sattnday Crossword. K (X Bax 4018, 
The Independent. 1 Canada Stpart, Canary Wharf. London E 14 5BL Pfetse 
os* tbe «« Bomber and postcode and jjw your own postcode. Last week’s 
winners: R FdL. Wirrat J Williams, London W9; M Smith, Carnforth; S 
Wallace, Bristol; J Williams, Shrrwsfmi* 


Getting there: there are 
plenty of cheap fares to 
choose from on indirect 
routes to Delhi Fbr non- 
stop flights. Welcome Travel 
(0171-439 3627) has 
reasonable fares from 
Heathrow on Air India. 

From Delhi, there are 
good train connections to 
Patna. The journey takes 
about 12 hours. Flights 
there are inexpensive, 
some are as little as £60. 
Seats on planes are easy to 
reserve (so few people 
want to go there) but rail 
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the holiest of Sikh shrines). 

But if your time is. short . 
you can continue st raigh t- • 
from Patna to the Mela area 
by taxi (Erectly from the 
Station or airport. And 
before you set off; bear in 
mind that the tan fares are 
highly negotiable. 
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bookings tend to more 
difficult. Despite its 
reputation, Patna has some 
distinct charms (an 18th- 
century British-built 
warehouse, the Golghar, an 
excellent if somewhat 
crumbling museum as well 
as the Har Mandir, one of 


Accommodation: to Patna 
itself, the Hotel Maurya 

Patna has rooms in the 
region of £40 per night ' 
These offer such luxuries as 
air-conditioning and a 
swtioming-pool, but 
there are many other 
cheaper places. 

Meanwhile, ■ 

accommodation on the Mela 
site is provided hy the 

Goverr unent of Bihar ' 

DepartmentofTburiSttLin 

large, colonfat-styte tents. 


.Every effort is made to. y-« ' 

guests fed wdeom*^ 
There are private ouMori? ' - 
showers and flush toilets - 
behind each tent, whfle 

rnside there are mosquito " ■ • 
nets and bedroom furniture. 

And there are added extras 
such as little front gardens 

complete with plastic pot ' ' ’ 
plants and easy chairs. Good ‘ 
meals are available at the - - 

. ate, and there’s even a. \ 

securi ty gnard. The torHfe V\ 
*** surprisingly. low-you - 
wn book through the tourist 
rtBee at Hotel Kautflya - 
^inBeerCfoandPatd' 
Road, Patna. 
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More information: contact 
toe Indian Government • L 
Tourist Office, 7 Cork 
Street, London WIX2LN ' 
f017l-437 3677>; - 
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light at the end of the tunnel 
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fc'ii MMhere is little social stigma 

lattached to living togeth- 
m er outside marriage these 
* I days. But unmarried cou- 
> . ‘ pies are still financially 
£ | "J discriminated against on eveiything 
fv- •?-# j from property to pensions. 

^ r^:-V English law recognises marriage 

£ , L+kgg: =-- ^ /as a special state, and gives married 

7 ; ' sPj V couples a whole range of tax breaks 

^ :V 3 and legal rights as a result And yet 

r j a couple can live together unmarried 

v** ■ for 20 years, raise a happy family, and 

” ‘ ‘Aj.ii -in Ibe eyes of tlie law - remain lit- 

4 tie more than flatmates. 
jf, C\Vii It is the economically weaker 
'X : ,y\ partnerm an unmarried couple who 

L ' - tel suffers. In practice, this is almost al- 

4" > - : pi ways the wornam Unmarried women 

* ; have fewer property and pension 

1 rights than their married counter- 
parts, and are often left high and cby 
when their partner dies. 

Anna Rowland of The Law Soci- 
ety says: “You can make provisions 
for all these things if you're livingto- 
gethenbutypuhavetogooutofyour 
tff way to doit Ifyou dent,then you have 
veiy few rights." 

It is often when the couple splits 
up that problems arise. The most 
valuable item shared by the couple 
is usually the house where they 
have lived. In the case of a married 

, _ couple. thehousewiDbe thrown into 

a central pod of assets, which is then 

5 'Sfl shared out between husband and 

■ S wife, either by agreement or as the 

'•/ ; : >J courts dictate. 

- 1* * =" ’ ; Xf* ’ -/> But where an unmarried couple 
• : v. is involved, the first assumption is 

’’ “ 7 ;i that the house belongs entirely to 

rv 1 whoever’s name is on the deeds. The 

:-j 1 other partner will get a share of its 

X . . t . - . I : , p * h value onlyifhe or she can prove they 

| j made a very substantial contribution 
c - to its cost of purchase or upkeep. 
— -» Rowland says: “It would have to 

~t-' u-:~ be dear evidence of a major finan- 

rial ranhihriinn to the property If the 
^>^)j couple bad a huge refurbishment and 

1aSgfc& |p Sfl | it came to £30,000 and you paid for it. 

that would be taken into account. But 
a bit of paying the triDs here and there 
-v . t j: won’t do it" The answer here may be 

; * to ensure {hat the house you share 

^ is heM in joint names. 

_• ” 7 The next biggest item to consid- 

;.y er is the main breadwinner’s pension 

F ’ ^ fund. Pensions which offer depen- 

- 7 ’ V 1 dants benefits will automatically pay 

. ■ X a N out to a spouse if the holder should 

•; "‘gt-? _ ! v a. (fie before drawing the fund. The pie- 

4 ^ ' 1 - -.-ffl ture for unmarried partners is for 

mare precarious. 
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The first problem is that the pen- 
sion scheme's rules may not allow for 
dependants' benefits to be paid to an 
unmarried partner BuL even if the 
rules allow this, the scheme's 
trustees could still bar payment 

John Glendenning of Scottish Am- 
icable says: “It's a matter of what the 
trustees' attitude towards unmarried 
partners is. Ifyou were married, then 
the trustees really have no option but 
to payyou that pension. Ifyou weren’t 
married, then they take a view as to 
whether or not they want to payyou." 

The only solution here is to check 
before buying a pension just what the 
scheme’s policy is. But even this does 
not offer a watertight guarantee, as 
it is always possible that the trustees 
will take a perverse decision. The 
danger of non-payment applies to 
workplace and personal pensions. 

Next we come to what happens if 
your partner dies without a will as 
about one in three people do. 

If a husband or wife dies intestate, 
their surviving spouse will get the 
first £125,000 of the estate, plus half 
of any sum remaining. The rest goes 
to any children from the marriage. 
If there are no children, the spouse 
gets the first £ 200,000 plus half the 
rest In this case, anything left over 
gpes to other relatives. 

- -' Withom a wilLsiirviving partners 

will find themselves frozen out 
Unless they can prove they were 
more or less entirety dependent on 
the deceased, they get nothing. 

The tax system, too, gives pref- 
erential treatment to married people 
Just by getting married, a couple 
takes an extra a, 900 of their annu- 
al income out of tax, thanks to the 
married couples' allowance. Thms- 
fers on death are free of inheritance 
tax when made from one spouse to 
the other but an unmarried partner 
will lose up to 40 per cent of their lega- 
cy in tax if the estate is worth more 
than £223,000. 
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Dividing the spoils can be difficult when unmarried partners go their separate 


John Lawrence 


Where Cohabitees Stand In The Law 




THE FINANCIAL rewards of mar- 
riage are considerable, but they are 
enjoyed by fewer people each year. 

Figures from the Office for Na- 
tional Statistics show there were 
358,567 marriages in 1971, but only 
283,012 in 1995. a fall of 21 per cent 

In comparison, the number of di- 
vorces climbed by 58 per cent over 
the same period, rising from 110,017 


in 1971 to 173,966 in 1995. 

The Government has hinted that 
it is sympathetic to the view that 
mar ried couples and co-habitees 
should be put on a more equal foot- 
ing. But the only firm action so for is 
the recent announcement that un- 
married fathers are to be given auto- 
matic parental rights. 

The Government’s pension-split- 


ting proposals should make it possi- 
ble for the courts to divide the main 
breadwinner's pension fund 50-50 on 
divorce. But the proposals as they 
stand ignore co-habiting couples. 

The Law Commission is going to 
publish a report on property rights 
for co-habiting couples next yean 
which may prompt further changes 
to the law. 
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Paying the price of topping-up 


July or August 
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k TENS OF thousands of savers 
A 2 nay.be receiving a poor deal 
from their, in-house pension 
. top-up schemes, with some 
managers' charges costing 
more than the funds’ perfor- 
mance is likely to delrvec a sur- 
^ey reveals. ‘ 

| The survey, from pensions 
| and benefits consultancy Wat- 

! son Wyatt shows that charges 
. Ned ohihe plans, called AVCs. 
range from 0.6 per cent a year 
oo with-profits funds with con- 
tributions of £25 a month over 
afive-year period, to a massive 
W per cent The average is a 

! 3flpa-cerrt reductions the an- 

j OQal value Of afiind over its life - 
JV time. Costs decrease depending 
h on the amount paid in and the 
" length oftime the funds are left 

invested. 

. Among the most expensive 
AVC providers over a five- 
y®ar period are some of tlie 


Some in-house pension schemes 
dearly in management charges. 

I jit’s biggest insurers, includ- now been replaced one more 
infiNorwItih Union, Guardian, advantageous to pokyholders, 
RotS & Sun Alliance, Scottish it is stiD being used by some 

SC *!wCsare offered to Compaq 
also found that three-year re- employees as a means ofboost 
SslZmWproviderswas tag their renrement income if 
hS™ that ofered by building they feel the occupahonal 

^^rSLSeKmnte schemes they belong to will not 

SiM taafePcies!«teeaectof enairclhemalargeenou^pen- 

ch^L^eant that returns sion. Insurance compurueiin 
funds were less the main, tender to run the AVC 
from some run _ schemes, into which members 

thanthe^ioim g 1 

thefhndstailt up to the indi- 
pms the fault s^iareff vjdual’s AVC fond are used to 

Ch ^SU provided by buy an annuity to run alongside 

‘Sottish Mutual a subsidiary of the mam pension. 

Abbey National, returned a loss Jn( ^^ t g“ shmn!d 

contract has that in-house AVC schemes 


can cost savers 
By Nic Cicutti 

usually offer better value than 
private versions - known as 
FSAVCs - available from in- 
surance companies. This is 
partly because employers will 
generally pay for the axst of an 
AVC scheme on behalf of staff 
who pay into one. 

But not all companies do this 
and the extent to^ which they are 
prepared to do this also varies, 
leaving some AVC scheme 
members to shoulder a poten- 
tiafly significant portion of these 
costs. 

Andy Parkec principal in 
Watson Wyatt’s financial ser- 
vices division, says; “Due to 
greater competition, many 
providers have changed their 
AVC contracts, but these im- 


prove do not necessarily apply 
to existing schemes. 

“Our findings on charges 
and performance show that 
trustees [of pension schemes] 
can take nothing for granted and 
they have an increasingly diffi- 
cult task in choosing the most 
appropriate scheme provider 
for their members. 

“This task is made more dif- 
ficult due to the increasing com- 
plexity in the marketplace and 
the potential FSAVCmis-seDing 
issue." 

The Watson Wyatt report 
pretficts that in future AVCs wiD 
be seen as a medium to long- 
term investment rather than a 
last-minute pension top-up op- 
tion. 

But it also argues that pen- 
sion scheme trustees need to 
be for more aware of the cost 
implications of choosing 
providers. 
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THE MAN FROM THE PRU. 


Up to 
£25 off 

buildings 

insurance 


Up to 
34% off 
contents 
insurance 


Switch your buildings insurance from your mortgage 
lender to Prudential and we ll give you £2^ oft vuur first 
years buildings premium. 

What’s more, if you take out combined buildings and 
contents insurance, you'll receive a discount off your 

contents premium. 

And if you’re aged 45 or over, then there's up to 20% 
off your buildings and contents premiums. 

In filer, rhe average saving for customers ptfvCfik* 
who switch co Prudential is around £W1’. V C »th^~ , 
savings like these, it's no wonder chut • 

over of our customers chouse ro 
renew wirh us every year. 
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Financial makeover 

rollprt to invest 

Brian Tojg 


2 Jonathan Davis 

3 Re gular savings 
* Motoring 


5 Vintage properties 
7 Unlucky for some 
8/9 Cool low tables 


For a tree quote and a tree home security video ring 

0800 300 300 

and quure reference DST n.^2. 
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ONE OF the beauties of 
writing about personal 
finance is that the huge 
quantities of research 
carried out and thoughtfully 
passed on to the Fourth 
Estate means that we - 
journalists, that is - learn 
something new all the time 

And so it proved this 
week, with the publication of 
a survey by Watson W^att on 
tile subject of pension top- 
up schemes, or AVCs. 

Readers of this column 
will recall that last week we 
published research showing 
that in-house AVC schemes 
are generally much better 
value that the personal ones 
sold by insurers. This is 
because the charges levied 
on them are generally lower 
- therefore equal fond per- 
formance glows brighter 
with in-house schemes. 

As if to completely upset 
this applecart, the Watson 
Wyatt research shows that 
company top-up schemes 
sometimes suffer from the 
extortionate charges. 

Fbr example, the survey 
found that the effect of 
charges on with-profits 
funds meant that contribu- 
tions of £25 a month over five 
years suffered an average 
reduction in their value of 35 
per cent a year. 

Some AVC scheme 
charges are diabolical: 
Guardian, the life assur- 
ance arm of Guardian Royal 
Exchange, charges 8.1 per 
cent a year in charges . Even 
more shocking is the 9.4 
per cent levied by Norwich 
Union, while Legal & Gen- 
eral takes 6-4 per cent 

To be fob*, charges foil 
with every additional pound 
paid into such schemes. 
Guardian's "reduction in 
yield", the amount by which 
the value of a fund falls 
each year because of 
charges, drops to 43 per 
cent for contributions of 
£100 a month. Norwich 
Union's foils to 3.1 per cent 
a month, while L&G’s drops 
to 33 per cent 

Even so, once you factor 
in inflation at, say, 3 per cent, 
this still means some funds 
must deliver double-digit 
investment returns just to 
stand stiff What do we learn 
from this survey? A number 
of thoughts strike me. One 
is that were it not fix - the feet 
that employers are pre- 
pared to pick up most or all 
of the tab for the schemes 
they offer their members 
would see precious little for 
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‘Be wary of making 
claims without 
evidence it's worth 
tattooing on my body 


First step on the 


T im’s priority is 
to purchase a 
property in 
about six 
months’ time. 
He has saved 
up some money to go towards 
a deposit and associated mov- 
ing costs. But he feels he needs 
guidance in this area and 
wants a general financial 
check-up. The questions he 
needshelp with involve finding 
the right loan for his future 
needs and deriding on the best 
way to pay it off 
The Adviser. Martha Cat- 
terall is an independent finan- 
cial adviser at City 
Independent, based in central 
London. The firm is a member 
of tiie DBS IFA network. (0171 
528 0092) 

The Advice: 11m has sensi- 
bly saved £2,000, which is on de- 
posit with the Nationwide in a 
baric savings account paying 
him 4.4 per cent gross. 

He could move this to the so- 
ciety’s Postal Account and re- 
ceive 7.3 per cent gross. 
Alternatively, Cheltenham & 
Gkmcesterwfli give him 73 per 
cent for an Instant Access Ac- 
count although a switch now 
might make Tim ineligible for 
free shares or should Na- 

tionwide's members vote to 
de-mutualise later this month. 

Tim's basic salary is £14,000. 
with a further £7,000 to £9,000 
per year earned from bonuses 
and commissions. 

fa terms of borrowing ca- 
pacity lenders will generally in- 
dude 50 per cent of bonus or 
commissions if these can be 
shown to be regular. Tim's bor- 
rowing limit will therefore be 
£49,000 (calculated using only 
his salary and on a 3J> times 
basic salary), or £63,000 if one 
takes into account 50 per cent 
of non-salaried earnings. 
Based on a 5 per cent deposit 
this means that Tim’s pur- 
chase price Trill range from 
£52.000 to £66350. 

It is also advisable that he 
save a further £1,000 in addition 
to his 5 per cent deposit for as- 
sociated costs, such as solici- 
tors’ fees, survey fees (these 
can sometimes be paid for by 
the lender! moving and new 
furniture costs. A further point 
to bear in mind is that it would 
be preferable for Tim to buy at 
a purchase price of less than 
£60.000 as be would then avoid 
a further cost, stamp duty, 


their contributions. 

Another thought is that, 
as Watson Wyatt points out, 
it is up to pension fond 
trustees to obtain the best 
possible deal for their mem- 
bers - and that doesn’t just 
mean the main pension but 
also the subidiary AVC 
scheme. Ibis is particularly 
so if employers don't meet 
most or all of the biff 

Finally, irrespective of 
whether these are in-house 
or private top-ups, those 
who gain the most are the 
insurance companies who 
market them to punters. 
How unusual 


8E WARY of making any 
claims without first offering 
any evidence for them. I 
am considering having this 
phrase tattooed on my body 
after prompting a flood of 
letters querying my claim 
last week that Nationwide 
members will be quids in by 
staying mutual. 

Rather than deal with 
each letter, let me offer 
some proof. Banks and 
building sodeties both 
publish annual reports. 
These show their "mar- 
gins", the difference 
between interest received 
on mortgages and that paid 
out to customers an savings. 
Lower mai gto are gener- 
ally better for customers. 

Recent figures I have 
seen show the interest mar- 
gin for the Halifax is 2.48 per 
cent, 238 per cent at Abbey 
National 232 per cent at the 
Woolwich and 2.03 per cent 
at Alliance & Leicester: By 
contrast, the interest mar- 
gin at Nationwide is 1.49 per 
cent. 132 per cent at Brad- 
ford & Bingley and 13 per 
cent at Yorkshire and 
Coventry building societies. 
I rest my case. 


Financial makeover 

NAME: TIM BRIDGER AGE: 24 OCCUPATION: ESTATE AGENT 



Tim Bridger: rather than jnst selling properties, he would tike to own one himself 


Neville Elder 



which is 1 per cent of the pur- 
chase price at that level. 

Once Tim is confident of 
baring enough capital for the 
deposit and associated costs, 
he must find a property and put 
in an offec He must then decide 
what kind of mortgage best 
suits him. With an interest-only 
loan no capital is paid off. This 
means a separate investment 
product has to be started, with 
the aim of paying off the loan 
in some years' time. Repay- 
ment loans involve paying a 
mixture of capital and interest 


each month. Opting for one 
over another depends largetyon 
how long Tim feels he will live 
at the property. Bring young and 
on his first property purchase, 
it is unlikety that he will stay 
there more than five years. 
With a repayment mortgage 
you pay mostly interest in the 
first five years so, so should Tim 
move within that time period he 
may find he has paid off vezy lit- 
tle of his capital 

If Tim feris it is likely that he 
will be there less than five 
years, then an interest-only 


mortgage would be more 
appropriate as the capital re- 
payment vehicle is portable. 

Regarding the interest deal 
if it is important to know what 
the payments are each month, 
or he feels interest rates may 
rise in the next few years, a 
fixed interest rate would be 
suitable. 

However, if Tim believes 
rates will come down or wants 
to pay as little as possible ini- 
tially, I would suggest a dis- 
counted variable rate, cutting 
tiie cost of the loan for an ini- 


tial period, or a capped rate 
which would put limits on the 
possible increases and de- 
creases in rates. 

Most lenders want the bor- 
rower to invest in life cover to 
cover the loan. Tim is .ringlet 
with no financial dependants 
and therefore if his lender does 
not insist on life cover then he 
may decide not to take it 

On the other hand, critical 
illness coven whilst not insisted 
upon by lenders, is very rele-’ 
vant for Tim. If he were diag- 
nosed with a critical condition. 


such as cancer; or. suffer a 
heart attack, Tim would at 
least be able to pay off bis 
mortgage. Given, .that men 
have a one' in "four chance of 
foxing diagnosed with a critical 
Alness before the age of 65 
years, this cover is valuable, 
relevant and inexpensive at 
liis age (he does smoke, hbw- 

evei; which iriff increase pre- 
miums). 

Cover of £50,000 over. 25 , -. 
years including waiver of pre- 
mium in the event of not being 
able to do his own job, will cost 
Tim £15.62 a month with Scot- 
tish Provident -- 

An income replacement pol- 
icy is also advisable as his em- 
ployerdoes not offec any such 
benefit this can provide up to 
SOper cent of one’s basic salary 
tax free if unable to work due- . 
to accident or illness. Cover of .. 
£700 per month. Index-linked, 
with a deferred period of three 
months to age-60 years, would 
cost Tim £12.02 a month with 
Norwich Union. Rates are re- 
viewable every five years. _ 

Thn does not have any in- 
vestments and al though he is 
been to save, this is.a Inruiy he 
cannot afford at the present . 
time. Once he has his proper- 
ty and has adapted to thehew 
monthly commitment, that is 
the tiraP! to look at investment 
planning. 

With bis previous employer , 
Tim was a member of a group -! 
p ensi on scheme, with the in- 
surer NPL He has since been - 
advised to transfer, this 
money (£3,000) to Equitable 
Life and is contributing £50 
per month into an Equitable 
Life personal pension. Equi- . 
table Life has good overall 
fund performance and a per- 
fectly good contract but will 
only add waiver of premium to 
Tim's contract if he has some 
form of income replacement' 
policy in place. He should act 
immediately. 

Waiver of premium ensures . 
that if you are unabtetpyrark 
due to an accident or fikiess the 
provider will pay contributions 
until you recover or untflybur 
stated retirement date- 

One final point £50 a month 
contribution represents 43 per 
cent of Tim's salary an&(mty2j6 
per cent of his earnings. He 
should be looking to contribute 
at the very least 6 per cent in 
order to ensure a decent re- 
tirement income. 


Our Offshore Insrant Premium 
Account is based in Guernsey, 
which means we can pay inreresr 
gross wit hour deducting tax. 1 

Which is good news if you're 
an expatriate, foreign national or, 
indeed, a UK resident who wants 
to take advantage of tax planning. 


SPOTLIGHT 
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MORGAN STANLEY DEAN WITTER 


The product: Morgan Stanley Dean 
Witters No-Load Fbnds. 


OFFSHORE INSTANT PREMIUM 


AMOUNT 

YOU 

INVEST 

ANNUAL 

INTEREST 

GROSS 

MONTHLY 

INTEREST 

S. 

GROSS 

MONTHLY 
INTEREST 
% GROSS 
CAR 7 

£250.000+ 

3.00 

7.72 

8.00 

Cl 00,000+ 

7.90 

7.63 

7.90 

£50.000+ 

7.80 

7.53 

7.80 

£25.000+ 

7.70 

7.44 

7.70 

£10.000+ 

7.50 

7.25 

7.50 


The deal: invest at least £5,000 (or at 
least £1.000 before the end of the year) 
in one of three investment funds run by 
Morgan Stanley's fund managers. Un- 
like most unit trusts there is no initial 
charge -and no charge for taking 
money out early. 


RATES INCLUDE AN INTRODUCTORY 
INTEREST BONUS OF 0.25% UNTIL 1.10.96. J 




*.\4 






You get rhe choice of your interest 
paid monthly or annually. 

And you have the benefit of instant, 4 
penalty free access to your money, 
i All \ve ask is rhar you don't make 
more than three withdrawals in each 
calendar year). 

It's an opportunity that's hard to 
beat. Invest right away with £ 1 0,000 




Plus points: most unit trusts charge at 
least 5 per cent upfront - much of which 
goes to pay sales costs - by levying an 
initial charge or a bid/offer spread. Mor- 
gan Stanley instead wants customers to 
cut out the middle man - the financial 
adviser - and go straight to them by 
telephone. 

Morgan Stanley would have us believe 
this is just what the UK needs. If we 
wanted to be like the Americans. 40 per 
cent of us would put our money in invest- 
ment funds. We would save more in in- 
vestment funds than in bank deposits. 

The bank also points to the desire of 
more than half of us to buy investment 
funds direct rather than paying indirect- 
ly for expensive sales advice. By selling 
direct, Morgan Stanley can charge at 


least a third less than the average unit 
trust 

Take a £5,000 investment held for five 
years. Assuming the investment perfor- 
mance is equal the average UK unit 
trust would cost £836 in charges (yes, re- 
ally!) against £556 for the average Mor- 
gan Stanley Fund- 

On top of that Morgan Stanley has cut 
out ail exit charges. Take money out 
after a year of investment growth and 
the only deduction will be a 1.6 per cent 
fund management fee. 

What of the three funds - classed as 
Global Equity. Continental Equity and 
UK Growth and Income? Morgan Stan- 
ley’s investment record is also classy. 
Over five years its global equity fond has 
outperformed the MSCI world index of 
leading shares, clocking up annual 
growth of 21 per cent - against 15 per 
cent for the index. 


five fond management at cheaper 
prices. Legal & General has been run- 
ning no-load funds for two years. And 
L&G’s investment management is 
cheaper; if only slightly. Morgan Stanley 
charges 1.6 percent; L&G charges 1& 
L&G also offers more pedestrian funds, 
such as its fixed Interest Dust, wtech 
only costs 1 per cent a year 
Having said that, L&G does insist on 
penalising investors if they take their 
money out early. Stop after a year and 
the charge is 3 per cent 
Morgan Stanley lacks a .track record 
for its UK Growth and Equity fimd. it . 
has managed money for institutional in- 
vestors, where it is well regarded. But it' 
is best known for its global fond man- 
agement When the London stock ex- 
change behaves differently from Wall 

Street UK managers may be best 
placed to spot ft. 
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Drawbacks and risks; good idea, 
guys, but it’s already been done. No-load 
funds are already common if you are 
happy to invest in tracker funds - funds 
which mimic the performance of the 
FTSE 100 or the Nikkei. 

It is not even a breakthrough for ac- 


Verdlct: like most things American, it is 
unoriginal but you get more bangs for 
your buck. - 




Marks out of five: four 


Andrew Verity 





For full details and your application 
form, you can call rhe number below 
at any time and leave a message. Or 
complete and return the coupon. 

Please note, applications can only 
be made by post. 


Bargain Basement 


NORTHERN ROCK (GUERNSEY) SAVINGS PLEDGE 


In future, all depositors of Northern Rock (Guernsey) limited will receive written notification 
of any interest rate change on their account In the case of rate reductions, this notification 
will at least equate to any notice period on the account. In addition, every time we introduce 
a new product which is available to the majority of our depositors we will write to them within 
one month of the launch with foil details. 


01481 718 121 
Offshore Instant Premium 


RJBS ADVANTA is launching an annual 
travel insurance policy aimed at its 
700,000 customers. The cover offers a 
European option, costing from £59.95 
and a worldwide one, priced at £9435. 
Call 0870 9030030. 


on 1 December will receive a £10 gift 
voucher. Call 0191 2442244. 
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abbey LIFE is launching a Final Count- 
down PEP offer with a discount of up to 
50 per cent on its usual initial charges 
up to the April 1999 deadline when Indi- 
vidual Savings Accounts are introduced. 
Discounts range from 3 per cent for 
lump sum deposits of up to £6480 (in- 
cluding charges), to l per cent on in- 
vestments between £1,000 and £2,999. 
Abbey Life has four PEPs: Extra In- 
come, Global Opportunities, Dividend & 
Growth and Managed Income. Call 
01202 407404. 


SCOTTISH LIFE International is launch- 
ing a five-year Income Bonus Bond pay- 
ing a fixed income of 9 per cent net of 
basic rate tax. The bond offers options 
ranging from early repayment of capital 
after three or four years, a capital Safety 
net or foil capital repayment plus in- 
come. Cal! John AUison on 0131 456 
6071. 


to invest in for a win dfall The guide costs 
£S including P&p and is available from 9 
Kingsmead Square, Bath, BA12AB. Make 
cheques payable to ChartweD Investment 
Management Ltd 


SAINSBURVS BANK is launching pet 
-surance at £8.99 a month for dogs and 
p.99 for cats. Cover includes up to £1.800 
m vet fees, £400 in advertising and reward 
for lost pets, plus 500 Reward points per 
pet Call the company on 0800 0565758. 


financial discounts Direct, an exe- 
cution-only broker; is offering corporate 
bond PEPs with no initial charg es or casih - 
backs. Fbr example, investing in M&G’s 
Corporate Bond would earn a 0.5 per cent 
cashback, 0.75 per cent cashback for an in- 
vestment into L&G’s Corporate Bond and 
3 per cent for investments into Scottish 
Widows' Corporate Bond, call (B00 498477 


PONT Til: NORTHERN ROCR ..Gl'ERNSEYl LIMITED. PO BOX <’l, ST. PETER PORT. GUERNSEY, CHANNEL ISLANDS CXI frEiJ. 
OR F\X TO- HUM - i2 -10. PIc.isl- send mr derails on rhe Offshore Instanr Premium Accnunr. 


Full name s 


Day Phone 
E«? Phone 


LIVERPOOL & VICTORIA Friendly is of- 
fering a persona! loan with rates from 
13.3 per cent APR on borrowings of 
£500. Call 0800 134134. 


Address 


SisrunueV 


Postcode . 


NEWCASTLE BUILDING Society is 
launching Nova 18 for young people 
aged up to 18. The account which can be 
opened with £1, pays 6 per cent gross. 
Savers with balances of £1,000 or more 


BRISTOL & West is offering a one-year Op- 
tion Bond, with a fixed rate of 8 per cent 
gross on balances over £5,000. a monthly 
income option is available at 7.72 per cent 
A nine-month braid paying 7.65 gross is also 
available. Call 0800 202121. 


FURNESS BUILDING Society is laimching 
a five-year fixed rate mortgage pegged at 
6.69 on loans with an LTV of up to BOper 
centor 639 with an LTV of 95 percent. No 
mortgage indemnityis levied. A fee of £295 
is charged, plus a nearty redemption fee 
of 5 per cent if this takes place within the 
fixed rate period, call 0800 834312. . 


CHARTWELL INVESTMENT Management 
has produced the second edition of its Car- 
petbaggers Guide to Life Companies 
which advises on which mutual insurers 


GUINNESS FLIGHT is offerings 1 per cent 
discount on the 5 per cent initial charge 
of its Global Privatisation Trtist whit* in- 
vtets in de-nationalisations worldwide, 
wth an emphasis on Europe. Call 0171 

5222111 
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Sentimental streak 


T he “chocolate box" style 
lofVictorian paintings - 
sentimental, witty, man- 
nered - is back in fash- 
ion. five years ago, it 
was a quite different 
sort of Victorian painting - classical 
scenes of ancient opulence by 

P fjghfnn ami Akna-Tbdema - that IpH 
the London pictures market out of re- 
cession. Today the smart money is 
on paintings of rosy-cheeked Victo- 
rian children with pussy-cats, doggies 
and gee-gees. 

"Genre" painting, as it is called - 
that is. scenes of everyday life - is so 
much in demand, that Christie's 
launched its first “genre" sale in 
March, at which a painting of a 
young girt with a St Bernard bitch and 
her puppies - “Which may I keep?" 
(1901) by the doyen of Victorian 
v genre, Arthur Elsley - fetched 
£14-1500, three times its pre-sale 
estimate of £5G,000-£70,000. 

Both moneyed middle-aged peo- 
ple and young city whizz-kids are into 
genre. You can get an idea of their 
taste -and that ofthe late Victorians 
by looking at titles in recent top-ten 
pricelists ofthe big auctioneers' Vic- 
torian picture sales. In June, Sothe- 
by's had “A Moment of Affection", 
"Golden Days”, “A Country After- 
noon”, “Sunday Best" “Picking 
Blackberries”, “Goats and Chick- 
ens” and so on. 

Five years ago. when Victorian pic- 
ture prices hit a post recession peak, 
r egged on by a conspicuous £lOm 
- spending spree by Andrew Lloyd 
Webber, the top lots were classical, 
heroic in flavour - Poyn tor’s highly 
architectural Roman bath scene, for 
example, or his sexy mythological 
storm nymphs, who were carried off 
from Sotheby's by Mr Lloyd Webber 
for £551,500. 

Victorian picture prices, having 
sagged since then, are now sur- 
passing 1994 prices but taste has 
shifted from baiti and classical to soft 
and sentimental Curiously, the shift 
exactly parallels that which occurred 
between the first and second halves 
of the last Century- 
Then, the picture market was 
swelled by new-rich industrialists 
a who had never had much truck with 

the classics, prefering the hearth to 
Horace. Even classicists whose fac- 
tories had made a pile became more 
mellow in their taste as they aged. 

Time passes more quickly these 
days; in a single decade, thepost-re- 


There's money in 
the chocolate box 
style of Victorian 
painters, writes 

John Windsor 


cession money-makers have worn 
themselves out. Instead of classical 
formality they now want home 
comforts. 

A book has just been published on 
Easley (1860-1952), which should help 
his prices. He had a messy divorce 
and married the cousin who modelled 
for him, but apart from that he lived 
the same life of countrified gentility 
that he depicted in his paintings. He 
rode a penny-farthing bicycle and 
painted family portraits - the pet 
dogs, that is - until his death. 

Then, as now, buyers go for the 
way he posed pets with children. He 
was indulgent in allowing more than 
one pet in each picture -although he 
allowed only one dog at a time in his 
studio in case they caused ructions. 
Christie’s were surprised when his 
painting of children on a beach failed 
to sell at £60.000 in the “Genre" sale, 
well short of its £80,000-£1 20,000 es- 
timate. But the Victorians could 
have told them why - there were no 
fluffy animals in it only a rather hor- 
rid crab. 

Flops like that go to show that the 
market is discriminating. Senti- 
mentalists are not necessarily soft in 
the head. They relish not only the 
Rembrandt-like lighting, the C-on- 
stable-like landscape and the ideal 
compositions (the extra puppy, the 
sumptuous arrangement of the 
group), but also the hidden language 
of sentimentality; It had a heroism all 
of its own. It said: life could really be 
like this. 

Above all quality counts. A paint- 
ing by a minor Victorian name can 
fetch a good price tfthe image is right 
- and if it has the added desiderata 
of being in good condition and fresh 
to market 

At Sotheby's Biilingshurst 
salesroom later this month. Dendy 
Easton has put an estimate of 
£30,000-£50.000 on Claude Calthrop s 
genre painting “Tea-Time”. The Tis 
sot-like image shows three women 
seated round a table without a doggy 



‘Which May I Keep?’ by Arthur John Elsley (1861-1952), the doyen of ‘genre* painters 


or pussy-cat in sight - but the scene 
is steeped in serenity. 

A Calthrop: “Discarded Love Let- 
ters" - you get the picture? - made 
a modest record price of £16^00 at 
Sotheby's London salesrooms in 
1993, since when his auction prices 
have not exceeded £6,000. That 
shows the disproportionately high 
value that Sotheby's Biilingshurst are 
placing on image over name 

Take Elsley as your guide and try 
image-spotting at the less expensive 


salesrooms. You might pick up 
cheaply a good third division John 
Burr or an unrecognised second-di- 
vision Frederick Morgan, whose stu- 
dio Elsley once shared. The pair 
quarreled when Morgan accused 
Elsley of painting one of his ideas. 
Who said sentimentalists are soft? 
Coming up with original images was 
as cutthroat a business then as buy- 
ing them is likely to become today. El- 
sley and Morgan never spoke to 
each other again. 


Selected Watercolours and Oil 
Paintings. Tuesday 28 July t2pm) fol- 
lowing the sale of Sporting Pictures 
and Animalier Bronzes (10.3Oam): 
Sotheby's Summers Place. Bdings- 
burst, Rest Sussex {014(0-8335001 
i Golden Hours : The Paintings of 
Arthur J Elsley 1860-1952 ’ by Terry 
Parke, is published at £25 (£2 postage 
and packing ) by Richard Dennis, 
The Old Chapel Shepton 
Beauchamp. H minster, Somerset 
101460-240044) 


I HAVE seen the future and in it 
vour financial adviser could well be 
redundant! Already through the 
Net, you have access to virtually the 
same information that your adviser 
uses on which to base the advice 
you receive. Which leaves the con- 
clusions you are given to be be 
based on a set of value judge- 
ments. But bow are these value 
judgements made? Can they be cal- 
culated mathematically? If so, 
there is no need for human 
involvement in the equation. 

Information technology systems 
and services company ICL has de- 
veloped Interaet Investment 
Adviser, using the latest math- 
ematical models to offer interactive 
guidance on buying, selling and 
managing shares on-line. Your 
eyes may start to glaze at phrases 
like genetic algorithms and re- 
gression analysis. However I have 
seen the software demonstrated 
and it does appear to work. 

Interactive Investment Adviser 
actually learns which shares you 
are most interested in and provides 
more frequent updates on their 
movement It will also evaluate the 
past performance of your share 
portfolio in order to predict future 
prospects and assess the level of 
risk attached to each investment 
You can also create “what if' sce- 
narios which allow you to see the 
impact on the portfolio of different 
sales or pur chas es of shares. 

Additional features include the 
ability to put upper and lower 
share price limits on your portfo- 
lio. HA can then alert you via e-mail 
or mobile phone when these are 
reached, offering you the opportu- 
nity to buy or sell as you desire. 

Unfortunately what you can- 
not yet do is actually buy this soft- 
ware for your own use. It is part of 
a complete portfolio of Lifestyle 
Banking software which ICL has 
designed The company is in dis- 
cussion with a number of broker- 
ages and consumer trials should 
start later this year 

Advice online will also be avail- 
able later this year from the Ex- 
change and Microsoft which have 
come together to develop an 
Internet-based personal financial 
service offering a range of financial 
information and purchasing options 
together with online access to 
independent financial advisers. 

The Exchange was originally set 
up in 1991 and provides information 
and transaction services to IFAs 
and other personal finance product 
providers. The homepage for the 
Exchange website is already avail- 
able but merely displays the feet 
that the site is under construction. 



Internet 

Investor 

Robin amlot 


However I am told you will be able 
to integrate the information which 
will be available on the site direct- 
ly into Microsoft's Money 98 per- 
sonal finance software. The 
Exchange website should be up and 
running in the autumn. 

So what can you mate use of 
right now? PlanlT Software, better 
known for its busuess software pro- 
grammes, offers Financial Advisee 
a database of personal finance 
ideas specifically for the UK The 
software was actually written by a 
team which calls itself Moneyshield 
and which has its own separate 
website. This tells you who wrote 
the software and how it works. 

The leading lights behind Fi- 
nancial Adviser are chartered ac- 
countant Ibby Middethwait, who 
previously set up the Association 
of Investors, and John Claxton, au- 
thor ofManopfng VburPersonal Fi- 
nances. Financial Adviser comes 
on a CD-ROM. It works on PCs run- 
ning Windows software and costs 
£29.95. 

The software has already come 
under attack from the personal fi- 
nance industry with allegations 
that it undermines professional 
advice. Ybu may feel given events 
like the pensions mis-selling de- 
bacle, that such professional advice 
could do with a tittle undermining. 
However I would not recommend 
that you rely solely on software for 
your financial decision-making. 
What it can do is mate sure you are 
in a position to ask pertinent ques- 
tions of a financial adviser and give 
you the confidence to query any an- 
swers which do not satisfy you. 

ICL- V7tmc.icl.com 
The Exchange: 
www.exdiange.co.uk 
PlanlT Software: 
www.planitco.uk 
Moneyshield : 
www.maneydiidd.co.uk 


Be charitable and let the taxman pay up 


YOU KNOW the feeling. A pang 
of conscience stings you as 
you shift the latest pile of junk 
mail from letterbox to bin - a 
charity appeal envelope breaks 
free, and wins a chance to pose 
its heart-rending question. 

Giving to charity is some- 
thing most of us at least intend 
to do. Famine victims need 
food, and funded research can 
stamp out killer diseases. 
There are plenty of good rea- 
sons for giving. So why do so 
few of us do it? 

Only 55 per cent of adults 
gave £5 or more to charity in 
1995, according to research 
from MinteL Women are mar- 
ginally more likely to give than 
men, and charitable giving 
tends to increase with age. A 
higher proportion of over-65s 
give to charity than those be- 
tween 45 and 54, even though 
pensioners have lower in- 
comes. 


Efficient ways to help those in need . By Rachel Fixsen 


But fewer people are now 
giving and younger genera- 
tions are donating less in each 
age bracket says Vicki Pulraan 
ofthe Charities Aid Foundation. 
“People who do give are very 
generous and tend to be com- 
mitted givers," she says. One of 
the main reasons people say 
they don't give is that the Gov- 
ernment should be doing more, 
according to a CAF study. 

Giving ad hoc to collectors’ 
tins or in response to press or 
television appeals is one way to 
donate to charity. 

But using one of the tax-ef- 
ficient methods on offer makes 
a huge difference to the coffers 
of charities. 

“Some charities and indi- 
viduals aren't necessarily 
aware of the tax-efficient 
schemes available,” Ms Pulman 


says. “It is something that con- 
stantly needs to be reasserted 
because it can raise millions." 

Just 15 per cent of mon^r do- 
nated to charity is given in a tax- 
effective way. If this proportion 
could be doubled, then charities 
would receive an extra £l34m 
a year according to the National 
Council for Voluntary Organi- 
sations. 

Deeds of covenant are con- 
tracts committing you to giving 
a sum to a charity for at least 
four years. You pay a sum net 
of basic-rate tax, and the char- 
ity claims back the tax. So if you 
pay £77 to your charity, it will re- 
ceive a total of £100. If you are 
a higher-rate taxpayer you can 
also claim the marginal rate of 
17 per cent back. 

Gift Aid is tax-effective for 
one-off donations. Ask for form 


R 190 <SD) from your tax office 
or the charity itself %u have to 
give at least £250 through Gift 
Aid. For that amount the char- 
ity would be able to reclaim 
£74.67 of tax, making your total 
donation £324.67. 

For more flexible tax-effi- 
cient donations, you could open 
a charity account through CAE 
This works by donating money 
to CAF through covenant or Gift 
Aid, which is then credited to 
your account, with tax re- 
claimed and added to the bal- 
ance. You can then write 
cheques or use the Charity card 
to make donations to chari- 
ties. 

Some employers run payroll 
giving schemes which allow 
you to give to charity by having 
it deducted gross from you 
salary and paid directly. 


Payroll giving schemes are 
run through approved payroll 
collection agencies, such as 
CAF and The Charities Trust 

Your credit card can help a 
favourite charity. A wide variety 
of affinity credit cards are avail- 
able, which make a donation to 
a certain charity according to 
how much you spend using the 
card. Oxfam has a card issued 
through the Co-operative Bank. 
Interest charges are compara- 
ble to other credit cards, and £5 
is donated when the card is is- 
sued. After that 0.25 per cent of 
purchase values are donated to 
Oxfam, according to financial 
data provider Moneyfacts. 

If you have any sharehold- 
ings which are too small to be 
worthwhile, you can donate 
them to charity through 
ShareGlFT. 


The Orr Mackintosh Foun- 
dation. which runs the scheme, 
sells the shares when it is ap- 
propriate and donates money 
raised to a wide range of char- 
ities including Save the Chil- 
dren, Sane and The Princess of 
Wales Memorial Fluid. 

Don’t forget other ways of 
giving. Any money you leave to 
a charity in your will is free of 
inheritance tax: And as chari- 
ty shops are an increasingly im- 
portant source of income for 
many charities, saleable gifts in 
kind realty help. 

The CAF has also found that 
on average, charities in the 
top 500 spend just over 13 per 
cent on fundraising and ad- 
ministration 

Charities Aid Foundation: 
01 7 32 520 000; ShareGlFT: 01 71 
461 4501; Charity Commission: 
01 71 21 0 4556: Accrediting Bu- 
reau for Fundraising Organi- 
sations: 0171 608 2597 


1996 CAF 
Ranking 
1 
2 
3 


Charity 

name 

Total Income, 
£000*5 

Total expend! 
£000*5 

Oxfam 

129.397 

132.761 

National Trust 

151.057 

1 50.384 

Impenal Cancer 
Research Fund 

80.431 

77.756 

Cancer Research 
Campaign 

66.221 

69.977 

British Heart 
Foundation 

69.992 

63.277 

Royal National 

69.462 

61 .769 

Lifeboat Institution 


Bamardo's 

96.057 

101.314 

He/p the Aged 

52.453 

51.190 

British Red 

Cross Society 

92.221 

91.852 

SCOPE 

79.234 

79.985 

Salvation Army 

74.460 

59.335 

NSPCC 

44.782 

44.207 

Mane Curie 

44.372 

47.180 

Cancer Care 
Cancer Relief 
Macmillan Fund 

38.205 

36.654 

Save the 
Children Fund 

84.385 

84,342 

RSPCA 

37.311 

40.169 

Royal National 

54.227 

55.269 

Institute for 
the BHnd 

RSPB 

34.775 

35.233 

Action Aid 

37.321 

32,392 

Christian Aid 

39.545 

36.191 


Pensions by phone 


You can pick up the phone and get pensions 
information or advice 
and even set up a plan, quickly and without fuss 

Call, Sam- 1 0pm, 7 davs a week quoting ref: 288D93S 

0345 6789 10 

or talk to vour Independent Financial Adviser. 



SCOTTISH WIDOWS 

I nokin*] flood for \our f?cnsioo. 
¥ 


i -cunr _,&ur <.,lh n- Scout*!’ Widow* nui he rcti/nleJ or ■mniuve 
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4/PERSONAL FINANCE 


the [NOEWDEOT 

«T i- lSJufr I9gg 



BEST BORROWING RATES 


BEST SAVINGS RATES 


tRaTeami 

poud 


Mb Fee heaths 


THspiKXU Accaafi 
auntsr 


Notes Deposit Rats 
of term ^ 


I MORTGAGES 


INSTANT ACCESS 


TOED woes 


sponsored by 

sT)S0PROVIDENT 


SotmuiCBS 0090 133149 0-P9% for 1 yea 95% 0.75% Fra UP tee* up B 

Bn BanmsBhspajrBS oaaoJJiWJO 5.69%ai.nDt • 

ss% £245 Bnttc&nASU Atteyttam 0800 555I0D 

63S%»313JJ3 90% 095 Ha MS’ lor ah up B 90% 


Qrdasfflfe Baric 0800 44523$ Sntigi han Cl 6.75% % 

WooMcft 0600 2223CO CaASwcr into* £50 B.7S* 'Fa 

SBnd&aiMonBS 0345413853 BoKhtats* bast EM00 630% 

LftMS 8 Hrtwek BS 0500 22S777 PraTCjrc Access Jns&A ffiJMO 730% '*» 


INSTANT ACCESS POSTAL ACCOUNTS 


On balance, 
we came out 
as flatliners 



VARIABLE DISQHMTE] MIS 




Mr/Mrs/Miss/Ms. 
Add ness 


SesDonatfiBS 

PiteBaeiyflS 

CorakyBS 

90% 


0990 133149 
0800 163817 
G34566S522 


an ywr 95% C2$o 

4.40% B 1 5 00 sn £295 NoNpBtfngfet 
170%b3(U03 95% £295 No IH> tor W. « la 


SanJatiLtoBo* 0345 SS6S7 Dtrsatassj 

CSfi OSD 74207 hsareTitoftr 

ftStt&attBS 0800 558944 OWCttaao 

NomniRock ®45 6oo 5757 SMDnainsard 


Mvtm a 755% ^ 

IDM(T} £1300 750% to 
Patti S5 300 7.60% to 
Wat|8) E3D0 780% to 


I NOTICE ACCOUNTS ft BONDS 


nffiMIK BUYERS TOED BI0B 


Postcode 

1 <vif ortaijfl will be Hftid on a I'tmkb riWhten: tbaba* 

_ ixA used to wad mu ntoattbai on hj fc^ncul pfoAucu 

Q Tk% dir taw il you WPtfJ rorrr m* tn n*iw\v furrtvst miwnuocn. 


ftanflem Rode 
Fftrittaneap 
(MP) 

£395 


0845 805 0500 4 49*10 1.1000 95% £395 No MP tor 8* ip B 85% 1 

0800 1B008S 5 85% 10 31.8.01 B0% 095 Fna ri#i tonkin he 

Srartwtutfi SS 0890 133149 6.15% (or 5 yen 95% 

FUST TINE BUYERS MUMBLE KSCOWfTHJ RATE! | 


ChrinBS 0600.133351 PnsHri40 

Santed uto Baric 034555657 50 Dey Notice 

Legal 5 Qesni fat 0500111SC BOOnetS 

Lagto&Qmalta* 0500 111200 SOOHW5 


400*y(B) BD00 780% to 
50Dey(0 El 75» to 
MQay{B) £1500 7.70% to 
8QD*y® CtOJOW 8 00% to 


! CHEQUE ACCOUNTS 




GowrtyBS 

RraiAjttw 

ttdonrtkBS 


0345 665522 
0800 080088 
0600 302010 


4 10% « 309.00 95% £296 No MP tor ah « & 00% 

5.59*0313.01 90% £295* 

685% fer 5 yeere 95% £295 MondotvahtM 


hwsac Barit (IK) 01712031B0 BCA5000 

Httte 0113 2356220 AattCRCttna 

ClrttoBS 0S0042B43 OsaicPnrt 

leapofef JastfB 01715882323 MnCAcoes 


£5800 6.60% Matt 

£10,000 570% 0 Y 

£10530 595% to 

£10.000 8.70% to 


UNSECURED PERSONAL LOANS 


FIXED RATE BONDS 


Ftad moachfy payments on £5K unr 3 yr* 


Direct line rates 


tartieroftx* 034S42M21 

tottts Baric 0B0O 202122 

□toLhe 0181 680 9965 


SAVINGS RATES 


SECURED LOANS (S&0HD CHAft&E) 
Ttaphone 


Direct Line Instant Access Account 


nwesOah Bern 0800 240024 

Royal BMC at Scatond 0800 121121 
FWQtaa 0345 100103 



miGnce 

nttoattatncft 


£183.14 

£16556 


£19033 

£16577 


£183 75 

Cl 6638 

Max LJV AOranc* 

Turn 

tag 

E3Kb£19( 

6mttBB)25yan 

70% 

£23Kk)£lOOK 

3 yaorciD rrternl 

80% 

CKtnNeg 

(Jg a> 40 jean 


BittHiWsg 0800702121 FtottFcrWie 9 Month 

■ — «- \iu 1 - 1 Vmtrt Ms 84 O QQ 

WDCF**X) YaDQnCu nbCKJ rura nAA- 01A99 

PortmaoBS 0600 607060 Bondi Ftad Rffl Bond 1 to 

Norton 8 PKtoMtt BS01733 372222 FtadRceBa*) 2to 


£5X00 739%F Mtttty 
CtOfln M»F Mart* 
£500 730% F Marty 

£5300 735% F Marty 


FIRST TESSAS 

YtjrtsrireBS <5800 378836 

fpstonBS 01473 211021 

SABA (tor ovar 50’S) 06003005% 
tesmeo* oeoQisneo 


5to £100 8.05* to 

Sto £3300 005% to 

5 to £3000 805% to 

Sto C100 800% to 


OVERDRAFTS 


Direct line Standard Variable Mortgage Rate 
VARIABLE RATE 

8.1949 i -?■ gs%*: ' . 


Direct Lino Personal Loans 





A*nnsai 




Upturn 

Actant 

%pn> 

APB 

*pm 

APB 

Manes 4 Utasw 

0500 959585 

Attncs 

0.95% 

12.00% 230% 

29 8% 

Bank ot ScoOand Drtct 0500 BW8W 

DtaacffiquB 

- 

110% 

- 

225% 

taftmtteBS 

0500302010 

Rwaaourt 

037% 

123* 

210% 

283% 


AMOUNT OF LOAN 

£4,000 

£8,000 

£ 16.000 

All rates correct at 1st July 1998. 
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CREDIT CARDS 


Ltaphone (ted Type 


AOs APR Annual InL tea Mn 

*pm % Fee partoo hcame 


F0LL0W-0N TESSAS 

Baida*. Bait 0800.400100 

Yoriettrc 3S 0800 37B836 

Lews 8 tow* BS 0500225777 

Brafard 8 Bhgtoy BS 080039S88 Pretoenca TESSA 

GUARANTEED INCOME BONDS (net) 

G£ Fhanca Asswara 0181 380 3368 
OEFtoancUAswancaOlSl 3802388 
A£Lfa(UK} 0181 680 7172 

Hamms Assured 0800838020 

rrr London i Erin 01903 820820 

OFFSHORE ACCOUNTS (gross) 

Briorta MomdUiBl 01824 681168 Capte Wise Okect 
Bristol SWeart Lid 01173 807072 hsanrAcceas 
FkstlCriBS Guernsey 01481710400 60 Day ton 
SMpwa Qromav Ul 01481.727374 GuerctsBySO 


5 to £9.000 830% to 

Sto £9300 ft. 19% to 

Sto £1 835% to 

5 to £3301 835* to 


Ito £10300 830%™ to 

2 to £10300 631% FN to 

3 to £5300 531% FH to 

4 to £10300 530%fflto 

5 to £3300 530% FN to 


0181 667 N2I 


SAVINGS 


0181 649 9099 


MORTGAGES 


0181 680 9966 



CapsaOlttBaifc 0800 649000 vta 

RBSAOnrtl 0000077770 MSI 

resonate BS 0500302011 visa 


Q56S%N&90%N M 54 days 

0 64%N 7.90%M W 56 days 

0.88%N S30%N « 52 days 


| NATIONAL SAVINGS ACCOUNTS (gross) 


hvesaittl Accounts 


CMC! One fa* 0800 669000 Visa 

CMperanvefaut 034S212212 Base Rale Wes 

RBSAdvana 0800 077770 Visa 


0565%N6 90%N M 54days£20< 
053% 1225% £120 48 days SDK 

0.54%N 7.90*N US 56aaysE2SK 


rmmnioi 


ham Bonds |«ri 30.7 98) 


PERSONAL LOANS 


FINANCIAL SEKVICCS 


wwwufirectHofxo.aJi 


Source: Direct line Financial Services. For farther information about 
the Direct Line products listed above, please phone the appropriate 
number quoting ref NINDB03 


John Leas 
BIS 


rttncifebt 

Payment 6* cflw methods 

% APR 

*PU 

APB 

18 0% 

139% 

180% 

28.0% 

315% 

29 0% 

263% 

207% 

27 8% 


Cartel Bate Sefte L 
FV1ST Orton Bon* 


fleretanere Gumnaad hcome Bond Soles 5 
«0h issue tax tee) 


For nxirlptgrf. imricy rrqnbrd. Dlrrct Lin* nwnpjo fiom £20.090 10 ^300.000 an 
■nilabla for op co WS of cha propartr valuation or purrt— i prim. wUchmr is dtv lour. 
Vriotn qnourim on Trqs sH . SnbjOT to mol. Motvpjprt and p a rr m w l loons ovaflslilo m 
Ea[laoL Scodntd and Vain. 

YOUR HOME IS AT RISK IF YOU DO NOT KEEP UP REPAYMENTS 
ON A MORTGAGE OR OTHER LOAN SECURED ON IT. 

F<ir wisp, dsp tuht and w ithd raw ah via jour banL tcnni - tin J w vi d ne days. •The 
pm rur is ds rate paid without dntnetian of income tn and is based on annul payment 
oftoMML FuD terms sad c onsCri ons of rii« accoant am avadaUr on mapiasc. Cab recorded 
and randomly monitored. Direct Liar and thr tad lalapbonr on wfacala arr the u jd a umh s 
of Direct Line Insurance pie. nsed with its p a tmlsti oo. 


A - mnwn age 22 yis. Hotels of ownmhenaw moor Insurance prtcy or lendeft aasteg asteners 

APR - tamkad pranaoe rat 

ASU - AcaWl sttnass and unempioymeri tasurance 

0+C - BuMngs and orients insuare 

H - hflgher rate aptftes if hsurance not arranged 

DY-Loanomue 

UP - Mortyage tndannty premium 

N - Introductory rate lor a Diritad pedod 

U - Unemptaymefll rtswence 


13th kMndirtad (&x (eel 
Chftdrsns Bends issuaJ [» tea) 


Mat 

mono 

730% 


hstns 

£50.000 

735% 

Iter 

60 Bay 

£10300 

730% 

ito 

90 Day 

£50300 

830% 

\to 

1 Matt 

£20 

5.00% 

Kto 


£500 

539% 

tor 


£2500 

5-70% 

tor 


£5.000 

535% 

ito 


£10300 

830% 

tor 


£25,000 

6.45% 

tor 


£50.000 

700% 

tor 

3Uot*> 

£2.000 

735% 

Watt 


£25300 

730% 

Watt 

Star 

£100 

530% F 

Wttrty 

12 March 

£1300 

875% F 

tor 


£20300 

730% F 

Ito 

5H® 

£500 

510% F 

Mutt 

Sltai 

£100 

430% F 

Hart* 

sw 

noo 

225%F 

warty 

5Vfa 

£25 

500% F 

Marty 


B - WWidrawate via Sank Deartng Syssm 
F - Rxed rro (al other rases vartaMe) 

N- Net rale 
P-By post only 


* l( completion is Mors 30.4.98 

Al rates sub|ed to changa wftnoUnotiM. Soncft- AWWYWC7S 01603 476476 16 Jut/ J99B 


Afl rates arc sIiomi puss and arc subject k> change without notice. 
Source- MQfJEYFACTS 01603476476 


16 July 1933 


THOMAS COOK JOINS THE EMERGENCY SERVICES 


THOMAS COOK, the travel operator and fi- 
nancial services provider, is launching 
Global Services, a 24-hour emergency and 
member assistance service for travellers. 


as part of Thomas Cook’s Premier Care 
package. 

It includes replacement for travellers* 


travel and health advice and travel insur- 
ance. 

Also available are hotel, flight and hire 


cheques, card replacement, emergency car reservation services, plus global tele- 


Global Services is marketed in the UK cash, advice on lost or stolen passports, pbone inquiries and messaging, world- 


wide gift delivery, language services and 
home delivery of cheques and foreign cur- 
rency. The service is obtained through 
Thomas Cook's 385 shops, or by calling its 
insurance arm on 0845 6005454. 




WHAT A mixed bunch of 

signals we are receiving 

just now! First, inflation 
a dive, with a sur- 
prise half point being 

topped off the underlying 
rate. Then, average earn- 
ings figures came in high- 
er than expected. 
U nemp loyment turns out 
to be rising again (or 
foiling , depending on 
which set of Government 
figures you choose to be- 
lieve). Don't you just love 
official statistics? 

Just in case you think 
these figures are only of 
interest to people like me 
and to those teenage 
scribblers who earn their 

not inconsiderable firings 
by remarking on what ef- 
fect Government policy is 
likely to have on the econ- 
omy do not forget that a 
small group of good and 
true men (and a woman, 
too) also study these num- 
bers with great avidity. 
They are the members of 
the Monetary Policy Com- 
mittee CMPO of the Bank 
of England Depending on 
how they read the signs, 
so interest rate policy will 
be determined. And there 
is a serious division of 
opinion among them at 
toe moment 
With the benefit of hind- 
sight, it may have been 
better if this committee 
had put interest rates up 
swifter and fasten but over 
toe past year or so we 
have had a slow turning 
of toe tap, adding two 
foil percentage prints to 
toe cost of borrowing - 
but over a period of more 
than 12 months, a quarter 
of a print at a time! One 
man’s meat is, of course, 
another’s poison, so savers 
have improved their re- 
turns as a consequence, 
helped in ho small mea- 
sure by the fiercely com- 
petitive nature of toe 

mor tga ge mar ket 

The market took heart 
from the inflation figures, 
ho unding into new high 
ground in toe belief, 
albeit transitory, that we 
had seen the last of toe 
MPC’s rate increases. 
Sterling took that view, 
too, with the pound- 
Deutschmark rate now 
around 5 per cent below 
its peak. Interestingly, 
the strength of sterling 
does not seem to have 
interrupted the inward 



BRIAN 

TORA 


flow of investment money 
into this country, so we 
must be doing something 

right . , 

What happens to inter- 
est rates from here cm Is 
cr ucial Exporters would 
welcome the upward pres- 
sure off the domestic 
currency if toe next move 
is down, while hard- 
pressed retailers would 
doubtless hope that a tower 
cost of borrowing wifi help 
restore sales. Decisions 
readied by a committee 
are always hard to second- 
guess. Our own investment 
strategy committee met 
this week, post the inflation 
figures, and argued long 
and hani on whether inter- 
est rates had indeed 
peaked, sterling was over 
the top and equities would 
remain in d emand. On bal- 
ance we came out asflat- 
finers in all three areas, 
with the heavy caveat that 
you should never trust a 
committee to do toe neces- 
sary or the expected. 

SUD, as my committee 
secretary said, we have 
succeeded in beating our 
benchmark over one, 
three, six and 12 months. I 
hope the MPC is achieving 
the same record. 

Personally I think the 
average earnings figures 
will weigh heavily with the 
committee, so yre may ~ 
obtain toe wrong result * 
from the market’s stand- 
point It seems a good 
time for me to switch off 
my computer screen, don 
a sou'wester and exit to 
enjoy what l still tend to 
think of as a typical British 
summer Flanders & Swan _ 
had it spot on all those : 
years ago. 


Brian Tom is diairman 
afffie Greig Middleton 
investment strategy 
committee. 


Where could your 
savings have grown 

. 0 . 1 % p.a.? 


The death of Tessas has 


been greatly exaggerated 


Looking for the potential to moke your savings grow? Take a look at the Scottish Widows 
Premier Savings Plan. It’s a with-profits endowment plan that’s designed to turn an affordable 
monthly saving into a substantial lump sum In any time from ten to nventv vears. 

Over the last ten years, this Plan has produced average growth of 10.1%‘p^. - if * man aged 2-4 
had started saving £50 a month ten years ago, todav he could be receiving a cheque 

for £10,105!* You can save from £50 a month from ten 
up to twenty years. 

So if you want to make your savings work harder, 
find out more today. 

YOURS FREE WHEN YOU REPLY! 



This dogam pen and pemJ tet Utoun FRLE nben you find out toon 
PLUS £15 won h of Marks Spencer mothers when you tiart sasiog! 


CALL NOW ON 

0845 845 5000 


QUOTING REFERENCE NUMBER I6CDCI 
or return the coupon udi. 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS 


r. 

Open 10 UK residents only. Only one pen and pencil sei per household. Reference mualtr. JMDCI 

T.c Scottish Widows, Customer Sc rvka Dept. FREEPOST EH2920, 16 Benatd Street. Edinburgh EH6 OBR. 

Surname IMr/UrcWw«,l 


onn No. twabhamvl 


Dale of Birth (Maximum ayi « anny 64> } , [ , 1 19 [ i 1 Male □ Female □ I 

Wc “ill neier make rear nun? jnd oddreu jvjibbfe lo orb?, (W«,m mil otculuiuUv «n w ^ lnu pndiiru and xrtat I 

- Ill™ wc bdlnc Mill be of uilereu in yju. IT reu wnbM prefer na[ w kccUc ihta hiTofnuum. phw itrir ibu t*j-u fi 1 

Fur tuur pnxmJon to ui edit to Sconiji Wlixre nvn be recorded nr monitored. 

I-.okiI In Scntitdi WwIrreV Fund md Lile Awnbv lodett, j miaujl anpun. Kc^ilared bt the IWumil Wam-m Authorli i. 'Souicrr baAUih 
Wtdanv Reuitosan 1 ttjnJi IWSnn a refyLu wi^jnmuw ot 130 a month firen Modi rWS rnHwjn |TO InJuthc. Rrlun in J nun afjrd 74 
>* I he 10tB*rcarIiof«i*m»xlueof Jriralbrpljn <o(hc Premln Sningi Hut. Pan prHoimjnc? Ii imt ikreenutlt a ^ude u-lhr future Wnh^ndh 
nuiQilIt JO.I Birmufer .Juhojwi beguuarein} In jd**rere The hikimuuon gfwn here ta hared .n 5u<nUt VM*u a inyieen w&ng of convnl tax 
Ian and fnlanJ Rnouc pnokr - lire nui dunyr in liiiure. 


SAVERS PONDERING the merits of tax- 
free savings schemes available to them 
may be forgiven for ignoring Tessas. 
After alL aren't Tessas due to be phased 
out along with PEPS, by the soon-to-be- 
launched Individual Savings Account? 

Yes and no. While it wUl no longer be 
possible to start investing in a Tessa 
after April next yean when ISAs formally 
come into being, investors who set one 
up now can continue to pay into it for 
four more years. 

In feet, Alison Lipscombe, of Norwich 
and Peterborough Building Society, 
predicts the Tessa's time has really 
come: “We are anticipating a big in- 
crease in new Tessas opened before the 
tax year end, as savers realise their al- 
lowances for tax-free investment will be 
cut almost by half" 

Prom 5 April 1999. ISAs will combine 
and broaden the range of investments 
now available through PEPs and Ifessas, 
but subscription limits to the new ac- 
count will be only £7,000 for the tax year 
1999/2000 and £5,000 a year thereafter: 

By contrast Tessa regulations allow 
a total investment of £9,000 spread over 
five years; up to £3,000 in year one, £1,800 
a year over the next three years, and 
£600 in the final year, £1,200 up to the 
£9,000 total. Interest is paid tax free in 
the account Withdrawals of interest net 
of basic rate tax are allowed, but any 
withdrawal of capital will automatical- 
ly disqualify the account from tax relief: 

The good news is that a Tessa start- 
ed before 5 April next year will be al- 
lowed to run its five-year term. Savers 
will be allowed to continue subscribing 
to their Tessas, then transfer their cap- 
ital, but not accrued interest, from the 
Tessa to an ISA. 


The time has come for 
tax-exempt savings schemes. 
Iain Morse explains why it makes 
sense to invest now 


Transferring capital from matured 
Tessas into ISAs will not affect the ex- 
isting annual allowance for subscription 
to the new account 

“Starting a Tessa is a way of in- 
creasing your allowances for tax-free in- 
vestment,** argues Ms Lipscombe. 
“from £27,000 over the first five years of 
the ISA to £36.000. It also means that 
savers who have regularly taken PEPs 
can use the ISA for equity investment 
while keeping cash in a Tessa** 

But the terms and conditions of dif- 
ferent Tessa accounts can vaiy widely. 
Most providers offer the best returns to 
those investing the maximum amount 
Rates can also vary between “first" ami 
“follow-on” Tessas - those where the 
capital from a maturing Tessa is re- 
invested. Some pay monthly income, 
some not. 

The first choice to mate is between 
a fixed or variable-rate account Fixed 
rate accounts pay a guaranteed return. 
But fixed rates are currently lower 
than those on variable rate accounts. 
This means providers think interest 
ra tes may fail over the next five years. 

The best deal for a “first" fixed-rate 
Tessa comes from Sun Bank, offering 
6.75 per cent The minimum investment 
is £9.000, which is paid into a Tessa “feed- 
er account", where it earns interest 
while waiting to be ploughed into the 


Tfessa in yearly instalments. Clydesdale 
Bank offers the top rate for a “follow- 
on" fixed-rate account, 8 per cent, but 
only to those investing the foil £9,000. 

Some providers of fixed-rate Tessas 
will accept lower deposits. Leeds &Hol- 
beck Building Society offers 7.15 per cent 
on £3,000, while the Woohvich will pay 6.5 
percent on a minimum balance of £500. 

If interest rates fall, these accounts 
could give good returns. But if interest 
rates stay high, providers will penalise 
you for transfeningyour cash to a vari- 
able rate account Expect to lose up to 
180 days interest a cash penalty of £ 32 i 
on an account paying 7.15 interest 
against a deposit of £9,000, 

Variable-rate Tessas dominate the 
market and come in two forms: some 
pay a stepped rate, increasing by how 
much you invest, while others pay a flat 
rate across their deposit range. 

Barclay’s Bank currently leads toe 
field, paying 3.5 per cent for deposits of 
£9,000 on both first and follow-on Tes- 
sas. Butfor those with smaller amounts 
to invest the best deals come from 
providers paying flat rates across their 
deposit range. 

While Barclays’ “first” -fossa pays 7.05 
per cent on deposits of £500, Ipswich 
Building Society offers a flat rate of 8.05 
per cent on all deposits over £i. 

If rates on variable fossas start to fefl. 


. — ' *■ * uners lower 

rates - 6.973 per cent- but adds a bonus 
of per cent extra interest on rush 
which is then transferred into Its ESA. 

^depositing up to £7,000, 
Abbey National pays gross interest of 
7 per cent and a 0.5 percent bonus for 
cash toen transferred into its ISA on 5 

w ith dra wals are sobjed 
to a 30-dav Ioks Tu.* 


k> pay for the Abbey’s 
account holders “un- 
dated on ISA developments”. 




you m ig h t want to transfer to a better 
paying account "Watch out for Birm- 
ingham Midshires, which imposes 180 
days loss of interest on both “first" and 
“follow on" Tessas. Bradford & Bingley 
currently offering 8 per cent imposes 
no penalty. 

Past performance shows there are 
big differences between best and worst 
performing fossas. Some £22bnis held 
in fossas offered by banks compared 
with £9bn in those provided by building 
societies. But a survey by MoneyFbcts, 
the financial information provider; of 91 
accounts maturing in January showed 
that mutuals dearly out-performed 
banks. Top quartDe performers includ* 
ed only three banks. In the bottom quar- 
tile, banks - including Lloyds, Barclays, 
Natwest and Midland - put-numbered 
mutuals three to one. 

Meanwhile, toe first “pre-ISA" ac- 
counts are appearing. These are ac- ■ 
counts where investors are told that 
their fimds wffl be transferred into a tax- 
free IS A shelter in ApriL 

Be careful: interest from these ac- 
counts is taxable at present Sun Bank 

pays 7.75 per cent gross on maturity at 
® but early withdrawals are 


r. 
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time to think small 


THIS SEEMS a good week to return 
to the. issue of smaller company 
stores and whether or not they are 
due for a period of re- rating, it has 
been another optimistic week for 
shares generally, with money 
coming bade into the stockmarket 
largely in response to the Bank of 
England’s decision not to raise 
interest rates again and some mar- 
ginally more encouraging inflation 
figures. 

These figures have pushed to 
one side for the moment any con- 
cerns which might otherwise have 
greeted the Government's new 
public spending plans - which look 
vulnerable to any deterioration in 
the performance of the economy - 
and the more fundamental uncer- 
tainty which surrounds the still de- 
veloping crisis in Japan. 

The Footsie index has again 
been the main beneficiary' of this 
more positive change in sentiment. 
It means that for the time being, at 
least, the promising rally in the rel- 
ative performance of smaller com- 
pany shares which we saw in the 
spring has failed to sustain its 
momentum 

But the case for expecting a 
period of relative outperformance 
by shares outside the Footsie index 
remains a plausible one. One well- 
known investor who thinks that the 
fashion for large company stocks - 
which has been a strong feature of 
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the market's performance for the 
past two years - has been overdone 
is Anthony Bolton, the highly re- 
garded European and small cap 
specialist at the fund management 
group Fidelity. He said at a con- 
ference in May that he thought the 
balance of the risk- reward argu- 
ments had now swung decisively in 
favour of both small and medium- 
sized companies after two years in 
which the biggest stocks had made 
all the running. 

This week FYamlington. another 
fund management company which 
specialises in smaller company 
investment added its voice to the 


same debate. It too believes that the 
best scope for finding bargains in 
today's markets is amongst smaller 
growth companies. <It is important 
to define one's terms: what Fram- 
lington means by smaller company 
shares are those which are too 
small to qualify for either the 
Fbotsie or the FTJ50 midcap index. 
The FTSE Small Cap index tracks 
the progress of around 500 com- 
panies with a market value in a 
range between £35m and £4l5ra>. 

According to Alice Ryder, one of 
Framlington's senior fond man- 
agers, you can now buy a number 
of smaller company shares at 
something like a 25 per cent dis- 
count to larger companies with 
similar growth prospects - a 
margin that is just about as wide 
as it has ever been. The main 
argument against buying smaller 
companies now is the fear that we 
may be entering a period of slower 
economic growth which could in 
turn become a full-blown recession. 
Although many smaller companies 
currently have better prospects for 
earnings growth, according to 
analysts, this apparent superiority 
could easily be put at risk if the 
economy were to turn nasty. 

As the chart shows, periods of 
recession and slower growth tend 
to hit the valuations of smaller 
company shares harder than they 
do the market as a whole. When the 


economy is slowing, the smallest 
companies underperform. When 
the economy is in a recovery or 
expansion phase, they normally 
outperform. The unusually deep 
and protracted recession of 1990-91 


recession to account for the dis- 
parity in valuations between small 
and large company shares in 
today's markets. Smaller compa- 
nies mostly have stronger balance 
sheets than they did in the run-up 


AVERAGE UK GDP GROWTH/HGSC Vs FTSE ALLSHARE 



caused a number of smaller com- 
panies to go bankrupt and the fear 
of a repeat seems to be one of the 
factors which has so for stopped the 
valuation gap between small and 
large companies closing. 

Framlington's argument is that 
this caution is overdone. In its 
view, it would need a very severe 


to the 1990-91 recession; and the 
sector is nothing like as in favour 
as it was in the couple of years pre- 
ceding the last great fallout. To my 
mind, there is no doubt that this is 
true and we shall therefore see 
some continued outperformance by 
smaller companies in the years 
ahead - though whether this rela- 


tive outperformance also produces 
absolute returns on a worthwhile 
scale is another matter. 

Not everything that is said and 
written about smaller company 
shares is weQ-founded, as Fram- 
lington readily admit. While many 
people tend to think of smaller 
company shares as growth stocks, 
in fact the majority are small not be- 
cause they are new companies 
embarking on an exciting future, 
but small because they are not very 
good companies - many are poorly 
managed, operate in dull seclore 
and tend to be going nowhere. 

The rewards from stockpicking 
in the smaller company sector 
tend therefore to be greater than 
they are higher up the market 
rankings. Finding the genuine 
growth stocks is worth the effort - 
but it is also more difficult Smaller 
companies tend to be less well re- 
searched, so information is harder 
to come by. and the market for the 
shares is often relatively illiquid, 
meaning it is not always easy to get 
hold of shares at a decent price. 

Years of research by academics 
and market analysts has foiled to 
resolve all the conundrums of small 
company performance in the stock 
market Research by Professor 
Jeremy Siegel in the United States 
demonstrated that the long run su- 
perior returns which smaller com- 
pany shares have enjoyed over the 


years was in fact all down to just one 
eight-year period. Take out the 
years 1975-1983 and the historical 
record shows that small company 
shares have actually underper- 
formed large company shares over 
foe rest of this century -this despite 
their inherently greater risk. 

Even less easy to explain is the 
fad that smaller companies are the 
primary' beneficiary' of the so-called 
January effect, the demonstrable 
fact that share prices are consis- 
tently stronger in foe first month 
of the year than in other months of 
the year In fact say's Prof Siegel, 
buying shares on 1 January each 
year and selling them at the end of 
the month would have been a prof- 
itable strategy for most of this cen- 
tury - even during the stock market 
disaster years of 1930-32. 

Thanks to the exceptional per- 
formance of smaller company 
shares in foe first month of the year, 
an investor who followed this strat- 
egy in those three years would have 
made a 50 per cent return on his 
money - even though the market 
as a whole eventually fell by nearly 
80 per cent during that period. 
This is not an experiment. I hasten 
to add, which one would necessarily 
want to see repeated now. There 
have to be better ways of testing the 
resilience of smaller company out- 
performance than revisiting the 
horrors of the early 1930s. 


A good way to top up your pension if you can take a risk 


PREPARING FOR retirement is be- 
coming increasingly important as 
the state gradually moves away 
from ensuring adequate provision 
for us in our old age. 

But even as we begin to recognise 
the need to start planning increas- 
ingly early on in our lives, few of us 
can afford to save as much as we 
would like. Fnr anyone contemplat- 
ing a personal pension, this makes 
finding foe best value products an 
y . issue of key importance. 

’ : Since 1994, five investment trust 
managers have entered the market 
offering both personal pension plans 
and top-ups to company schemes, 
so-called free-standing additional 
voluntary Contributions (FSAVCsj, 
which are invested directly into 
their respective trusts. ' 

Investment trust pensions are 
very much an undiscovered niche 


market Ian Overgate, of Fleming's 
Investment Trust Service, says: 
“Most investors are around 40 years 
old, with previous knowledge of eq- 
uity investment A good many plans 
are sold direct rather than through 
independent financial advisers." 

One reason for this is that 
providers pay advisers skimpy com- 
mission by comparison to that avail- 
able from Insurance companies* 
plans. Instead of an up-front com- 
mission, which is then deducted 
from the premiums paid in the 
first year; investment trust plans pay 
an optional initial commission - 
typically 3 to 5 per cent of the first 
year's premiums. Some add a fur- 
ther annual renewal charge based 
on fund value or premium level. If 
you stop paying, there is for less of 
a tut on your funds. Mr Overgate 
points out: “Unlike life pension 


Investment trust pensions can be a useful way of 
supplementing more conventional retirement 
provisions, says Iain Morse 


funds, investment trusts were an es- 
tablished investment medium 
before we wrapped them in a pen- 
sion plan, and by their nature have 
a transparent charging structure." 

’Mists' annual charges, which can 
also strip a significant proportion of 
a fund’s assets, are low too, with 
some investment trusts charging as 
little as 0.3 per cent a year far less 
than ordinary personal pensions. 

Because of these low charges, in- 
vestment trust plans look a lot more 
flexible than many of the longer es- 
tablished alternatives, particularly 
for the self-employed. Options like 


“waiver of contribution" - insurance 
which pays premiums if you are too 
ill to work - are also available. 

Charges and flexibility are im- 
portant but so is fund performance 
and volatility. Here a slightly differ- 
ent story emerges. Each of the five 
providers offers a range of trusts; 
including large general ones in- 
vesting in the UK and internation- 
al equities, and smaller, country or 
sector specific trusts. Performance 
and volatility can differ very widely 
between these. When you buy 
into an investment trust you buy a 
double-layered investment- shares 


in the trust and the assets under- 
lying those shares. 

Buying at a premium means you 
are paying more per share than its 
underlying asset buying at a dis- 
count that you are paying less. Dis- 
counts widen and become narrower 
depending on demand for the shares 
in a particular trust; the larger a dis- 
count the smaller is demand. But 
when share prices and discounts 
both fall investors face a double loss. 

Take Edinburgh Fund Manager’s 
Java Thist - investing only in In- 
donesian equities, which would have 
turned a three-year investment of 


£1.000 into just £255.13 by 1 June 
1998. The good news is that the larg- 
er; general trusts hare performed 
well over the same period; Edin- 
burgh's UK Tracker trust returning 
£1,948. Foreign & Colonial’s Invest- 
ment Trust £1,568, Govett's “Strate- 
gic" trust £2,002. Ivory & Sime’s 
“British Assets", £2,085, and Flem- 
ing's Claverhouse trust £2^97. 

Jeremy Tigue, head fund man- 
ager of Foreign & Colonial's In- 
vestment Trust which manages 
total assets worth about £2.3bn, in- 
cluding pensions. cautions: “Putting 
allyourpension provision into an in- 
vestment trust plan means taking a 
big bet on equities. I would advise 
most investors to build up core pro- 
vision in a “with profits" plan, giv- 
ing exposure to property; cash and 
gilts, before going investment trust" 

Iain Beattie, investment director 


with Edinburgh Raid Managers, 
argues that time ’till retirement 
and fund volatility are the key fac- 
tors when making provision. “You 
should be investing over 10 years or 
more, have at least half your cash 
in a UK investment trust 40 per cent 
in an international one, and not 
more than 10 per cent in these for 
riskier emerging market funds." 

One way round these difficult 
choices is to use the discretionary 
management services offered by 
providers. Some, like Flemings, 
offer this at no extra charge, and aim 
to reduce risk by switching gains into 
cash as retirement approaches. 


Edinburgh Fund Managers. 0131- 
313 1000: AIB GovetL 01 722 331265: 
Flemings . 0800 413176; Foreign & 
Colonial, 0171-454 Z4J5; Ivory & 
Sime. 0131-225 1357 
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FOR MOST students, and many in their first 
job, the problem of where to invest their 
spare cash is, at best, an academic one. With- 
out the responsibility of dependants, and 
often outride the family environment for the 
first time, the priority is how to get maxi- 
mum enjoyment out of minim um income 
supported try as little borrowing as possible. 
1 This is the time, though, to learn about 
budgeting and b egin the process of plan- 
ring for the future. For most, the start will 
be to setup a bank account The banks are 
sot slow to offer some of their best deals 
to students and those starting their careers. 
They know that despite many of us being 
unhappy with the convenience, cost or flex- 
ibility of our bank account, in practice we 
ore remar kably inyal_ 

Midland Rank has just launched a new 
. student recount that offers an interest free 
ov *rdraftof £750 in the first year, rising to 
AMin foe fourth. As well as a cheque- 
hook, deSt and credit cards and monthly 
hank statements, it also gives a four-year 
rail-card or £50 cash and a student coun- 
service. On graduation, the account 
switdtes to Midland’s graduate service with 
mor tgage, personal loans and con- 
*Jutod interest-free overdrafts for up to 

“raeyears. 

Over at Barclays, a free mobile phone 
interest free overdraft up to £1.800 
five years and a Barclaycard are on 
Awhile Lloyds offers £20, interest free 
JJstiraft up to £1,500 and discounts on 
JJJtonal Express coaches. Other banks also 
if® special terms to students, including 
J^of Scotland, which last week unveiled 

US QBfn.nanlnm innludinu annual QVSr- 


Andrew Couchman 


advises students 


on how to begin 


managing their 
financial affairs 


and to ensure that the bank chosen is easy 
to access. 

Although banks are closing many 
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ty of telephone banking means that local 
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package, including a nnu al over- 
of up to £1,000. It always makes sense 
10 stop around, both to get the best deal 


WITH stuaems now paying tuiuuu in* «««>• 
will have a student loan but the bey is both 
tn minimis e the amount while at college and 
to manage it after graduating. 

Building a good relationship with a 
bank can pay dividends later and bankers 
typically look for a track record of prudent 
financial management, so, unauthorised 
overdrafts, as well as being very costly, can 
have a longer term price too. 

Cash not needed for day-to-day expen- 
diture should be invested in an instant ac- 
cess savings account If the bank ofes free 

overdraft facilities with no interest payable, 
it is best to take the maximum, then move 
it to a savings account that pays the high- 
est interest rate, even if that is a (Efferent 
bank or building society. 

Andy McKelL marketing supervisor at 
Endsieigh Insurance, the insurance adviser 
to the National Union of Students, says that 
for most students the priority is insuring 


their possessions. Theft from areas with a 
high student population can be high but 
£2.000 of cover will typically cost £24 a year 
- more if the area has a reputation for theft. 

Pensions, life and health assurance 
have tittle attraction for many young 
people, says Jim Rupert, communications 
manager at Friends Provident but, be 
adds: “We would encourage people to look 
at financial planning as soon as possible, 
even if they don’t plan to act immediately” 

The Eighties aim of getting on the prop- 
erty-buying ladder at the earliest 
opportunity has been replaced by Nineties 
caution, and most young people will now 
look to rent their first property, typically 
only buying when they are better 
established in their career and with then- 
personal relationships. 

For many Generation X people, their 
biggest expenditure will be birring a car. 
Putting the car and insurance in the name 
of a parent, although giving lower premi- 
ums, has the disadvantage that the young 
person will not start to buDd a no-daims 
bonus but more importantly if the insurer 
is not told the car will be driven mainly by 
a young person, the cover may not be valid 
The consequences of that if someone is 
injured in a car crash do not even bear 
thinking about 


Contact: Endsieigh Insurance on 01242 
258258 or local branches: Friends Provi- 
dent on 01722 413366; Banks: high street 
and university campus branches; jbr a list 
of independent finanevdadvisersnear you. 
call IFA Portjblio on 0117 9711177. 


Andy Couchman is publishing editor cf 
‘Healthcare Insurance Report 1 


Attention First Time Buyers! 


Move in now - pay 


NO deposit 



and NO other 
upfront fees 


MORTGAGE 


INTELLIGENCE 

Britain’s Largest Group of 
Mortgage Brokers 


Mortgogs frrigeree, Site 19, fads Hat 12 0d 


r There are NO UPFRONT COSTS at all with 
: : ; our First Home Mortgage - designed 
-• 4 especially for first time buyers and available 
exclusively from Mortgage Intelligence, 

^ -'ll Britain’s largest group of mortgage brokers. 

if NO deposit needed 
if NO valuation fees 
M NO lenders booking fee 
M NO Mortgage Indemnity Premium 

if Choice of either fixed rate or 
discount 

For details call FREE 8.00am - 8.00pm 7 days a 
week, quoting ref 4444, on: 

0500 - 10 - 10-33 

w0o™*ibhi)i£ or visit us atwww.mortgage-intelligence.co.uk 


YOUR HOME IS AT RISK IF YOU 00 NOT KEEP UP REPAYMENTS ON A MORTGAGE OR OTHER LOAN SECURED ON IT. 
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National 

Savings: 

aim low, 
play safe 

NATIONAL SAVINGS offers the 
safest savings deal going. You can 
be sure your money is secure be- 
cause National Savings is backed by 
the Government - you will only 
lose out if the Government goes 
bust, in which case you'll have plen- 
ty of other Hungs to worry about, 
unites David Prosser. 

The downside to this however is 
that the interest rates National Sav- 
ings pays are not particularly 
attractive -you can get much better 
rates from the best banks and build- 
ing societies, despite the fact some 
National Savings products are tax 
free. Adult savers with £50 a month 
to invest have a choice of two Na- 
tional Savings products - the Ordi- 
nary Account and the Investment 
Account. The former currently pays 
just 2 per cent ayeai; though the first 
£70 of interest you earn is tax free. 
If you hold Hie account fora year and 
maintain a minim um balance of 
£500, you get 3 per cent annual in- 
terest Meanwhile, the National Sav- 
ings’ Investment Account pays 5 
pe- cent a year on balances up to £500 
and more thereafter; though all in- 
terest is taxable. 

These rates are easily bettered. 
The Nationwide Building Society; for 
example, pays 7.30 per cent interest 
a year on balances as low as £1 
through its InvestDirect instant 
access postal account Admittedly, 
National Savings is better value if you 
can invest at least £100. The l3th 
Issue Index Linised Certificates cur 
rentlypay an annual interest rate of 
225 per cent plus inflation on bal- 
ances of £100 upwards, though you 
lose interest if you don't hold the cer- 
tificates for five years. Similarly, 
46th Issue Certificates pay 4.8 per 
cent a year, again with a five-year 
lock-in. Interest on both products is 
tax free, making the rate on 46th 
Issue Certificates worth 6 .23 per cent 
ayear to a basic rate taxpayer 
Premium Bonds, which entail a 
m inimu m investment of £ 100 , are 
another option. Clearly if you net the 
£ 2 m tup prize in a monthly draw, you 
will beat the interest available any- 
where else hands down. But the odds 
of winning a prize each month if you 
hold one brad are 19,000 to one. 

David Prosser is features editor of 
Investors Chronicle' 


Stock up on your savings 


If you have 
money to put 
asid e, equities 
are the best bet. 
By Tony Lyons 


O ver the long term, 
the returns from in- 
vesting in stocks and 
shares has out- 
stripped any other 
conventional means 
of savings. Research shows that 
over almost all the five-year periods 
since the end of the Second Wbrld 
Wag you would have been better off 
with equities than fixed interest 
Investing in equities is not just 
for the better off those with thou- 
sands of pounds. Even small savers 
can join in. Every leading uni t 
trust open-ended investment com- 
pany and investment trust offers 
regular savings schemes starting 
from as little as £20 a month. Some 
are straightforward savings plans, 
most personal equity plan man- 
agers allow for monthly savings, 
and some management groups op- 
erate personal pension plans. And 
buying them could not be easier. 

First, decide what sort of fond 
you want to invest in. The choice is 
huge, with some 2,000 to choose 
from - everything from funds track- 
ing one of the stock market indices 
involving no active management 
and low charges to highly specialist 
ones that invest in specific sectors 
such as new technology or geo- 
graphical regions such as the 
highly volatile emerging markets. 

Having decided what sort of risk 
you are prepared to accept, select 
the funds that meet your long- 
term aims and contact the man- 
agers to see what sort of savings 
schemes they offer. Having readied 
your decision, just fill in the forms, 
complete the s tandin g order; and 
you will become an equity investor 
“There is no doubt that over the 
long term the regular saver has 
done well," says Ann McMeehan of 
tile Association of Unit Trusts and 
Investment Binds (AutiO- Results 
show that if someone had saved £50 
a month over the past five years in 
the average unit trust, it would now 
be worth around £4,700, over £1,500 
more than the return from a build- 
ing society account 

“Lump sum investors who get 
their timing right do well, but only 
a few ever do so , 71 says Simon 



White, head of investment trusts as 
Dresdner RCM Global Investors. 
“Deciding when to buy and sell can 
be difficult and private investors 
often get it wrong, buying at the top 
of the market and then selling 
when prices are low. Use a regular 
saving scheme and you take care 
of the problem." 

Regular savings reduces the 
need to get your timing right This 
is because if you invest through a 
monthly savings plan you are tak- 
ing advantage of “pound cost av- 
eraging", smoothin g out the peaks 
and troughs in share prices. 

Which type of scheme suits you 
best depends on what you are saving 
for and what your tax position is. Fter- 


sonal pensions, while offering sig- 
nificant tax advantages can be very 
inflexible, You cannot touch your in- 
vestment until your specified re- 
tirement date, and even then you can 
only take a quarter of your accu- 
mulated fund in cash as the rest 
must be used to fond a pension. 

Personal equity plans, orPEPs, 
which allow your investment to 
grow free of all income and capital 
gains taxes, are most suitable for 
higher rate taxpayers. When these 
cease next April the maximum that 
can be saved through the replace- 
ment Individual Savings Account 
will be £5,000 a year (£7,000 in the 
first year of IS As). 

Ordinary regular savings plans 


that have net income reinvested 
are suitable for most investors as 
few ever face capital gains tax 
problems. You have to take a prof- 
it in excess of £6,800 in this finan- 
cial year before you are liable to this 

tax. Best of all, you can add lump 
sums, stop payments, and even 
miss one or two without penalty. 
Most managers will let you switch 
investment to other foods in the 
group at little or no cost 
Over time, investment perfor- 
mance is more important than 
charges. But do avoid the high 
charging funds if others with sim- 
ilar performance records are 
cheapen As a guide, most active 
unit trusts haveaS toSper cent ini- 


tial charge and an annual charge of 
around 1 per cent while the Asso- 
ciation of Investment Trust Com- 
panies (AITC) says that most 
investment trust savings schemes 
charge 1 per cent or less. 

There are a few unit trust groups 
which charge monthly cash fees 
rather than a percentage of your 
fond. Virgin’s index tracking fond, 
for instance, charges a £2 a month 
administration fee which will affect 
you more if you are saving a small 
amount each month as it is equal 
to 4 per cent of a £50 investment 
against just 1 per cent on a £200 a 
month contribution. Legal & Gen- 
eral’s tracker; which also Mows the 
FTSE AH Share index, costs 0J5 per 


cent a year in management fees. 

Many savers are nervous about 
which direction share prices are 
heading, wondering if a bear 
market is imminent If they take 
advantage of investing via a regular 
savings scheme, and remember not 
to pay too much attention to daily 
share price movements, they 
should find that over the long term 
they have managed to accumulate 
a tidy sum. 

Contacts: Autif and the AJTC pub- 
lish fact sheets on unit and 
investment trusts regular savings 
schemes. Call 0181 207 1361 and 
0171 431 5222 respectively for free 
copies. 


die large capiiafisz”. 

Once a month 



keeps the risk at bay. 

Regular monthly investment smoothes out 
the peaks and troughs of the markets to 
spread risk over the years and build wealth 
steadily. Foreign & Colonial has been 
investing successfully all over the world for 
130 years. You can draw on our expertise 
and save regularly using our Private Investor 
Plan. It's simple, flexible and inexpensive - 
and you can start with just £25 per month. 

For a free brochure. 

Phone 0181 880 8120, 

Fax 0181 211 8777 
any time, stating the code. 
Alternatively, visit our website at 
www.fandcco.uk 
or return the coupon. 

3*§ — -j 

To: Foreign & Colonial Management Ltd, PO Box 11020, 
London N4 1UA. 

PLEASE PRINT 



Initial Surname 


Address 


Postcode 


Code P164A 


Foreign Colonial 


. inrnme from them can fall as well as rise and you may not get back the full amount invested. Past 
The value of shares and tnemcomc ^ sourced Standard & Poor's Micropal: 31.03.78-31.03.98. Investment trust figures basis; 
performance is no guide to the ' jrjd historical 35 % notional expenses. (Actual Plan charges: 02% commission and 0.5% Govt 
mid-market prices, net income rftnve« , ^ ^ ^ irKome reinvested, ind. historical 63% notional expenses. Building Society figure 
Stamp Duty!. Unit trust £25.000+ Account! total return, net income reinvested. Foreign £ Colonial Management 

basis: highest net rate a^ailao 1 Personal investment Authority) or its subsidiaries are the Managers of the investment trusts, 
limited (regulated by IMRO ana we 


There isn’t a better 
time to be regular 

Competition has never been 


fiercer among building societies 
and banks. By Abigail Montrose 



The Halifax’s new account accepts just £5 a month 


BANKS AND building 
societies are currently offer- 
ing good deals to regular 
savers. There are hundreds 
of savings accounts to choose 
from and rates of interest 
vary enormously so it is 
worth spending time finding 
the best deal Competition is 
getting fiercer as the advent 
of Individual Savings 
Accounts GSAs) gets nearer 
This new tax-free savings 
scheme will come into 
operation next April. 

The best regular savings 
schemes often pay top rates 
of interest, comparable to 
fixed notice schemes for 
lump sum depositors, and 
can be started with as little 
as £1 a month. Halifax, for 
example, has launched a reg- 
ular savings account that ac- 
cepts as little as £5 a month 
and pays 7.7 per cent inter- 
est. Both Dunfermline and 
Nationwide pay 8 per cent as 
long as you invest a minimum 
of£ 20 amonth. 

With these accounts you 
typically have to make at 
least 11 out of 12 deposits a 
yean Some will allow you to 
make one or two withdrawals 
a year; others allow no 
withdrawals at all and only 
pay the high rate of interest if 
you save with them for two or 
three years. 

If you are prepared to keep 
your savings locked up for 
five years, you can still open 
a Tessa. Although they are 
due to be replaced by IS As 
next yean providing you open 
a Tessa before next April you 
will be able to beep it going 
for its foil five years. 

You can save up to £9,000 
in a Tessa (£3,000 in year one, 
£1,800 in years two, three and 
four and £600 in year five) 
and there is no tax to pay, 
providing you do not with- 
draw more than the net 
annual interest each year. 
This makes them the best 
paying accounts on offer for 
taxpayers. 


While some Tessas require 
a minimum opening balance 
of £ 1,000 or more, many will 
accept regular savings. 
Ipswich Building Society is 
offering 8.05 per cent on its 
Tessa and Norwich & Peter- 
borough Building Society is 
paying 8 per cent 
In both cases you wall need 


to an initial investment 
of £100. Bradford & Bingley 
Building Society is offering 8 
per cent on its Tessa, but you 
vrill have to make an initial 
deposit of £100 and monthly 
payments of at least £50 a 
month unless you are already 
a member. Existing members 
can open the account with 


sums as little as £50. 

If you were to save £50 a 
month through a Tessa 
paying 8 per cent interest, 
providing the rate of interest 
did not change (which is un- 
likely as most are variable 
rate), at the end of five years 
you would have accumulated 
£3,671.66. That is £144.91 
more than you would have 
made with a savings account 
paying the same rate of inter- 
est but which you had to pay 
taxon. 

The smaller regional build- 
ing societies often offer the 
best rates of interest when it 
comes to Tessas, although 
they may only offer accounts 
to people living in their 
catchment area. 

Savings rates change all 
the time, but surveys suggest 
that in the past building 
societies tended to offer 
better rates than banks. Now 
the banks are looking to 
become more competitive, 
particularly in the instant 
access market New entrants 
into the market, such as the 
supermarkets and the new 
banking arms of insurance 
companies, have been 
aggressive in pushing up 
rates and are regularly to be 
seen in the best buy tables of- 
fering top rates of interest 

As well as savings 
accounts, a number of banks 
and building societies are 
offering PEPs to regular 
savers through their 
investment arms. 

Details of these schemes 
will be available in their 
branches. If you are 
interested in a PEE do be 
sure to look at the whole mar- 
ket, including what’s on offer 
from the fund management 
groups, not just what is on 
offer at your local bank or 
buMng society. While they 
are renowned for their risk- 
free savings accounts they 
are not necessarily best when 
it comes to equity 
investments. 
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Everyone’s 
doing the 
twist and go 

Scooters are making a 
comeback. Andy Gillard 
takes them for a fling 


SO WHAT actually is aborn-again 
scooter rider? WCU, for a start, he 
or she is not necessarily a 40- 
something company director 
whose idea of weekend pleasure 
is taking up all three lanes of the 
motorway on bis wide-glide, fat- 
boy, armchair on two wheels. 
Nor are they likely to be jumping 
astride a plastic-fantastic guided 
missile and s loving it into the 
nearest wall at I40mph. No, a 
born-again scooterist is a lot 
harder to define. 

Scooters were originally con- 
ceived as a cheap form of trans- 
port that was simple enough for 
everyone to use. Today, the need 
for cheap transport is with us 
again, but for different reasons. 
Road congestion and an over- 
crowded public transport system 
are forcing us to look elsewhere 
for a solution. Small and nimble 
through traffic, while easier to 
operate than their predecessors, 
today's modern scooters are 
growing in popularity as a result 

Surprisingly, the selection of 
scooters available consists of 
the most popular models from 
yesteryear as well as up-to-date, 
hi-tech offerings. The majority of 
new scooters are automatic, 
which means you simply twist the 
throttle and go. The exception is 
the traditional Vespa, which has 
a hand gear change. 

All new scooters come with at 
least one year’s warranty, with 
Aprilia and Piaggio/Gilera offer- 
ing three years. Insurance is 
cheap, with many manufacturers 
offering “own brand" schemes to 
go with a newly purchased bike. 
At 16 you can ride a moped and 
at 17. up to a 125cc as a learner 
Above that you have to pass a 
test Rill car licence holders can 
ride a moped without L-piates. 

If you live ina dly centre or are 
travelling short distances, a sOcc 
moped may be all you need Re- 
started to 30raph bylaw, they will 
cost you £15 a year in road tax 
Prices in this category' start at 
£889 QTR and run to £2.599 OTR 
for something that will make a 
£16,000 Harley Davidson look dull 

The best seller here is the 



The new ‘refined’ Vespa 

Peugeot Speedfight If. however, 
you want a little more speed the 
"up to lOOcc” category is where 
to look - with prices starting at 
£1,625 OTR. The top speed here 
is about 60mph and once again, 
Peugeot’s Speedfight tops the 
sales chart. 

Next up are the 125cc ma- 
chines. Prices start at around 
£1,M5 OTR, rising to £3349 OTR 
for the Italjet Formula 125. Also 
available is the Vfespa ET4, an au- 
tomatic version of the timeless 
classic. Speaking of which, the 
best-selling I25cc is stOl the Vespa 
T5 Classic, aimed at the purist at 
heart With the right know-how, it 
can achieve up to 90mpb. Over 
125cc we have the traditional 
Vespa 200, the awesome Gilera 
Runner I80cc OOmph) and a 
range of automatic cruisers. 

The born again may also lit- 
erally be re kindling their youth 
by going for something they rode 
30 years ago. If so, they will bend- 
ing an original Sixties Lamb re t- 
ta or Vespa. 

In fact, heavy imports of clas- 
sic second-hand Lambrettas and 
Vespas, mainly from Italy, mean 
that were they to be classed as 
new vehicles they would top the 
official sales charts. 

Andy GiUard writes for ‘Scooter- 
ing International \ available 
monthly <£2.601 jhamneiosogents. 


James Ruppert 

spends a day at 
the race track 
with born-again 
bikers burning 
fuel and 
adrenalin 


e ars are for wimps. The 
current generation of 
superbikes can out- 
accelerate any Porsche 
or Etecrari and match, or 
even generously exceed their top 
speed. The Honda CBRiiOOXX 
Blackbird, for instance, will do 
175mph with the throttle wide. Vfet 
it costs under £10,000. In car terms 
that will just about buy you a sedate 
shewing supermini. Real cars start 
at £60,000. 

So it isn't surprising that motor- 
cycles are enjoying a sales boom. 
The phenomenon has been dubbed 
the "Born-again Biker" syndrome. 
These are people who chased 
around on motorcycles in their 
youth before they grew up, grew 
sensible and got a careen As they 
enter their forties with money to 
spare, howevec a superbike sud- 
denly seems like the best way tore- 
capture the thrills of their youth. 

According to the Motorcycle In- 
dustry Association, sales of mo- 
torcycles are 55 per cent up on last 
year; and 1997 saw a record 11-year 
high. The Driver Standard Agency 
confirms the rider demographics: 
61 per cent of licence applications 
are from over-30s. 

This isn't just a bloke thing ei- 
ther: the number of women riding 
motorcycles is up fay 25 per cent 
These statistics raise the ques- 
tion of exactly what these new rid- 
ers plan to do on two wheels. 
Though some commute and others 
go touring, a significant number ac- 
tually want to explore the perfor- 
mance potential of their superbikes. 

The only way they can do this is 
literally to hire a race track. 

“I don’t know about being bom 
again: I didn't start riding until I was 
40 and a lot of the chaps riding here 
today never stopped after they 
passed their test” says lawyer Mark 
Finburgh, thefounderofMotorcyde 
and Car Rally. Tbday, Mr Finburgh 
and his colleagues have secured 
valuable trad: time on the Midlands 
Grand Prix Circuit at Donningtim. 

Motorcycle and Car Polly traces 
its roots back half a dozen years to 
the City of London. “A Mend's wife 
hired Goodwood race circuit for his 
birthday," says Mr Finburgh. “We 
had such a good time that we got to- 
gether as Lawyers' Motor Cycle 
Fblly with the express purpose of 
having fun on our big bikes, legally 
and safely. Since then we’ve let any 
old riff-raff in: doctors, accountants, 
bankers..." There also seems to be 
an increasing number of computer 
professionals in the group. 



Honda Blackbird - good for 175mph at the twist of a throttle 


Reborn to be wild 


Though anyone can join in the 
fun with the Fblly crowd, once a 
member (£1001, there is a discount 
and preferential treatment when it 
comes to available places on the 
track day. 

The FbDy’s literature says it pro- 
vides ‘reassuringly expensive track 
days", starting at £95 and going up 
to almost £200 depending on the cost 
of hiring the circuit This is only 
slightly more expensive than other 
organisations - partly to keep 
places to the minimum so that 
each rider has the maximum 


amount of trad: time, but also to dis- 
suade the hooligan element "Some 
of the dubs have got a bad image 
and in the past have asked people 
to leave,” says Mr Finburgh. 

With this in mind, the Rally al- 
ways employs instructors. 

Tm at work today," says in- 
structor Dave Luscombe, dearly 
enjoying every minute. “The peo- 
ple in ibis dub are more repre- 
sentative ofbikers because they use 
their machines every day. It is my 
job to look after them, and I do find 
that a few laps soon teaches them 


that they are not as good as they 
think they are. 

“This has the effect of making 
them much safer on the roads, be- 
cause they know there is no reason 
to be a hero.” . 

The first riders arrive at Don- 
nington at 7.45am on this breezy 
Monday morning. Some have trail- 
ered the bikes, but most arrive in 
the saddle. They check in, sign a 
fri ghtening disclaime r that asks for 
details of next of kin, then they set 
about putting tape over the wing 
mirrors and headlamps and gen- 


The Vespa Comes Of age - at last 


FOR THOSE who are returning 
to motorcycling as a treatment 
for public transport turmoil it 
is wise to resist the urge for 
the latest sports bikes, and look 
first at something more stylish 
and refined 

After 50 years of interminably 
slow evolution, nothing deserves 
the epithet of “refined” more 
than the new Vespa PX 200 
Disc, which carries all the win- 
ning features of the original 1940 
Vespa and adds to the 1st Re- 
tained are the pressed steel 
monocoque chassis, a simple 
ultra-compact two-stroke en- 


gine, and handlebar twistgrip 
gearchange. Perhaps one of the 
best features of the design is the 
ability to cany an interchange- 
able spare wheel like a car. 

To this ancient recipe have 
been added some essentially 
modern ingredients. An elec- 
tric start supplements the kick- 
start but the big news is the 
introduction of a hydraulic 
front disc brake for the first 
time on a traditional Vespa. 

Piaggio - the Vfespa's Italian 
parents - has never been a com- 
pany in a rush, and after its 
main rival in the Sixties, Lam- 


bretta, introduced the first pro- 
duction two-wheeler with a front 
disc brake in 1962, it only took 
the Vespa 35 years to catch up. 

Vespa PX 200 Disc Engine: 
£2,1115, Fan -cooled I97cc2- 
stroke single cylinder 
Transmission: 4- speed manual 
Positive: Front disc brake, 
large toolbox, comfortable new 
seat electric start capacity for 
spare wheel proven das sic de- 
sign, good price for this engine. 
Negative: No helmet bay, can't 
be ridden legally by learners. 

Sticky 


erally psyching themselves up for 
the day ahead as the excitement 
and adrenalin start to build. 

An 8.30am briefing reminds rid- 
ers of the track rules, during which 
foiling off is euphemistically re- 
ferred to as a “spiU". The first ses- 
sion fagging at 9.00am. At 10.05am 
the paramedic ambulance makes its 
first sortie onto the track. 

Someone has indeed had a spill 
though it is not a member of the BbUy 
dub, but arider from one of the other 
groups sharing the track. The bat- 
teredmachine is brought back to the 
paddock, together with foe rider’s 
dented pride plus a few bruises, and 
the fun can begin again. 

“This is a damn sight safer than 
my rush-hour commute," says Mr 
Finburgh, who still has a sore arm 
from being punted off his bike by a 
careless car driver a few weeks ago 
in central London, ^heridan Coul- 
ter however; won’t r» k his road bike 
on a track day: “I have found that 
an ex-racing bike is much cheaper 
to crash. Why damage £10,000- 
worfort road bite when you can buy 
an ex-racer like mine for just a few 
thousand?” Why indeed. 

These track days are well or- 
ganised, good value and great fun. 
But they stiD wont persuade me not 
to be a four-wheeled wimp. 

Contart-MatorcydeandCarFbUy: 

01189-887342. 


Cars for Sale 
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Cars for Sale 


"t He most reliable Exporter of used Japanese vehicles. 
You can import directly from Japan. 

TOYOTA - NISSAN - HONDA - MITSUBISHI - MAZDA - SUZUKI - HINO 

PAPERA is one of the leading C~ ~~ 

automobile trading companies in ^ 

Japan. We now have regular t. 

clients in n e a rl y 20 different » 
countries. Every customer is 

reliable services. Please contact 

us for further information. 

PAPERA TRADERS CO., LTD. ^ 

2F, 3-20-11 Takada Toshima-Ku Tokyo, JAPAN 171-0033 

Phone: 81-3-5979-6271 Fax: 81-3-5979-6281 

E-mail: papera@papera.co.jp Home page: http://www.papera.co.jp - Visit our home page!! 

All these vehicles have clean engines and immaculate inferiors. The chassis and engine 
numbers have been checked for validity. 

Over 1000 vehicles are always in stock 
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Speed Red, ESR, only 4,000 miles. 
Reluctant sale. £1 7,250. 
Tel; 0171 401 2562 

Registration Numbers 


6271 AD 1.300 HAZ 404 800 KJh 600 1.200 FUB 630 2100 

AFU77 3.2S0 UK 4741 1,500 M2 KMG liW RDW 761 2.000 

AUK 823 1.400 HM 9810 2 -200 750 KYC M0 REG944X M0 

123 3V 2.400 (Available August) LAB 305 1 .600 3149 OF 1.500 

992CPW 1.600 HRFliO 1.000 5 IDS 3.600 8«1 Fth 2200 

C5K6E5 800 ILM9572 75 LEO JOY 900 RNJl.9? 1.500 

03 172 2.750 till 5672 75 732LMT 1.400 

EK7F31 1250 JAG 601V 500 MS3731 1800 i?™-® 

425 ELC 1.000 JAZSIi 1M0M3RCX 2.500 §JS,1(K 

ESB74 1.500 |NOT JAZZ HI M.T3&K9 800 SftjE riSK 

FA2it2i HO JB '346 3.600 Min LKS 1200 '-sS 

FPW792 \2S30 J1L 19SC 1.000 MIL 52 2.000 npj ■,{*£ 

13 FW 3.600 JIL1954 T 000 MIL 345 1,00 fcmim PO& 

GCW257 1 200 J1L1965 

wr;oN iooo jiwij 
H 4 TTS i. 3 « 3 riJMA 
HAZ401 1.000 261 JUP 
HAZ40C 600 846 hAB 


800 KJh 600 1.200 FUB 630 *500 

1.500 962 KMG 15W ROM 761 2.000 

7 .200 750 KYC 600 REG944X M0 

jgust) LAB 305 I >300 3149 RF 1 M 0 

1.000 5 IDS 3.600 8181 Rh 2^00 

<5 LEO JOY 900 RNSlM Ti00 

75 722LMT 1.400 r$29 


-ill 9078 SM 2L350 

3 6TO MW LKS 1 SK 541 SMC UWJ 

iwn uuv Inm 5,16388 m 

1.000 MILS*. 2.0UJ ypj ■joflf! 

I0C0 MIL 345 1^00 & UP o PCW 

1JW0 558MPC IJ300 WA2160 1400 

).M0 WH6W 600 XLX35 i'mQ 

1.600 MPW29E 500 \UH 4 15OO 

550 8/1 MRL 1 500 XUH 5 1 500 


H4TTS 1.300 3H JMA 1.600 MPW29E 500 Mjh4 1500 

HAZ 401 1000 261 JUP 550 8/1 MRL I5O0XUH5 1500 

HAZJQ2 600 |B46 KAB 1.800 |FFM 185 1,300 [inyOO 1,600 

DVU AUCTION OF ATTRACTIVE REGISTRATION MARKS 

If ycu are coniempiabng a tnd please considei Vie benefits at expert advice: 
pftwte ccrnpefenstve inlormanon. essential whan comrg loafed 
decision, dfatvree you nuy nudverrentiy fed mo idikSi or toe wile. 
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l FIESTA 1.3 GHIA 1993 K j 

,• 5 speed. 5 door, alloy wheels, electric 1 1 

■ r windows. SR. R5B, Immobiliser, tax and | 
I) MOT. 60.000 FSH. !]{ 

i Very reliable, 2 lady owners '< 

• £4,100 o.n.o. ^ 

iTsl: 01227 770261 eves. 0171 293 2217 days| 


Italy’s Dltiinate 



0171 293 
2338 . 


.Buy your HaH 
Uopv today 

B Available from ull leading ntw sagents 


The motorcycle show 
gets on the road 


MOTORCYCLING IS re- 
spectable, and that’s official. 
Not long ago, many people 
would have considered a mo- 
torbike out of place if parked 
outside a cultural temple such 
as New York’s Solomon R 
Guggenheim Museum. 

Yet the latest stars of the 
Guggenheim’s famous Frank 
Lloyd Wright spiral are more 
than 100 of the most significant, 
innovative and simply beautiful 
bikes ever built brought 
together for an exhibition enti- 
tled "The Art of foe Motonycle”. 

The exhibition traces the 
motorcycle's development from 
the earliest steam-powered ma- 
chine to the latest Italian su- 
perbike. What archetypal biters 
such as Johnny, Marlon Bran- 
do's character in The Wild One, 
or Sonny Barger, leader of the 
infamous Oakland Hell's Angels 
in the Sixties, would have made 
of such gentrification of their 
once rebellious mode of trans- 
port is anyone’s guess. 

In feet, both Johnny and 
Barger are also featured, in a 
series of motorcycle-based 
films that are being shown as 
part of the exhibition. As well 
as telling the story of the mo- 
torcycle, the Guggenheim's dis- 
play aims to highlight the major 
innovations in two-wheeled de- 
sign, and to convey the social 
impact of bikes ranging from 
the Wlosolex moped tradi- 
tionally loved by the French to 
the Hariey-Davidson chopper 
ridden by Peter Fonda in Easy 
Rider. 

“The motorcycle is the per- 
fect metaphor for the 20th cen- 
tury," says Thomas Krens, 
director of the Guggenheim 
Foundation and the project’s 
chief curatoc “The motorcycle 
and its history represent the 
themes of technology, engi- 
j neering. Innovation, design, mo- 
bility speed, rebellion, desire, 
freedom, love, sex and death. 



A legendary Hildebrand & Wolfinuller Rotond Brown 


"It is a quintessential sym- 
bol of the insecurity and opti- 
mism of our time." 

Krens and his team have put 
together the exhibition with 
imagination and thoroughness. 
The surroundings alone are 
breathtaking. Frank Gehry, 
acclaimed for his recent design 
of Guggenheim's museum in 
Bilbao (where the exhibition win 
be shown in autumn next year!, 
revamped the New York build- 
ing's already magical Frank 
Lloyd Wright rotunda using 
sheets ofinirror-fimsh stainless 
steel that bounce reflections 
throughout the interior. 

But “The Art of the Motor- 
cycle" succeeds above all due 
to the inspired selection of 
machines, which have been 
drawn from museums, manu- 
facturers and private collec- 
tions worldwide. In the 
ground-floor foyer are the 
newest and oldest a gorgeous, 
yet-to-be-re leased 750cc F4 su- 
perbike from revitalised Italian 
marque MV Agusta; and the 
steam-powered motorised bi- 
cycle built in 1868 by Michaux- 
Perreaux of France. 

Travelling up the spiral the 
bikes are arranged chronolog- 
ically in groups of io or a dozen, 
one from almost every year. 
The first section, “Inventing the 


Motorcycle: 1868-1900", is ar- 
guably most fascina ting of all, 
containing a replica of Daim- 
ler's wooden Einspur which 
made the first recorded mo- 
torcycle journey in 1885. Rir- 
ther on, “Time, Space and 
Speed: 1894-1919" includes the 
3 500c c Hildebrand & WoLf- 
muileci also from Germany - 
the world's first production 
hike. These and many others 
are rare, truly legendary ma- 
chines that few enthusiasts 
wili have seen before. Numer- 
ous Harleys include a 1923- 
niodel board-track racer; the 
first Sportster model of 1957 
and foe ill-fated XLCR Cafe 

Racer of the Seventies. • 
British bikes range from foe 
innovative Scott Squirrel two- 
stroke of 1929 to foe Norton 
Commando, vi st Brough 
Superior, Vincent and Triumph 
Bonneville. 

Art of the Motorcycle, 
Solomon R Guggenheim Mu- 
seum, lQ 7 i Fifth Avenue (at 
89th Street), New hark, NY 10128 ' 
IteL- OO 1212 423 3840), untU 20 
September, then at The Field 
Museum of Natural History,. 
Jfttoago, 7 November to 21 
March 1999; and Guggenheim. 
Museum Bfibao, autumn 1999 
Roland Brown 
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OF THE many Heath Rofain- 
son-Bke contraptions that 
make up the modern car, 
none is so needlessly com- 
plicated as the manual 
gearbox, Fbr starters, it de- 
mands that a car has three 

pedals when, to paraphrase 
Dickens, popular prejudice 
runs in favour of people 
having only two feet 

Even Grand Prix drivers 
have given up the challenge. 
Modem FI cars do not have 
foot dutches, the technical 
boffins having discovered a 
better way. The clutches of 
FI cars are engaged auto- 
matically as drivers change 
gear using steering column- 
mounted paddles. 

Yet modern road cars 
still make do with a stick 
having to be negotiated 
through an awkward H-pat- 
tera and a clutch which, in 
concert with the brake and 
the accelerator, demand the 
most dextrous of feet move- 
ments. Even if you are good 
at it, it can still be a pain. 
Juggling with dutch, throt- 
tle and gears as you fight 
your way home in nose-to- 
tail traffic is irritating, tiring 
and bad fbr wearing out the 
soles of good shoes. 

Until recently, the only 
alternative has been the 
automatic gearbox. In 
America, where motorists 
are less macho than in Eur- 
ope and take less pleasure 
in driving, almost every- 
body buys automatic. In the 
past year or so, new style 
semi-automatic gear 
changes have also surfaced, 
the Pbrsche 911 Trptronic 
was the first, which seek to 
replicate dutchless Fi gear 
shifts using paddles, buttons 
or a stick. Most are at least 
partly a con, for they use 
automatic gearboxes as 
their base. As a result, 
power is not parcelled to the 
wheels as efficiently as on a 
manual gearbox. 

That is changing. The 
large car makers are on 
the verge of releasing gear- 
boxes which can double as 
both manuals and auto- 
matics. Of the mass makers, 
Renault is likely to be there 
first Next year it launches 



Gavin 

Green 

Fed up with the 
manual gearbox ? 
Fear not, a 
new-style 
semi-automatic is 
on the way 


a new transmission called 
the BVR (boite de vitesses 
robotisC, or robotised gear- 
box). I drove a prototype ver- 
sion recently, fitted to a 
TXvingo. At the touch of a 
button, your fully automatic 
gearbox (ideal in traffic) 
can be converted into a five- 
speed manual. Hit some 
traffic again, or lose interest 
in DIY gear chang in g ? Then 
go back to full auto mode. 

There is no dutch, even 
in manual form. On the pro- 
totype I drove, you changed 
gear by using a conven- 
tional stick. In production 
form, gear changes will be 
made by Fl-styie steering 
column paddles and the 
change pattern will be se- 
quential as in a motorcyde. 
Push a button, and you are 
back in full auto mode. 

The BVR system is likely 
to be offered in the Clio and 
Mdgane from next autumn. 
Other dutchless manual 
gearboxes from other man- 
ufacturers are imminent 

Fbr those who like to 
labour; the dutch will prob- 
ably always have its place. 
But for those who like their 
machinery to shoulder as 
much of the responsibility as 
possible, the “third pedal" is 
on its way out. Although 
tew will admit it most 
drivers must privately be 
rather glad. 


The Golf GTI loses its glow 


Volkswagen’s new GTI models are fast, well crafted and good-looking. But they 
lack the fun - and the throaty burble - of their predecessors. By John Simister 


R ed braces. Mobile phones. 

Filofaxes. City traders. 
Yuppies. Ad agencies. 
Sloane Square. Golf GTIs. 
That's the power-cliches 
out of the way, then. Besides, as 
cliches they are 10 years out of date. 
The world has moved on. 

In this moved-on world, though, you 
can still buy a Golf GTL In feet you can 
now buy a Mark Four version, as part 
of the new range of Golfs that has 
finally gone on sale here. The new Golf 
GTI is a car of its time, all mature and 
responsible-looking with little visual 
hint of power and pleasure potential. 
It is either right on target for today’s 
"ray-car, my- conscience" motoring 
angst, or it has missed the point of 
being a GTL Which of these applies, 
we are about to find out 
It carries much iconic baggage, the 
GTL Those initials count for a lot. And 
they sound especially good after the 
Golf-word, not least because the first 
Golf GTI - almost unbelievably, it ap- 
peared 22 years ago -was the first ex- 
ample of that fine breed of fun-can the 
hot hatchback. So Volkswagen should 
be careful not to abuse its custodial 
responsibility of a car-culture 
phenomenon. 

Or you could take an alternative 
view. If Volkswagen invented the 
modem GTI then it can do what it jolty 
well likes with the idea. So, here it is, 
the 1998 Golf GTL Actually, there are 
two versions, corresponding in 
degrees of hatch heat to the old eight- 
valve and 16-valve models. One, simply 
GTI, has a I25bhp. 20- valve engine of 
1.8 litres. It is a UK-only model be- 
cause we like the GTI name so much. 
Elsewhere in Europe, the equivalent 
car is called the Golf Highline. Hmm. 

The other; which is a GTI every- 
where it is sold, sits a little lower on 
fatter wheels, has a grander interior 
with huggy Recaro seats and black- 
lacquered wood trim, and is powered 
by a turbocharged version of the 
same engine. It gives I50bhp, the 
same amount of power as the 2.0-litre, 
16-valve, top version of the old GTI 



SPECIFICATIONS (1.8T) 


Prices: from £15,515 (Bdr GTI) 
CO £17.735 (5dr GTI 1.8TJ. 
Engine: 1.781cc, four cylinders. 
20 valves, 150bhp at 5.700rpm 
with turbo, 125bhp at 
6,000rpm without. 
Transmission: five-speed gear- 
box. front- wheel drive. 
Performance: 1 34mph. 0-60 in 
8.5sec. 31-36mpg (GTI 1.8T). 
125mph, 0-60 in 9.9sec. 29- 
34mpg (GTI) 


RIVALS 


Alfa 145 CloverleaF: £16.557. 
Intriguing square-tailed shape, 
crisp-edged 2.0-!itre engine, in- 
dividuality on wheels. 

Hat Bravo HG1i £15.792. 
Smooth and melodic five-cylin- 
der engine, a creamy drive 
rather than a fizzy one. Good 
value. 

Honda Civic 1.8 VTi 5dr: 

£17.125. Staid looks sit 
strangely with mad, high- 
rewing VTEC engine. Not as 
bland as it seems. 

Peugeot 306 GTI-6: £18,645. If 
a GTI is meant to give a good 
time, no Golf-size car does it 
better than the powerful, six- 
geared Peugeot. 


produced But there are no spoilers, 
no black plastic wheel-arch trims, no 
twin exhaust pipes. We are talking 
incognito here. 

Start it up, and you hear not the 
throaty burble you might expect, but 
a cultured hum. Drive off, and you feel 
not the instant crisply delivered, mus- 
cular thrust that made the first GTIs 
such a delightful drive, but a soft re- 
sponse and a gradual though quick- 
ening, gathering of speed. 

Then we come to a comer. The 
steering is light and smooth, but 
although the tyres bite hard into the 
road surface and GTI snicks quickly 
round the bend, the feeling is one of 


elasticity rather than the sports-car 
precision we used to know. Only when 
the road gets bumpy does the GTI feel 
like anything other than a normal Golf 
with a little more grip and a fair de- 
gree more pace (it is as fast as the old 
GTI 16V possibly fester although it 
does not fed that way). This is because 
that lower suspension reaches the 
extremes of its movements frequently 
and abruptly, which can get thor- 
oughly uncomfortable. In the old GTI 
the suspension's action was firmer so 
it did not bang up against the bump- 
stops as often. 

And that. I'm afraid, is it The GTI 
1.8T is fast, beautifully made and well 


equipped, but what made the old 
Mark One and Mark Two GTIs 
sparkle, and the Mark Three glow, has 
been extinguished. What the 1.8T 
does is largely fine, but the way that 
it does it is rather dull. As I suspected, 
Vblkswagen has missed the point that 
it not only used to make but also 
defined After all if you’re the my-car, 
my-angst type, you wouldn't be buy- 
ing a GTI anyway. 

But there is a postscript to this tale. 
The l25bhp GTL though slower has 
an engine which answers your com- 
mands with mud) of the old crispness. 
It also rides serenely over bumps, has 
a similar (though skinnier) design of 


alloy wheel and is actually a more en- 
joyable car to drive. It leans quite a lot 
in comers, and it is not especially livety, 
but the lowlier GTI is still the quickest 
four-cylinder Golf that doesn’t have a 
turbocharger 

Golfs answering to that description 
have always been GTIs hitherto, so on 
that basis the new one just about qual- 
ifies for its initials. In other ways it is 
a long way from fitting the template 
created by its predecessors - that task 
has now fallen to the Peugeot 306 GTI- 
6 - but the Golf not-Higbline is nev- 
ertheless a thoroughly "nice" car. 
Less, in the strange case of the Golf 
GTL is more. 


I loved my old Beetle - but it kept trying to kill me 


v 


hn 


W 


I THINK it would be rather un- 
kind to call my Volkswagen 
Beetle a worst car. It was more 
of an old faithful which got 
older and less faithful as time 
went on. 

It was painted sky blue and 
belonged to an old boyfriend, so 
it sort of came with the territory. 
At the time, I lived on the coast 
and with all the salt air it be- 
came progressively rustier and 
more dilapidated by the week. 

Its worst fault was that it 
would try to kill me. Every time 
I put the heater on, exhaust 


fumes would find their way into 
the cabin, I would have stop and 
get out before I passed out Pre- 
sumably the smoke got in 
through the rust holes. 

In winter it was heJL I can re- 
member (xi one occasion dash- 
ing down the M23 furiously 
scraping at the ice forming on 
the inside of the windscreen. I 
did not dare switch the heater 
on, but I did wonder which was 
the least painful way to go, 
being gassed, or hitting a tree 
that I could not see. 

The Beetle was not that 


MY WORST CAR 


KATHERINE BRAD LEY-HOLE 
YW Beetle 


clever in crosswinds which 
would thump against the slab 
sides and push it off course. 
Much the same would happen 
when juggernauts overtook me 
as well 

Having said all that, though, 
the Beetle took me on countless 
romantic picnics and safety got 
me around the south of France 
one summer. It may not have 


been comfortable, but it was 
very characterful. My ex- sister- 
in -law called it a sewing ma- 
chine and really did not 
understand the appeal of a 
Beetle, but then she had a 
BMW with personalised num- 
ber plates. 

Then came the dreaded day 
when I took it to Mr Pfiffer. He 
was a wonderful German 


mechanic who specialised in 
Beetles. He could rescue 
almost any wreck, but even he 
shook his head and said: “You 
muzt understanz dat even 
Beetles havzerday. And zis has 
hadz itz day." 

Just thinking about it now 
makes me wants to shed a 
tear. Anyway, it went to an en- 
thusiast for £250 and he said he 
would restore it 

The Beetle was replaced in 
the mid-80s by another Volk- 
swagen, this time it was a bit 
more contemporary and a lot 


more yuppie - a Golf GTI in feet 
I’ve still got it after 150,000 
miles, so I suppose this has to 
be my best car. But I still miss 
the old faithfuL 


Katherine Bradley Hole is a 
regular contributor to ‘Gar- 
deners ’ Worid Magazine' and 
has received two awards from 
the Garden Writers Guild Her 
new book, “ The Garden 
Lovers' Guide to Britain' is 
published by BBC Worldwide 
at £12.99. She was talking to 
James Ruppert 
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Experience the last word in Luxury. 


♦ 



Be one of the first to test drive the exciting 
new 'S ' reg. RHD Cadillac Seville by calling: 


0845 601 2121 


http://www.cadill acenrope.com 
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Vintage homes for lovers of the grape 


€■ 


Owning a vineyard 


can be both a hobby 


and a going concern. 


By Mary Wilson 


IF YOU are partial to a glass of wine, have you con- 
sidered buying a home with its own vineyard and 
making your own? 

There are over AW vineyards in the United King- 
dom - an impressive figure given that our climate 
is hardly conducive to producing a quality vintage. 
Out of the total number, about 60 are commercial, 
while the rest are run as hobbies. 

The most northerly vineyard in the country is near 
Leeds, while the biggest concentration of com- 
mercial vineyards is the south east “The further 
west you go, the smaller the vineyard seems to be," 
says Ian Berwick of the UK Vineyard Association. 
“Our south west branch has the most members, but 
they are all very small ones." 

1996 was a particularly good year for British 
vineyards. Some 3.5 mfllion bottles were produced, 
of which 10 per cent was red. 

Brecon Court in Liansoy, nearUsk. has the largest 
vineyard in Wales, according to its ownec Desmond 
McElney. MrMcElney has planted eight acres with 
eight different varieties of grape - five white and 
three red, the latter mainly grown under plastic. 

“We started off with a deer farm, and then we 
realised we were near enough to sea level to grow 
vines,” he says. “My wife was a keen gardener and 
everything she touched flourished, so we thought 
we would give it a go. We planted two acres in 1989 
and another six between 1991 and 199 2." 

The McElneys went on various wine courses in 
Devon and read all the books they could on the sub- 
ject They visited other vineyards, tasting the 
wines until they found the ones they liked the best 
Their wine is bottled for them by Three Choirs - 
another vineyard in Newent - and they sell it from 
their form shop and through local advertising. 

“In 1996 we made 20,000 bottles, although last year 
we were hit by a late May frost- as were all north 
European vineyards - and production was around 
30 per cent down. But that's the way it goes," says 
Mr McElney. 

The five-bedroom stone farmhouse - a listed 


building - stands at the end of a long drive. It is in 
a beautiful position with views over south-east Mon- 
mouthshire. With 19 acres, the property is on the 
market through Knight Frank and RG & RB 
WEUianis for £500,000. 

Chudlelgh Vineyard is unusual in that it is one 
of the only four registered organic vineyards in the 
UK with 6,000 vines on five acres. There are four 
varieties of vine, which were planted between 1986 
and 1991 . iSie 1996 harvest produced more than 7,ooo 
bottles of white, generating an income in excess of 
£ 22 , 000 . 

The residence, which goes with the vineyard, is 
called Fhrmborough House. This is a five-bedroom 
Edwardian building with 10 acres of grounds, 

home to a large winery a staff cottage and an annex 
with two holiday fiats. The ensemble is on the mar- 
ket for £395,000 through Jackson -Stops & Staff 

At Lar fcb arrow, an attractive 18 th century 
house in East Compton, Somerset, Raimund 
Hermes has planted 300 Chardonnay vines, which 
he brought back from the Montrachet vineyards 
in Burgundy. 

“I used to have over a hectare of vines, produc- 
ing around 8,000 bottles a year,” says Mr Herincx, 
an opera singer and lover of afi things French. “Now 
I just look after these very special vines. The most 
I have made is about 800 bottles." 

The five-bedroom house, with a number of out- 
buildings and 4.32 acres, is for sale through Clut- 
tons Daniel Smith for £369,000. Mr. Herincx says he 
will happily show the new owners howto make wine, 
and if thqy are not interested he would like to take 
the vines with him. 

Grapes are also grown at Methersham Farm in 
Beckley, near the port of Bye in East Sussex. This 
barn conversion, in a delightfully isolated position 
down a one mile un-made road, has a 35 acre vine- 
yard, which was planted in 1991 with 1800 vines of 
three varieties. 

The vines have been planted in such a way as to 
make them very easy to care for - all trained waist 
high for easy picking, and with the rows wide enough 
apart to get a tractor either side. Last year's grapes 
will produce around 1200 bottles, to be called 
Methersham Dry Blend. 

The house has four bedrooms, a swimming pool 
and stables in 16 acres. It is on the market for 
£395,000, subject to an agricultural occupancy con- 
dition, by Freeman Forman. 

A property that has just enough vines to make 
wine for home consumption is The Gables, a 17th 
century house in Meldreth. Cambridgeshire. This 
has 75 vines, 25 each of three different varieties. The 



Brecon Court Vineyard, owned by Desmond McElney, near Chepstow 


Chris Jones 


owners, Mr and Mrs Nicholson, say these produce 
very pleasant white wines. The seven-bedroom 
house is for sale through Bidwells for £650,000. 

If you are thinking about planting a vineyard, you 
certainly need capital behind you. There are no 


grants available, and of course, VAT on top of every- 
thing else makes British wine very expensive. But 
even with our uncertain climate, growing grapes and 
making wine - never mind drinking it- gives great 
pleasure to a large number of people. 


Jockson-Stpps & Staff: 01392-U4222: KmghtFrank 
01432-273084; RG & RB WU Rams: 01989-567233 ; Clut- 
tons Daniel Smith: 0122&-46951L- Freeman Fbnnan; 
01424-773888; Bidwells: 01223-841841 
UK Vineyard Association 01728-638080 


! TEL: 0171 293 2222 
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If You Are Thinking Of Selling Or Letting Your Home 
Please Contact Your Local Branch 
For A Free Valuation 
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If You Are Thinking Of Selling Or Letting Your Home 

Please Contact Your Local Branch 
For A Free Valuation 


FULHAM 


RANELAGH GARDEN MANSIONS, 
SW6. A two bedroom mansion flat 
£155.000 Leasehold. 

FULHAM RQ, SW>. A two double 
bedroom flat. £1504)00 Leasehold. 

CHELSEA MANOR ST. SW3. 
A two bed grade 0 listed ex local 
authority flat. £169,050 Leasehold. 

FULHAM PALACE RD. SWO. 
A two bedroom garden I1aL £172300 
Leasehold. 

DE MORGAN RD, SWfi. 3 bedroom 
period bniL>e. needs updating. GOT .950 
Freehold. 

PROTHEROE RD. SW6, t bedroom 
period house, needs updating. £2354)00 
Freehold. 

RACTON RD, SMtL 4 bedrewm Victorian 
terrace. £335 TWO Freehold. 

ST DIONIS RD. SWb. 2.21X1 sq ft 
apartment, close to Parsons Green. 
£4004)00 Freehold. 

EARDLEY CRESCENT SWA 2 bed flat 
and roof terrace. £195.000 Leasehold. 

WEST LONDON STUDIOS FILHAM 
RD. SW6. | bed fkiL £155.000 Leasehold. 


0171 736 6406 


PIMLICO 


ST. GEORGES SQUARE, SWL An r*lhc l»u 
hcdrwm, twu fcubmotn. fourth 0t*-r flat «d 
E ast nde of Popular Garden Square. £23(UMQ 
Leasehold. 


BE LC RAVE RD SWL tmmacnlaw tvw.« 
fvdmmn iplii-lerel flat nn upjvr nod hwer 
ground flours, dine tu Pimlico UnderenHind 
£182.000 Leasehold. 


ASHCROFT BODSE. BESS BOROUGH 
GDNSL SWL Spacii.Hu one hedr inn apartment 
in secure luvury development with nlfofrvci car 
paring dree io Kmlio> Underground Malion. 
£1654100 Leasehold. 


M1LLBANK ESTATE SWT. 

OnC'Ttvii hoirrejra ground Ur** ei L‘A flat 
within popular grade It titled Muck, 
immaculate amdilKin. £14248)0 Leasehold. 


CAMBRIDGE STREET SWL One hedroimi 
flat on pound floor in end ut terrace pnutinn. 
Ideal first lime hoy or pied a lene £135400. 
MIUJUNK ESTATE. SWI. One hnlmwn a- 
It-ral. Hat -Jltuied on pound flin<r nirhio 
fsjpular grade H listed Muck. 1133400 
Leuebold. 


GROSVENOR ESTATE, PAGE STREET SW I. 
Une hcdionsn ex L'A Oat nn ground floor of 
pbuilt red hriefe hlnck, sun F.T. H nr pied a 
lone due in central locaitoo £89.950 Leasehold. 


ST GEORGES SQUARE. SWL Spacious Ivn. 
tvibnom split fcvsl flai on tarxtl and Inner 
ground flui’T d<we tu Pimlico CnUefcround. 
E65JM0 Leasehold. 


MGRETON STREET SWI. Compact audit' 
flat in modem puTj»«e huill Mock dose in 
Punlieo UndergruiniA £684)00 Leasehold. 


0171 834 8340 


CLAPHAM 


LYHAM ROAD. SWI Prom eantet Ihl *ith 
AmNe Mrornn. >iunc mom and dm me j»«m. 
taw. 


DUVEKHEU) Rtt SWI Bnv talr.mn fin 
(Inn aarv<avile. will 14 iixv-ptiun. 12? 
Litchei] breakfast num. vn-wini euenlial. 
£1104100. 


S1ILLNA RD. SWL Sani-deuebed pen-id conjee 
with 22 kvnge. dnufiL hedra<itr<. tatfirnmn 
and knehen. nut paun. £IO<k95D 


ORAUIlfcN RD. SW4. First fliuv period flat 
umprivUg I? onuer tab mat. 12 lounge. 
UU'htn slid hj dunim. £97.950 


CAVENDISH RD. SIVU. l\:rii«f unsevd a-tuec 
with 2~ (.rape. r». i AhiMl- beUnxros. hjifirtva. 
•4l‘i»cT room. bidvnfrujkirj mom. jndtUli rear 
pud-n. SZItkOW. 

SAND MERE RD. SWI. End H - terrace Imuse 
imaged "■.« ' tkvi*. «nh 2tf ierepli«B 
kiuteahuatlau r.»m. fine huliivmv. Kaihrium 
and W.C. rear prden, sinpfH.it tti*ir and 
liropljcw. CMJNft. 

HUtOX RB, sm Fhe led mid timced period 
h<si'< icilh rwu lecepis'w- 11 kndi-nWaklasi 
room, cellar and rear garden. C-RUUO. 
PUUCTHtlKNE RD. Still Mcvk Tudnt sS\W 
period home, mo rewpikus and Lndam on the 
ground fl.su. ihroe txdn»>nr. and tmitan- m <o ihe 
Tied and hedjunni lour and en Miile dienvr id ihe 
lolL 'fl.ift roar cunko. £245488). 

CATHLES RD, SWlLFmr Ped mid lenaa- house . 

two rveepijon-- IcmlHD t-iejllaj neiro aiitiic 

m< nn and nnkn. £Z7tumu. 

AtHLRFilLO RD. ■SW'J. Raroh acaOuNc ikiuhk 
ft. mini period home, so KuK nm huUir.*>m thru. 
rceejNinRc, kiltheu hreaLfm n> nL orkiflal 
kaiuro*. Must hi iTconL 


0181 675 6464 


To Let 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
LETTING AGENCY 
Rama ■ Esher • Richmond 



TO LET 

Detached 5 tediuMn. I bathn«nn. Vai>irun Hucc hi a preatpoiK mud 
near Ke» - UmJerer«jnd slat* id and Leu ViOage. W^slen 
thmuriamt grunnd flour 


| Tel: 0181 948 4314 j 

COMMUTER ROOM. N1 TOWN- 
HOUSE £28 PH. 0171 278 4082 
LONDON, CHARING CROSS 
ROAD, ore PIED A TERRE. 
WOULD SUIT COMMUTER BUSI- 
NESS PERSON. SINGLE OCCU- 
PMC* NON SMOKER ElTO PW. 
TEL- 01484 820392. 

East Anglia 

FREt - Abtoons 40 pago lull cokxrr 
Homefinder Brochure. 1009 erf 
pro peril 04 T.'aut Norioflt & Suf- 
folk. £28,000 tp 2500,000. Tel. 

0I2B4 7B9G28 

WestC 

ountry 


Converted Chapel 

Somerset 



t 

Beautiful 3 bc’dnxim 
chapel, rndny original 
features, all mod cons. 

Telephone: 01-180 64566 

•.‘stlurdirvi 

£830 per calender month 


itf' 


.13 \ Ever ifraurr, Iuiotut. 
Si«ricHrTT.MfM.% 
Turn It w-T. 01400 sooo 
Fix oi4fi9A-«an 


30 


i.UrrtSTS IUPf!ESSIi-jVi 

HORTON £142.500 

Tn be erin.it ruettd. DoL-whc-d 
ChoWro bunpltro; 4 hijifnraL-,. 
sitting n«m. krlchero'diniri" 
room, iiil central hcuungt 
htiUimnn. jlimrur room, 
doubh- ffliucri. douhlo gsn$i. 

N) IbC imanimw or 
iquivuk'nt. ■a.'dudrxl plot. 


STREATHAM 


LANERCOST RD, LtlVDOJi SWL A fee hedi .HO 
d-ahkr [rooted pen.nl bat* r.-fth three roepiuuf. 
5i8i enden and .ill ireej pat* ln 4 CW4**). 
BIH.XLHUH RD. LONDON {MM. 4 Irurfedn^n 
A'uK Ir.ned tem- (Lluctud pertuJ bate 1i«c> 
iwvpinan. «w»u. ippcro R'ti corJero eift 
sUecipartmc, £225000. 

WESTWEU fUL LONDO\ SWiu. \ tree Haln.-m 
wrm deudiej h. .u e Im roCkTlkn. l*r. IWir -xit.. 
SX Lichen diner, approi Sift snJeo. .41 iiroel 
purtai^. E2BMH. 

STOCKFIELD RD. LONDON SWI6. .4 l.air 
hediui'a mid-icrrueed perkil phiperti. throe 
recqimar, pro tauhn.arp. mndtm Luhea. apprro 
5flft EU4.TLotin> onfuul testur,*. £179.958. 
BALDRY GUtDENN. UlNDD> StVlu. A fee 
tcdrefli leal Audied perud pnpem in neat i4 
nmdcmisaij.in. T*i receptnms. appn.\ I38t airdeu 
ofT -4113.1 partar. £179.950. 

PENWORTUAXt Rl*. tON'DON SWtfe A three 
Mnna mnliemred pL-rad Liusc -uiiuled within 
the ■Fnn.slimn' oTe-J .11 Sin=ilhant Three 
teu-ptnaiy. jppr- -t .i'll '•m h Ijont garden. £129. 15a. 
N\TAL RU LONDON SltlO. An'nnpreisne Ihnv 
hcdlt»an Did lerr.iec pern-d prnjainj Tail 
reuTiaats r.11 knthcnihner. ci-ILr. arprm 151t 
garden. Cl 19^50. 

BUCK LEIGH RD. LONDON NMIfc 4 ihr.v 
hceh i an sfdn ltd (Lit uuuedmir ihe uppei iker. 
ut a (Mud iw erred [»"|vny I flu roeefiion. 121 
kuriMt. Wathn>aa *iih dpiaci uihsje, jpja.n W81 
lumrauml garden. £99.950, 

I.EWIK RD, LONDON SNV 16. A .pen mu 
hdn-.un eptit L-ecl flat amoge-d iwr the Lip iVune 
"t 1 romvned pero-d pr.ipenv, IT laepn-n. 117 
lHchea.fedn»W'«et 17 in length. WL5UI 
MUJEIRA RD. UINDfiN suite A tell presented 
-are ^cdri"™ ground 6«r flel. I' revjplnai. 12 
Lhlpai iBitcr (J7 K'dpum. tviibn><n nnh oner 
lath orol •hute-r. stand v-iiiLn frejieft. 


0181 677 7431 


TOOTING 


INGLEMERE RD, MITCKANL Tu 
hudroom first floor maiMinutie plu» rea-jHion. 
kitchen. bDihn«ira. rear garden <md scaur 
•'rigin.il fnrture-e VS. 1 #* 

TRINITY RD. SNA 17. Lcmer gn urd lL«r 
o inter ii. a inih i.uWe heehnom. hariinrom. 
"pen plan kite hen t*< roce-ptuiD and rear 
SanietL OBJ*!. 
i"T 4PLETON Rtt SUIT. R-riod ‘Me flat 
■•Ocriii* roa.-prp.-n. kitchciibreakUM room 
hedronm. haihr-“tn. cellar and paved 
courtyard. MMO. 

FOIXSEB Ra SWI7. Aitraeinc wv 
Isodrivom .pin level apartment plu< pallaned 
reeepu.'n. kiiehi-n. hjihrvTm jnd pfsiljr 
li'ulinn. £120.000. 


Bl'YLE UX SWH. Channing ev-nvcrsnin 
h. inline three dnuhle Pedre'cnie, bright 
reception, kitchen etiuer. knhnvim and roar 

gorjL-n.SLW.Ote. 


STAPLRTON RD. Gniund flncir period 
prope-rl} inih onanol Teaiures. shared 
garden, two reieplioiu. I»fl hujrnums. 
taidien and tNithro><m. £I56JKM. 


BOUNDARIES RD. M.in- inn sMe W-JCk nith 
recepiiiHi nvim. IM Naln-ow.. hand huill 
kitchen, bathroom, pennd teaiures. 
cenmuml pirden. CI5I4WL 
CHETW'ODE RD. \Ict»nan Mile family 
hutbC. Through roceptrun. kite hen. diner, 
three hedn-.ims. hj|fiiM<m. priejie rear 
turdeiL II62JHM. 


FJTONVTLU; RD. rout pernxl 

pniperts. D-pulai kvatinn. 1 htcmal lejiurtr. 
Dm rcceptrnns. kite'heahrvakTasl r.«.m. 
bathroom and didknmm plus re.rr uanJero 
£2754)00. 


0181 767 8811 


KENNINGTONAVAXERLOO 


THLED SL SEL A ftsfe h* tFeb -Bk Pro 
tvdrwm. 1*0 halhmnn Jpartmenl tacHed earandv 
dove te the river, stored freehold, imcpraieu 
apphaore?. L2MJ00. 

LITER GROLATl SEL Fast tkve studio apanmem 
tb prro-e rrasivk ikselopmna *mh flcuWe 
irfldapnumf parting space. Has takuor, landscaped 
anmrerual pidero peerage vnix, rLSJSI, 
PC4RMAV STL SEL tip floor pared spill level 
ram eaion tlx u atnacr ire tree Tincd street rory done 
w Waterloo. i« Kdreua <roS presented. If? .HO. 
WESTMINSTER BRIDGE RD. SEl. A wro hedtwm 
a|Mrtnesi 10 re ntrriy oasspkscd dnriopasti (lone 
i9|. This n the shi ■■ flat dote in WhierlOJ. wen 10 
the nn. £1754*9. 

SEARLL5 RD, SEL Very «n;D pteroned throe 
huinenn ptooinvy period house with ?fli rreeptnt 
rj*n. l-rh kndren. Amod fcaareo. garden, ncgual 
tkcnniMi.I23UM- 

HAtLU ST. SQL Extremely spKtan pavrd IbL 
inxitcd house «uh four hedirmts and wo 
hnhr.Mm. fee iceepOoo nxmB. <tdl located for 
Uaterkv. liUenaroma). tE25UHk 
DODDINCmN GROVE. *17, Wdl pnaeoted and 
-.patrens poiud (reuse a tree final tenve, 276 
ruvpriiin r> i m. 22ft ruren, hirer lutruuDS. 
haihro.'n and ihroer muul CM5JW. 

SiuTH LAMBETH ml SUV. Channel je three 
kdiuim flat fmnlevl period lenaeed bouse nob 
three recepireu luntsro. haim»aa and dwt worn, 
suraee ret lar, gardeu. £265,100. 

PEMHIRST PLACE, SEL A rvdy jvaibWc ad 
tuAnkd w siurvr pend twine with Pm bedroom*, 
22ti rca-pnou mm mtpnasrvc amnsi style pfcn* 
"•rttreer diring n»w. C99508. 

OBHNW RD, >W. EorcmetT wll presented 
(rend sptu level ci nvenre in Oat wuaiul curtroraem tv 
im (h. th.J. Tiii Mronas filled btdicro wil 
aptreinled hnthnren. CL>5 DHl 


0171 928 2406 


BATTERSEA 


STSATHBUfNE RD. SffIL fica Boor HD hednwn 
spfir lend Dal a convened period breftfipp. Owned 
Ear ptMetraatporLiiups and bars, 1125591 UamlnlA 
HUSB MLL ML SWH. Ok bedroom pound Itoor Bat 
shaded hm Lnitreder M ad Cbptan Comnoa 
North idc. 9tl6 reel CwnggarfeiL 0 454)9 1 UmridtL 
OBERSTBN ML SW1L lira and Morel ffocr m 
rfoable tubnon mvasm flat siurd w the Nrrerh of 
Sl late HiD ctae to daphn ftncticB. £D9JSa 
teuehaU. 

EYOtaUGH RD, gWU. A s*t opprrtnitv to nprert 
a bar fiontrd b rtc paputa SaCedreiiv' aoK. 
Dm dareMe hedroams, thnopph reccptim. birben. 
apmire tnUrom <Mt approx. Garden. D89JS0 
RmML 

ROWQtA OUSCEsn; SWIL Mid icrraoed Vkwmi 
home «ith hay aiadna. Three berbnons. throng 
rcwpoita. khdMa/hreafchd ro.nn i«d««p«i paur 
ardca. Cood dttoiiUvc i»dcr. LiSN5e FmWi 
BOHOOD ML SWI I. Mil temccd period bouse, far 
d-roMe MdroTO. Ws baUuwrea (orec cn mittl. tkrou^i 
reraptfai. Kteheadncr, huhitno, xpaMc we, and 
palm jardere. £I9» J5» ritri»*L 
TREFOIL RU, SKIL Nimnan mid retraced taw n 
popdar part rf Rndremno. Tbrw*A mcpiioa reek 
raring tvcpLuK. btehen, far bedrooms, bathroom, 
cbubrares. iribr and (jniJrm. OJaM Freehold. 
VttBIIIBr BD. St9|L End rf renatc EdainSan 
teew. Fow bedronns. tu> hedaconB torec cd renre). 
throagh reaMwa. knebenfatakla room, ganta. crihr 

orelpir^. 045*0 freehold. 

PLANTATION vm.UK SWT L Cobra I hue fans pm 
of Ihs enteric riverside dcvdapaKn. Staled on the 
Utred ud hur floorv Three bcdrtsvu, no baflmwta, 
nroipika mam sab galhricd secocn. ridva. 
underemind partus aril JJioor seamlr. W99.958 
VrartMU. 

PlAVTATIOtb WH.IRF, SWH. A hresterk inn 
uarpnuc; ihroe bedroona. cud*. reecptNO room, 
kneben. nvo hubnmra and 4V 1 ITsaJinvstficc 175 
12 jqwalc office. PWer ore Appficretta. 


0171 924 1011 


DtwkJands 


live in 

tomorrow's 
world today 

at Millennium 
Harbour ; 
London *s most 
spectacular 
riverside 
development 


Exceptional 

specification 
extensive gardens. 
Docklands largest 
leisure facility, 
garage parking,, 
concierge. 


Luxury 2 bed apts 
from £200,000 
Penthouses from 
£750,000 


To view call 
0171 537 7502 


Bristol 


TO LET; 2BF Rcdund Doom £775 
pom. 01 17 896 6368. 


Don't forget 
to mention 5 ?. 
^ The Independent 
v.when replying 
'--CO adverts 


f-'v 

Im. 


Wanted 


! WANTED! 


LAND/SITES • without Planning 
Permission but with possible 
development potential. Preferably in 
village/town locations, in 
Cheshire and Northwest. 

(But all areas within Ihe ILK. considered; 
We are prepared to take all the costs 
and risks in obtaining permission. Our 
planning consultants are experts. We are 
interested in any land - from small parcels 
to serious acreage. 

Difficult, nuisance, problems, conversion, 
renovation, listed, redundant and bad 
neighbour sites all considered. We are 
particularly interested In land that either has 
no planning history or where the permission 
may be enhanced, or where consent has 
been refused. 

PLEASE FORWARD LOCATION PLANS AND 
ANY PLANNING HISTORY DETAILS TO: 


V 

GOLDFINCH 

Goldfinch f Projects i Li mi led. 
Elston, West Road. Weaver-ham, Cheshire 
CW83HH 
Teb 01928 787800 


London Property 


LETTINGS 


FABIAN RD. SW6. 4 bedroom bouse, 
£525 per week. 

HARWOOD RJO, 5W8. 2 double bed 
Hot £330 per week. 

RIVERSIDE BELVEDERES. SWJ. 
Brand new two bedroom wo 
bathroom, apartment in luxury 
development, off street ear parking. 
Turn. £475 per week. 

UPPER TOOTING PARK. Four 
bedroom mock Tudor style part 
furnished house. Available for 
immediate occupation, £1,400 per 
month. 


HARBLT ROAD, SWH. A one 
bedroom ground floor conversion Oat 
with garden available immediately 
unfurnished. £1S5 per week. 

EAST HILL, SWTS. Three bed 
maisonette arranged over two floors of 
a purpose built block dose to Clapham 
Junction. Available furnished from 
CN&riB. £295 per week 


ST JOHN'S 


WESTMINSTER 

LONDON 


“ Discover the 
world’s most 
desirable 
residential 
address ” 


Apartments of 
unparalleled 
luxury between 
the Houses of 
Parliament, 
the Tate Gallery 
and the 
River Thames 


£230,000 to 
£1.9 million 


To view call 
0171 630 8866 


THIS 

NEWSPAPER 
AND YOU 


IT you have a corn plain l about un hem in lh» newspaper 
which crnicem* inaccuracy, intrusion. harity.meni or 
dtscriniinaiion. write to the editor nhoui it. 


If you're still di-vvilisficd you can write la the 
Press Complaint* Commission, 
an independent organisation established to uphold 
an editorial Code of Practice tor the Press. 


THUS NEWSPAPER ABIDES BY THE PTC’s DECISIONS 


P(£ 


t SALISBURY SQU ARE LONDON F.CJY84F. 
Telephone UJT | 3W I2 J > Faeaniilii HI7I 

This spurr hos tvi-n hi the I’JtHuHi r 


Somerset 


^ 0 nks Rm Panoramic 
' Coastal Views 

at 

Weston-super-Mare 



I yd small 

/ 1 dex elopmani of 
Id .A. 3 individual 
architect designed houses 
of special quality and 
position. 

Easy distance of M5 and 
Great Western Line, with 
spectacular views over 
Sand Bay and the Bristol 
Channel 







\ DtncloperaCfButkfe'S 


Price Range 
£ 235,000 - £ 295,000 

Phone for brochure 

01934 624 041 


--•THE INDEPENDENT 

To advertise in this section 
please call the 
Property Team 
on 

0171 293 2302. 



thatched Devon 

HIDEAWAY 

iWD C Beamed, thatcfuM, 
Devon hideaway. ua»riy 
secluded and peaceful. 4 
be8a . 2 Paths. Bras, 1 aae 

wonoed vatteywtthnrMm. 

wwKahop and erehitecr 
designed thatched 
summertmuan, Eretsr io mis. 
Raraoppenurwy. 

£245.000 
01363 84SB3 




Devon & Cornwall 


Exton, near 
Topsham 


An Individual detached . 
Luxury House; a recently 
cotnptmed executfva - 
rerodonce situated In a rarely 
avatabta oxcIubww private 
toealion with flood access to 
the estuary, kC and Exater; 4 
reoep rnia. lux kitchen. 2 dim 
etc; pmapat bedrm sutta, 
guesfbedmi suSe. Ztuithar 

oeds, bathrm, drive a cfiAa . 
3»W. private gdns ot about' 
3 M acre, . . . 


£325,000 ' 
Village and 7 
Country Property 
01392 499699 


Overseas Property' 


R9ENCH PROPERTY NEWS 

“Wnthty, (or yow Irea copy We- 
Phono (Oimj 947 1834 or 

nttp : W www. fropch- proper tv- 

WMiBMl 


Italy 



THE EUROPEAN 
NETWORK 

“ l»0fr»lflfitiori 

of both restored and 

u, )^toredpropBHy ftir . bqIa 

TBnoirvl T rrvn 




fe^houses, to vMao 
and palaesns. 

'ssforafionand - 
"“Mpemanfsenibe' 


Gaft*- 

0172S 518858 

Of V»w (te emit? ’■ 
ca ^09aBanourWebattK 

~* n ^- aw PpropertynaLco«i) 
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A property so desirable, the 
leveloper bought one himself 


■m 


L;,. 


Ron and David 
are putting 
their money 
where their 
mouths are. 
Mary Wilson 
reports 
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ms aD very well for an estate agent 
or developer to spout loquaciously 
aboutthemerits of a development 
they are Involved with, but do they 
ever fake heed of their own advice? 
It seemsthatsame do. 

Har^aieind David Whitworth, 
joint managing directors of Round- 
set irinAs building 16 la^ 
ments at Sandbanks in Dorset - the 
highly sought after land spit divid- 
ing RwJe Harbour and the Solent - 
have both bought a home there. 
no. Mr Neale lived in south-west 
9 Lcaidon fijr 20 years with his wife and 
famify before he moved to Dorset 
'T’hechfl&en had left home and we 
decided we were ready for a change 
I had known David for 25 years and 
he kept on telling me it was a great 
life dcwnth£ane, so we moved in 1995. 

“Wfe fived in temporary accom- 
modation while we wound down 
the London business. Within a cou- 
ple of monftis the SmnrlhankB ’ site 
came up," he says. “This was a gold- 
en opportunity to bqy somewhere 
right oo the water.* - 
They have bought a large three- 
bedroom apartment on the ground 
Bom; with its own lfttle bit of garden 
David Whitworth, with his wife, 
■i Susan and youngest son, Russell, 

■ have bought a three-bedroom 
duplex apartment next door “TO* 
moved down here 13 years ago,” he 
says. "All the fannly have a dose 
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Ron Neale and David Whitworth witfrtbeir wr^ oo sifte at Sandbanks 

affinity with the sea and my 17-year- At the same development, Nigel ceive it to be a good investment 

old son is a keen yachtsman. I never StfU of Stephen Noble Lane Fbx. the “At the moment, I live with my 

thought I would be lucky enough to agent selling it has bought the top wife, Nicola, at Canford Clifts. We get 
secure such a unique site and since floor of the lodge, which sits just be- a glimpse of the sea and we both 
1 have lived and breathed it for the hind the main block. “Having spent wanted to get closer to the water 
last two-and-a-half years, it seemed 15 years of my life as an agent, I reck- When I sold the land to Roundset, I 
the natural thing to make my home on this development to be one of the told them then that I wanted one of 
there.” best 1 have ever seen, and I also per- the apartments when they were 








i./.-V . v 


built". Although the two directors 
have probably snaffled the two best 
apartments, there are nine left, 
which Stephen Noble Lane Fbx are 
selling for £415,000 to £795.000. 

In Devon, Bill Jury; managing di- 
rector of Thurlstone Rock Devel- 
opments, has just bought an 




RusseU Sack 

apartment at his latest develop- 
ment of 12 three-bedroom apart- 
ments. right on the beach at 
Thurlstone looking across Bigbury 
Bay to Burgh Island. “Fbur in- 
vestors, including myself, formed a 
syndicate to buy the flat It is in a 
unique position and we believe that 


whatever happens in (he future this 
uniqueness will not go away” be 
says. 

There are only two apartments 
left in the development which Marc- 
hand Petit is selling at £173,000 and 
£180.000. 

It is a bit more tricky for an 
agent to buy a property it is mar- 
keting. especially if that agent val- 
ued it in the first place. If the 
correct procedures are not taken, 
it is ail too easy for accusations of 
malpractice to be levelled. Philip 
Woolf of London agents, Druce, was 
so taken by a new development. 
King Henry’s Reach, at Hammer- 
smith, that he was prepared to 
make the effort 

“I wanted to buy one of the small- 
er flats as a pied-a-terre,” says 
Woolf. “I just thought it was a great 
place to live. I had to register my in- 
terest and also, because we were the 
agents to value the apartments, 
had to make a formal approach to 
the developer and owner of the site 
before I could buy. They needed to 
be sure that I had not undervalued 
the flats to my advantage". 

As it turned out, he was offered 
a price he could not refuse just a 
month after he had bought the flat, 
so never got the chance to see just 
how great it was. 

In London's Docklands, a sub- 
sidiary company of Aylesford which 
is selling Canary Riverside has 
bought one of the better apart- 
ments. Tbe development is a mix of 
luxury apartments, retail units 
and hotel with a health dub and 
tennis courts. 

u We thought it was an intelligent 
thing to do.” says Andrew Langton, 
managing director of Aylesford. “A 
butcher sometimes gets the best 
meal and we chose one of the bet- 
ter apartments here, high up in 
Berkeley Tower; with wonderful 
views." Apartments range from 
£198,000 to £2.6m. 

Stephen Noble Lane Fox < 01202 
557766); Marchand Petit (01548 
857588); Aylesford (0173-351 2383) 


Selling your home? 
Beware buyer No 8, 
unlucky for some 

Perseverance is the highest virtue. 


By Ginetta Vedrickas 


p.sst: 
■csham ; 



MOVING IS easy. You put your prop- 
erty on the market find somewhere 
to buy and start, packing. Most 
movers estimate the entire process 
takes about three months. But is 
this accurate? 

~ A survey conducted by the Na- 
Jjf tional Association of Estate Agents 
v shows that in May 1998, going from 
instruction to completion took 11.4 
weeks on average, compared to 
12.6 in May 1997. The process in- 
volved 8JJ viewings before sale, 
compared to 9.1 last yean 
Have seven people viewed your 
property? Before handing over the 
keys to number eight, beware. It is 
not always that easy. 

Bos Whittingham put her Croy- 
don flat on the market in January: 
“Everyone said it was a great time 
to sell, so we thought it would be a 

f latter ofweeks. The first person to 
v view seemed keen, but we never 
^ heard from them again. Several of* 
fers have come to nothing, and our 
agent has persuaded us to drop the 
Price by £10, 000.” 

Is Ro$ demoralised? “At the be- 
ginning, I tidied up, made fresh cof- 
fee and always had flowers around, 
hi the last six months I’ve grown to 
hate the house. It’s an effort even 
fo makethe beds," says Ros, who 
Gs&nates that 30 people have viewed 
~ ahd no," she can’t remember 

number eight 

j. Jan&Saleem has trouble recall- 

tog howmany people wanted to buy 
her Victorian terrace in East Dul- 
wich, even though there were seri- 
®is buyers who went as far as 
arran ging surveys: “I think it was 
I met numbers one, two and 
three, but I gave up after that." 

. The Sale ems wanted to buy a 
krger house nearby, and within 
weeks they had accepted an offer 
-tt) their terrace. Sale and purchase 
a Ppeared to progress normally 
"■fata three months later, when 
their buyers “ ann ounced they 
w ®retft interested". 

With hindsight, Jane realises: 
‘ft was afl a bit too quiet, and I later 
totind out that they hadn't done a 


search, so probably hadn't been in- 
terested for some time.” The fami- 
ly found another agent 

Buyers two, three, four and five 
made offers, and Jane remembers 
kindly the ones that “got out quick- 
ly". The Saleems made a brave de- 
cision: “We braced ourselves and 
asked our bank for a bridging loan." 
They found it a “hugely expensive 
and humiliating" process, but at 
least they moved. 

Meanwhile, their old house was 
still attracting potential buyers. But 
agents had to stop the increasing- 
ly desperate Saleems from accept- 
ing “ridiculous amounts" for the 
properly until the sixth buyer came 
along, bringing with her a reason- 
able offer and a happy ending: “The 
agents made us reject her first 
offer and we finally accepted 
£14,000 more than the original price, 
which covered the cost of the eight- 
month loan." 

Some movers expect a less 
stressful experience. When friends 
of Jackie and Russ Ede announced 
they were divorcing and wanted to 
buy two smaller houses, Jackie and 
Russ jumped at the chance of swap- 
ping homes and agreed to pay the 
difference, thus avoiding agents' 
fees, stamp duty and, worst of all 
uncertainty. 

The process was intended to be 
speedy, but the friends pressured 
Jackie by d emanding completion 
within three weeks: “Just before 
Christmas I was in a complete 
panic. I had a preoccupation with 
the loft and insisted it had to be 
completely clear; so I drove around 
town to charity shops with van-loads 
of stuff." 

The clear-out was in vain. One 
half of the divorcing friends "had a 
wobbly and refused to move out”. 
Jackie says: “We still believed it 
could be resolved, but it was diffi- 
cult because sometimes they were 
talking to eadi after and sometimes 
they weren’t It went on and on.” Tbe 
crunch came months later when the 
Edes saw “their" bouse for sale in 
a local agent's window. It was up for 


£50,000 more than their offer 

Tbe Edes have accepted that 
the swap will never happen, and 
after months of delay and half- 
hearted attempts to sell they are 
preparing for action and looking fur- 
ther afield for a new home: “We’ve 
resigned ourselves to carry on for 
as long as it takes." 

Unforeseen circumstances can 
delay sales for months and some- 
times years. But Chelsea agent 
Marcus Kemp believes that a prop- 
erty should sell within three to four 
months, “as long as it’s at the right 
price”. He tells the cautionary tale 
of a recent sale: “We had it on offer 
for 22 months. It had been over-val- 
ued and I had to convince the client 
to reduce the price." Did she take 
it well? “It’s difficult. You have to 
lead up to it” Tbe flat eventually sold 
when the market caught up, but Mar- 
cus’s client lost out on properties she 
wanted. Is he ever tempted to 
give up and hand them back? “Fm 
always prepared to give something 
a crack, but if it’s dear it’s never 
going to sefl, we sometimes decline 
the instruction." 

But take heart, the process does- 
n’t have to be so tortuous. Busi- 
nessman Andrew Kingston received 

an offer on his four-bedroom 
Taunton home on a Friday night 
“We couldn't do anything until Mon* 
day because everywhere was 
dosed, but our purchasers wanted 
completion by Thursday week.” 

Chi Saturday, Mr Kingston made 
an offer on an empty properly 
which, after negotiation by phone 
with tbe vendors, was accepted. Did 
be get his quirk sale? “We made 
sure of it by shouting at our solid- 
tors. We battoed them to death. I 
told mine that unless he did it I 
wouldn't pay” says Mr Kingston, 
who met the deadline and moved in 
nine working days later. 

Last week's story "All-In Buy and 
SeH” (page 9) was mistakenly 
attributed to Penny Jackson. It 
was in fact written by Ginetta 

Vedrickas 



The lure of the 
outer zones 


Jackie Ede and son 


IT IS a story with a familiar plot 
Boy - or girl -obtains job in Lon- 
don. finds a place to live in one of 
the central zones and for a while 
enjoys the attractions the me- 
tropolis has to offer. 

Slowly and often imperceptibly, 
life takes its course, and once-sin- 
gle individuals one day find them- 
selves facing a multitude of 
sometimes contradictory de- 
mands on the property front 

Fbr some, it is the arrival of chil- 
dren that acts as a catalyst Robert 
EaDon, an economist and his wife, 
Jane, enjoyed the centrality of a 
fiat in Pimlico, London, until the 
arrival of their daughter. “We 
loved the area, but many of the 
properties tended to be converted 
into flats, most without outside ac- 
cess, and we now wanted some- 
thing larger," he said. “There 
were houses available but the 
problem was they tended to be 
way out of our reach financially." 

Whfle nearby Battersea used to 
be a favourite destination for 
many like the Fallons to migrate 
to, it had already become one of 
several central London “hot- 
spots", shorthand for soaring 
property prices. 

The economic realities of the 
job market can mean that leaving 
London completely is impossible, 
or inadvisable Grom a career point 
of view, yet as in the case of the 
Fallons, the new priorities and 
demands of a different life-stage 
also had to be met 

The answer for some is to move 
to the outer zones. Dotted around 
the capital they typically offer 
property hunters more for their 
money, and although a greater dis- 
tance from the hid), they are still 
linked to it by the umbilical cord 
of a mainline railway route or by 
the underground system. Most 
too, sfifl retain an 0181 prefix, a vital 
factor for those who psychologi- 
cal need to feel that they still re- 
tain links with the capital and are 
are not altogether banished to a 
suburban hinterland, 

Mike Lawson of estate agents' 
Andrew Ward, in High Barnet 
(zone 5). notes: “Many of our cus- 
tomers are couples who initially 
bought a flat in central London. 
When the children come along, 
and particularly when they start 
to reach school-age, the clash 
between the type of property and 
its location on the one hand and 
the changing needs of the family 
becomes starkly apparent." 

The lure of the outer zones is 
clear at least in terms of relative 


property prices. “If a couple are, 
say selling a two-bedroom Bat in 
Islington, it may fetch £200.000 and 
for that they find they can buy an 
attractive house, if they are pre- 
pared to move out" says Mr Law- 
son. In fact a three-bedroom 
Edwardian terrace in High 
Barnet goes for around £150,000. 

John Lucas, of Mann and Co. 
in Bromley, Kent (also zone 5), 
works from an office directly 
facing the station from where 
many hopeful property-hunters 
alight He says: “We find that 
factors like air quality, reputation 
of schools, and crime levels are 
often key ones for those seeking 
to leave central London. Prices too 
are very different to most of cen- 
tral London. A modestly sized 
Victorian terrace can be bought 
for around £U5.000-£120,000 " 

Hie notion that it is “nesters” 
alone who are looking for life on 
the edge is dispelled by Mr Lucas. 
Many singles too can, apparently 
tire of the heat of central London 
prices, and are prepared to move 
out to obtain what they see as a 
better bargain, while females in 
particular are attracted to what 
they perceive to be safer areas. 

“We have many singles looking 
for flats who are often pleasantly 
surprised at what they can get for 
their money if they are willing to 
forego the trendy areas. The 
prime consideration, however, 
tends to be that it is easy walking 
distance to the station." It takes 
around 18 minutes on a non-stop- 
ping train to Victoria, and around 
25 minutes to the City. “Many of 
our customers are looking specif- 
ically for properties that are no 
more than 10-15 minutes walk 
from the station." he says. 

Greater distance inevitably 
brings its additional travel costs - 
an annual season ticket from zone 
5 to central London currently costs 
£1,252. In addition, as the Fhilons 
wryly note: “Wfe do r»t expect to see 
the increases in price on our prop- 
erty that might have happened if 
we had stayed in central London.’ 1 

There are other factors in the 
equation: “It definitely feels differ- 
ent" says Lucy Myers who moved 
from zone 1 flat to zone 5. “Where- 
as I used to feel I was living in the 
capital now I feel I am living in the 
South, which for me. a Northerner 
is a very distinct difference." 

Andrew Ward: 0181 441 6000: 
Mann and Co: 0181 460 1199. 

Gwenda Joyce-Brophy 
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Low tables aim high 



The modest 
coffee table is 


getting 
grander 
By Rosalind 
Russell 


A t a cool £1,175. the Sirfo 
Goose Table is not the 
sort of furniture onto 
which you would want to 
plonk a mug of coffee. 
Designed by Alessandro Mendini, 
and produced in a limited edition of 
1,000, the aluminium and glass table 
is definitely not to be described as 
a coffee table, an expression now 
considered unbelievably naff They 
are now known as low tables among 
the kind of clientele who will admire 
the goose table in a new London 
showroom of contemporary 
furniture and art, Noel Henri essy 
Rimiture. 

The coffee table has now be- 
come as grand and important as the 
outsize books it used to support Hav- 
ing played Cinderella for so long to 
the rest of the sitting room furniture, 
the low table is blossoming into a 
more high profile role in contem- 
porary design Glass, stainless steel 
and leather are preferred materials. 

Chris Lefteri, who trained at the 
Royal College, had been working 
mostly as an industrial designer. But 
then he thought of desi gning a se- 
ries of domestic low tables using 
nursery rhymes as a starting point 
This has resulted in the Humpty- 
Dumpty table (£412), made of brick 
clay and shaped like half an egg, on 
feet It is about to appear in a Pana- 
sonic TV commercial 

“What happens when you start 
from an abstract point of view - the 
nursery rhymes - is unexpected," 
says Chris. “The brick material idea 
came from the wall Hurapty Dumpty 
was sitting on." 

The same reasoning led to the 
production of a Wee Willie Winkie 
table - primarily designed as a 
child’s bedside table, but can be used 
in the sitting room - which is 
stepped like Willie's stairs and glows 



Mam picture. Wee Willie Winkie table; from top, Humpty Dumpty table; Knuckle tables; E1027 table by Eileen Gray 


in the dark (also £412). Both are 
made to order. 

Practicality unfussy design and 
more than a nod to the classic lines 
of the Forties and Fifties are prov- 
ing a popular combination. Matthew 
Hilton designed the Presshound 
table for SCP and it shows every sign 
of becoming a classic. Made of pow- 
der coated steel, it comprises two 
shelves for books on either side of 
a magazine slot (£279). It positively 
invites a large glass of wine to rest 
on its sturdy surface. 

Likewise the Knuckle table from 
the Manchester-based furniture de- 
sign company, Ferrious. Made of an- 


odised aluminium and polyure- 
thane-coated MDF It is a simple 
design, but can be made with a top 
in white, light green, baby blue and 
orange (with matching knuckle joint 
at the base) and can be made in any 
height you fency (from £390). Soon 
to appear will be the glass topped 
Knuckle table with a polished alu- 
minium knuckle joint 

Mobility and style are strong 
points among the low tables featured 
in Ruth Aram's Hampstead fur- 
nishing and accessory shop. One of 
the most striking tables is the 
Battista folding extension table, 
which looks like the trolley you 


might be wheeled off to the operat- 
ing theatre on, but lowex; and has a 
mechanism which allows it to be 
used in two positions (£520). The legs 
are chrome plated steel the colours 
a fashionable black, sea blue, curry, 
fir or plum There is a matching twu- 
tier folding trolley at £369. 

Admittedly, these are all more ex- 
pensive than the low tables you 
find in IKEA, but not much more 
than you would pay for a traditional 
teak or oak piece* Ruth Aram also 
stocks the glass table with tubular 
chrome legs designed by the late 
Eileen Gray, a self-taught architect 
and furniture designer. The height 


is adjustable, the price £298. 

Glass, chrome and brick clay 
may, however; be a little unforgiving 
in a household with young children 
(and sticky fingers). In which case 
leather is amazingly resilient, wears 
well and is a fashion survivor. All a 
good description of The Conran 
Shop's generously sized tan leather 
coffee table, £895. 

Noel Hennessy Furniture, 6 
Cavendish Square , London Wl; 
Chris Lefteri 0182 440 8126; SCP 0171 
739 1869; Ferrious 0161 228 6880; 
Ruth Aram Shop. 65 Heath Street, 
Hampstead, London NW3 



Three TO VIEW 

COMMUTER GETAWAYS 


MAYTREES IS a 17th- 
century three-bed- 
room house in Monks 
Risborough, Buck- 
inghamshire, that has 
• been refurbished and 
re-decorated in clas- 
sic National Trust 
colours. It is also a 
commuter’s dream. 

Apart from the rail- 
way station in the vil- 
lage, there is another 
Chiltem Line station 
three-quarters of a mile away at Princes Ridborough ( ann u al sea- 
son ticket to Marylebone, including tube travel, £2,640). The sitting- 
and dining-rooms have brick inglen ook fireplaces and. there is a 19ft 
family room with a door to the garden. The 18ft 5in kitchen has fit- 
ted units, a Smeg hob and oven, an AEG microwave and a Neff dis- 
hwasher. Outside there is a rear walled garden, with apple, pear and 
cherry trees. £285,000 through Lane Fox 101844 342571). 

DOVE COTTAGE in 
North Waltham is five 
miles from Bas- 
ingstoke, in Hamp- 
shire. with a 
45-minute service 
into Waterloo (annu- 
al season ticket with 
Tube travel, £3,000). 

The three-bedroom 
thatched cottage has 
a 14ft study under the 
eaves with exposed 
timbers. Over tbe 
past yean the house 

has been fitted with a new bathroom and has been decorated in- 
side and ouL It has an 18ft sitting-room, a dining-room and a kitchen 
fitted with oak-fronted units. Outside there is parking for two cars, 
a garden and a summerhouse. Junction 7 of the M3 is two miles away. 
£190,000 through Lane-Fox (01256 474647). 

THE MALT House in 
Watersfield, West 
Sussex is two-and-a- 
half miles from Pul- 
borough, with a 
70 -minute service 
into Victoria and Lon- 
don Bridge (annual 
ticket including Tube, 

£2,980). When the 
house was the Black 
Bear Inn, the present 
kitchen was the inn, 
the drawing-room 
was the malt house, the study was used to stable a donkey. Now a 
Grade II listed four-bedroom house, it has beamed ceilings, a TV 
room with vaulted ceiling, and three bathrooms. There is open garag- 
mg, a timber-framed outbuilding, a 23ft games room and a swim- 
mmg-pooL The garden is bordered on two sides by farmland. £290 000 
through Guy Leonard & Co (01798 874033). 
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.'Enfield . 

PART EXCHANGE* 
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I SlyLih jpartuK-nls uir munt from Iht 
town's airuTTutirt. adpcenl 
CnckJcwood BR fix- an I) minute 
ounmulL* fi' kinjas Crr»s. 

I twJ from £84,000* 

2 bed* from £101,000’ 
SomLTton Gardens. Qj rc-mont R.tjJ 
(off A407\ CnckJewuxJ. 

0181 830 5311 


Modem apartments within a 
residential comm uni tv. a mile hum 
the shops, restaurants and station 
■ •{ Fa [men Given. 

1 bed hum £58,995* 

Chequers Green, Chequers Wav 
toft A4i >■) Westtou nd alter the Crv.it 
Cambridge Raul Falnwn Green. 

0181 803 3058 


Luxury apartments in a Docklands 
development with waterside 
pn imunade. Some also available 
with wjterviews. 

1 bed hum £74,995* 

2 beds hum £89,995* 

Mill Ouny. Spindrift Avenue 
(off Wostforrv Road), Isle of Dugs. 

0171 536 9556 
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Dagenham 

PART EXCHANGE* 


Spacious 3 bed homes with fitted 
kitchen, adjoined to dining ami, 
phis study and detached garape. 
Situated in a unique 
waterside village. 

3 tvd houses from £136,000 
Enfidd Island Village (off A1CP5 
Mollison Avenue) Enfield. 

01992 764 687 
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\\ 


Charming 3 bed homes with 
spaaous lounge/diner, nestled in a 
relaxed residential setting. 

3 beds hum £84,495 

Parkway. Levs Avenue irrached via 
South Dagenham Rd. off the 
All 12 1 . Dagenham. 

0181 592 8443 


i-rcr* 



Luxury 5 hsinxim Victorian 
townlRiuse a ■nt'ersions 
uverlivikmg Wandsworth 
Common, with separate sell 
cutain basement apartmenL 

Number: Parkhutw.- £515,000 

Piirkhouse. Uhndswt'rtJt Common. 
Ivr an appointment to view call 

0181 S 77 0171 

Opening Tunes 

Ah sites upen Jl\un-5pm Thursday 
to Monday ace pt Enfield Island 
Village which is open daily. 





5% bEPOSTTRAJ^ 


PeociiuJ Ofurtrmnfr m desfeablo 
IVtiklsworth. adpftnt h> IVWndswnrth 
C.immonand.mh- 1 -IH-.- station 
fijr a 7 mmuV juiinh.-.- mtr> 

i Kd trom £94,995 
2 beds from £121,995 

Whidmill Green. Scvaiew Park. 
Trim tv RojJ. Wandsworth. 

OiSl S770171 



Pb.*t.> lit typical KlUYh.'w S mm t T.irt 
iTUiuhtsn r Avnibibk'Rib'inS 

mi'rnyip.TLpiynvaiis 




apartment '"fuatSiiliS? 
vtbratt heart LcivLL.m. moment, , 
| men the BRstiSon ror.in c.v-v commute. | 

i bed hum £55,250* 

_ 2 beds fro™ £69,995* 
Conutglun PI.Vi; Ammirv u av 
JtRighl fromsttnnn ..If TTturM.-n R.vnll 
1X1 Lutlhwvl! R,.adi. Lnr.hJm. 

0181 694 1183 
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Family tuwnhousis complete with 
ntled kitchen and integral oaracc 
situated .m a new dc-vdupr^ent,-^ 
the bank of the Thames. 

3 beds from £93,995 
■i tvds frxm £131,995 

King Henn-s Wharf, Church Street 
luff A3K). IVoolwidi 

01818554811 


Don't miss out on a great summer deal ! 


5%.DEFOSTr;TAXD 


Luxurious 2 bed. 2 bath apirtmenN 
^me oi eriiviking the common, 
complete with hned kitchen. 

2 beds (rum £120,000 
Hen tape Park, Church Line 
i oft' T l^j ting Bee Rmdi. 
Ttxning. Lmdnn SWlb 

0181 682 0561 


ITGALANT) S.CRVH^Ef S.PATI7 


. k ’ wrun^i.-jiui n^n.-iboo 

ATtainpLisixilv PU-.iwniigi.T.U.^as ' " 


^ » pena on vour 

Wherever you look you'll find a better new home with 


- ideal for buyers who have nol yet saved 
sufficient for their deposit. 

- allows you to move immediately without worrying 

about selling your existing home. 

- perfect deal for first time buyers where Fairview 
pay for your survey, legal fees and deposit. 

- extra help for those moving on. saving you 
money to spend on your new home. 
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